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To     T&E     YOUNGER     PART     OF     THE 
CONQREGATION    OF    PrOTESTANT 

Dissenters,    at    Mill-Hill, 
IN  Leeds. 


My  young  Frknds^ 

IT  was  on  your  account  that  I  compofed 
thefe  Injiitutes  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion^  and  to  you  I  take  the  liberty  to 
dedicate  them. 


It  is  the  earneft  wifh  of  my  heart,  that 
your  minds  may  be  well  eftablifhed  in  the 
found  principles  of  religious  knowledge^  be- 
caufe  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  nothing 
clfe  can  be  a  fufficient  foundation  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  truly  refpeftable  condudt  in  life, 
or  of  good  hope  in  death.  A  mind  deftitute 
of  knowledge  (and,  comparatively  fpeak- 
VoL.  I.  a  ing: 


f 
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ing,  no  kind  of  knowledge,  befides  that  of 
religioriy  deferves  the  name)  is  like  a  field 
on  which  no  culture  has  been  beftowed, 
which,  the  richer  it  is,  the  ranker  weeds  it 
will  produce.  If  nothing  good  be  fown  in 
it,  it  will  be  occupied  by  plants  that  are 
ufdefs  or  noxious. 

Thus,  the  mind  of  man  can  never  be 
wholly  barren.  Through  our  whole,  lives 
we  are  fubje'ft  to  fucceflive  impreflions  5 
for,  either  new  ideas  are  continually  flow- 
ing in,  or  traces  of  the  old  ones  are  marked 
deeper.  If,  therefore,  you  be  not  acquir- 
ing good  principles,  be  afTured  that  you  are 
acquiring  bad  ones;  if  you  be  not  form- 
ing virtuous  habits,  you  are,  how  infenfibly 
foever  to  yourfelves,  forming  vicious  ones  ; 
and,  in  (lead  of  becoming  thofe  amiable 
objedls  in  yourfelves,  and  thofe  valuable 
members  of  fociety,  which  nature,  and  the 
God  of  nature  intended  that  you  fhould  be, 

you 
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you  will  be  at  beft,  ufelefs  cumber ers  cf  the 
ground^  a  dead  weight  upon  the  community, 
receiving  fupport  and  advantage,  but  con- 
tributing nothing  iii  return ;  or  you  will  be 
the  pefts  of  fociety,  growing  continually 
more  corrupt  yourfelves,  and  contributing 
to  the  corruption  of  others* 

Finding  yourfelves,  therefore.  In  fuch  a 
world  as  this,  in  which  nothing  is  at  a 
iland)  it  behoves  ypu  ferioufly  to  refled 
upon  your  fituation  and  profpedts.  Form, 
then,  the  generous  refolution  (and  every 
thing  depends  upon  your  refolution)  of 
being  at  prefent  what  you  will  certainly 
wifli  you  had  been  fome  years  hence,  what 
your  beft  friends  now  wifli  you  to  be,  and 
what  your  maker  has  intended,  fitted,  and 
enabled  you  to  be* 

Above  all  things,  be  careful  to  improve 

and  make  ufe  of  the  reafon  which  God  has 

a  z  givea 
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given  you,  to  be  the  guide  of  your  lives,  ta 
check  the  extravagance  of  your  paffions^ 
and  to  aflift  you  in  acquiring  that  knowledge^ 
without  which  your  rational  powers  will  be 
of  no  advantage  to  you.  If  you  would  dif-* 
tinguifh  yourfelves  as  merty  and  attain  the 
true  dignity,  and  proper  happinefs  of  your 
matures,  it  muft  be  by  the  exercife  of  thofe 
faculties  which  are  peculiar  to  you  as  men. 
If  you  have  no  higher  objefts  than  the  gra- 
tification of  your  animal  appetites  andpaf- 
fions,  you  rank  yourfelves  with  the  brute 
ieajis ;  but  as  you  will  ftill  retain  that  re^ 
fieciioriy  which  they  have  not,  you  will  never 
have  that  unallayed  enjoyment  of  a  fenfual 
life  which  they  have.  In  fadt,  you  are  in- 
capable of  the  happinefs  of  brute  animals. 
Afpire,  therefore,  to  thofe  fuperior  pur- 
fuits  and  gratifications  for  which  you  were 
formed,  and  which  are  the  prerogative  and 
glory  of  your  natures. 

Let 
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Let  mc  urge  you,  my  younger  hearers,  to 
a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  regul2Xity 
and  propriety  of  behaviour,  becoming  men 
and  chriftians,  that  your  conduct  may  be  no. 
difgracc  to  the  rational  and  liberal JcntlricKts^ 
which  I  truft  you  have  imbibed.  Let  it  be 
ieen,  that  when  God  is  confidered  as  the  pro- 
per objed:  of  reverence,  love,  and  confidence, 
as  the  benevolent  Father  of  all  his  offspring 
of  mankind,  and  their  righteous  and  im- 
partial moral  governor,  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience is  the  moft  ingenuous  and  effeftual. 
Cherifli  the  moft  unfeigned  gratitude  to 
the  Father  of  lights^  that  your  minds  are  no 
longer  bewildered  with  the  gloom  and  dark- 
nefs,  in  which  our  excellent  religion  was, 
for  fo  many  ages,  involved;  but  let  this  con- 
fideration  be  a  motive  with  you  to  walk  as 
becomes  fo  glorious  a  light.  If  your  con- 
dud  be  fuch  as,  inftead  of  recommending 
your  own  generous  principles,  furnifhes  an 
CJ^cufe  to  others,  for  acquiefcing  in  their 

9  \  prejudices 
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prejudices  and  errors,  all  the  difhonour 
which  is  thereby  thrown  upon  God,  and 
the  injury  which  will  be  done  to  the  pure 
religion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  by  keeping  it  longer 
in  a  corrupted  ftate  at  home,  and  preventing 
its  propagation  abroad,  will  be  your  peculiar 
guilt,  and  greatly  aggravate  your  condemna-. 
tion. 

Value  the  fcripturesy  as  a  treafury  of  di-. 
vine  knowledge,  confifting  of  books  which 
are  eminently  calculated  to  infpire  you  with 
juft  fentiments,  and  prompt  you  to  right 
condud:;  and  confider  them  alfo  as  the  only 
proper  authority  in  matters  cf  faith. 

In  a  thing  fo  interefting  to  you  as  the  bu- 
finefs  of  religion^  affedting  the  regulation  of 
your  condud:  here,  fo  as  to  prepare  you  for 
immortal  happinefs  hereafter,  refped:  no  hu^ 
man  authority  whatever.  Submit  to  thofe 
who  are  invefted  with  the  fupreme  power  ia 

your 
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your  country,  as  your  Uwfjl  chU  r:jj^- 
irates  ;  but  if  they  would  preicribe  to  you 
in  matters  of  fait  t^  lay  that  yc  a  hive  but 
ont  Father  even  GcJ,  and  cf:e  •V.'.Vr  ^r.-vi 
Cir/^,  and  fand  faf:  in  the  liherty  'u:::o 
%ibicb  be  has  made  you  free.  Relpeir  zpunui^ 
mcntary  king^  and  clieirfuily  pay  all  parUa-^ 
mcit.iry  taxes-,  but  have  nothing  to  do  witli 
I  parliamentary  religion ^  or  a  parU^vncntary 
God*. 

Religic'us  rights^  and  religious  llbcrfy^  arc 
things  of  ineftimable  value.  For  thefc  have 
many  of  our  ancefters  fufFered  and  died; 
and  fhall  we,  in  the  funfhine  of  profperity, 
defert  that  glorious  caufe,  from  which  no 
ftorms  of  adverfity  or  perfecution  could 
make  them  fwerve.    Let  us  confider  it  as  a 


•  This  was  the  langaage  held,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
Lord  Wharton^  in  the  debate  about  the  a6t  of  Williain  and 
Marj,  conconiog  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity. 

a  /^  duty 
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duty  of  the  firft  rank  with  refpecS  to  moral 
obligation,  to  tranfmit  to  our  pofterity,  and 
provide,  as  far  as  we  can,  for  tranfmitting, 
unimpaired,  to  the  lateft  generations,  that 
generous  zeal  for  religion  and  liberty,  which 
makes  the  memory  of  our  forefathers  fo  tru- 
ly illuftrious. 

So  long  as  it  fhall  pleafe  that  God,  in 
whofe  hands  our  breath  is,  and  whofe  are 
all  our  ways,  to  continue  me  in  that  rela- 
tion, in  which  I  think  myfelf  happy  in 
ftanding  to  you  at  prefent,  I  trufl  that  I 
fhall  not  fail  to  endeavour  to  imprefs  your 
minds  with  a  juft  fcnfe  of  what  you  owe  to 
God,  to  your  country,  and  to  mankind. 
Let  it  be  our  mutual  care  to  derive  the  moft 
durable  advantage  from  our  prefent  tempo- 
rary connexion,  by  growing  continually 
more  ejlablijfjed^  Jirengthened^  and  fettled^  in 
the  habit  and  praftice  of  all   the  virtues 

v/hich 
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which  become  us  as  men  and  as  chrif- 
tians;  that  we  mayfecure  a  happy  meeting, 
und  mutual  congratulr.tion  in  tlie  future 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

I  am. 

My  young  friends, 

with  afFcdion  and  elleem, 
your  brother,  and  fcrvant, 
in  the  gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrifl, 


JOSEPH     PRIESTLEY 

Leeds^  March,  1772. 


*^*  I  hope  that  the  younger  part  of  my 
congregation  at  Birmingham  will  confider 
what  I  originally  addrefled  to  my  pupils  at 
Leeds  as  addrefled  to  themfelves;  and  I  flat- 
ter myfelf  that  the  extenfion  of  my  plan  of 
ledluring  in  my  prefent  fituation,  will  be 
attended  with  proportionable  pleafure  to 
jnyfelf,  and  advantage  to  them, 

'^iKUiucHAU,  Jan.  i,  1782^ 


T    II    E 
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NO  branch  of  knowledge  can  be  taught 
to  advantage  except  in  a  regular,  or 
iyftematical  method.  It  is  alfo  very  conve- 
nient, both  for  the  teacher  and  the  learner, 
to  have  the  elements  of  any  fcience  drawn  up 
in  a  fuccind:  manner;  by  the  help  of  which 
the  one  may  be  diredted  in  what  order  to  ex- 
plain the  feveral  branches  of  it,  and  the 
other  may  fee  at  one  view  all  its  conftituent 
parts,  in  their  natural  connexion,  and  there- 
by gain  the  moft  comprehenfive  and  diftindt 
idea  of  the  whole,  which  is  alfo  a  great  ad- 
vantage for  retaining  it  in  memory. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  the  inftruftion  of 
youth  that  the  following  Inftitiites  were 
compofed,  and  nothing  more  was  meant, 
originally,  than  to  furnifli  myfelf  with  an 
eafy  method  of  difcourfing  upon  the  fub- 

jefts 
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jects  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  to  the 
voung  men  of  my  o\Vn  congregation,  whom 
I  formed  into  a  clafs  for  that  purpcf^.  But 
when  I  was  induced  to  publifh  them,  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  I  made  them  a  little 
fuller,  that  thofc  young  perfons  who  can 
have  little  or  no  afliftance  in  their  inquiries, 
might  be  able  to  read  them  with  tolerable 
advantage,  I  fliall  think  myfdf  happy  if 
this  manual  be  the  means  of  eftablifhing  any 
of  the  youth  of  the  prefent  age  in  the  found 
knowledge  of  thofe  moft  important  fubjefts 
to  which  it  is  appropriated.  I  am  fatisfied 
that  no  man  can  write,  or  live,  to  better 
purpofe. 

As  my  fole  view  in  this  fhort  fyftem  wa$ 
to  teach  the  elements  of  religious  know-* 
ledge  to  perfons  intended  for  common  ami  ci-^ 
vil  Ifcy  and  not  for  any  of  the  learned  pro-» 
feflions,  I  have  avoided,  as  much  as  I  poffi- 
bly  could,  thofe  metaphyfical  and  abftrufe 
fpeculations,  which  have  been  raifed  from 
every  branch  of  my  fubjed,  and  have  chief- 
ly confined  myfelf  to  fuch  confiderations  as 
are  moft  adapted  to  produce  convidion  in 

the 
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the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  not  much  tifed 
to  clofc  refled:ion  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured 
through  the  whole  to  exprefs  myfelf  with 
the  greateft  clearnefs  and  precifion.  For 
this  purpofe,  I  have  been  obliged  to  depart 
confidcrably  from  the  plan  of  any  treatifo 
that  I  have  yet  feen  upon  thefe  fubjedts. 

I  am  far,  however,   from  being  able  to 

promifc  that  I  fhall  leave  thefe  fubjeds  free 

from  all  obfcurity.    The  mind  of  man  will 

never  be  able  to  contemplate  the  being>  pcr- 

fedions,  and  providence  of  God  without 

meeting  with  inexplicable  difficulties.   We 

may  find  fufficient  reafon  for  acquiefcing  in 

thedarknefs  which  involves  thefe  great  fab- 

jefts,  but  v/e  mufl:  never  expedt  to  fee  them 

fet  in  a  perfe6lly  clear  light.     But  notwith- 

ftanding  this,  we  may  know  enough  of  the 

divine  being,  and  of  his  moral  government, 

to  make  us  much  better  and  happier  beings 

than  we  could  be  without  fuch  knov/ledge; 

and  even  the  conlideration  of  the  infupcrablc 

difficulties  referred  to  above  is  not  without 

its  ufe,  as  it  tends  toimprefs  the  mind  with 

fcntiments 
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fentiments  of  reverence,  humility,  and  fub-- 
miflion* 


I  have  alfo  had  another  view  in  not  chuf-j 
ing  to  conceal  fome  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  attend  the  demonftration,  if  not  of 
the  being,  yet  of  the  moft  effential  attributes^ 
and  moral  government  of  God,  It  was,  that 
the  confideration  of  them  might  make  us 
more  fenfible  of  the  value  of  revelation^  by 
which  many  of  them  are,  in  a  great  meafure, 
cleared  up,  and  by  which  great  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  every  important  branch 
of  natural   religion. 

Many  unbelievers  avail  themfelves  very 
much  of  the  diverjity  of  opinions  which  pre-» 
vails  among  the  profeflbrs  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  boaft  of  the  great  clearnefs^  as 
well  2isfufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature.  But 
the  cafe  is  much  otherwife ;  and  there  have 
been,  in  fadt,  among  men  of  the  greateft 
learning  and  acutenefs  of  thought,  believers 
and  unbelievers  in  revelation,  as  great  a  di-» 
verfity  of  opinion  with  refpedt  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural,  as  of  revealed  religion.  And 
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notwithftanding  the  various  fentiments  of 
chriftians,  they  are  all  perfectly  agreed,  and 
unanimous,  with  refped:  to  all  the  moft  im- 
portant doftrines  of  natural  religion,  con- 
cerning which  unbelievers  in  revelation  have 
never  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  certainty,  or 
uniformity  of  opinion;  fo  that  men  who 
thmk  at  all  are  very  far  from  getting  rid  of 
any  real  difficulty  by  abandoning  revelation. 
Nay,  the  difficulties  which  we  ihall  find  up- 
on this  fubjeft  among  chriftians,  though  I 
fliall  not  fail  to  ftate  them  with  the  greatell 
fairaefs,  fuppreffing  nothing'  that  can  con- 
tribute to  their  ftrength,  are  by  no  means  fo 
embarraffing  to  the  mind  of  man,  as  thofe 
which  occur  in  the  contemplation  of  nature. 

If  any  perfon,  difcouraged  by  thefe  diffi- 
cuhies,  fliould  think  to  relieve  himfelf  by 
rejeding  a//  religioriy  natural  and  revealed^ 
ie  will  find,  if  he  reflect  at  all,  that  he  has 
miferably  deceived  himfelf,  and  that  he  is 
involved  in  greater  perplexity  than  ever; 
the  fcheme  he  has  adopted  not  only  filling 
his  mind  with  great  darknefs  and  diftrefs, 
but  being  contrary  to  fome  of  the  plainell 
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appearances  in  nature,  arid  therefore  ihani^ 
fellly  irrational  and  abfurd.  In  this  cafc^ 
therefore,  true  philofophy  will  lead  a  maa 
to  acquiefce  in  that  fcheme  of  principles 
which  is  attended  with  the  feweft  difficul- 
ties, without  expedting  to  meet  with  any 
that  is  quite  free  from  them ;  and  a  good 
man  will  be  drawn  by  a  ftrong  propenfity 
to  embrace  that  fyftem,  the  contemplation 
and  influence  of  which  will  tend  to  make 
him,  and  his  brethren  of  mankind,  moft 
virtuous  and  happy.  This  important  cir* 
cumftance  will  always  operate  as  an  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion, on  minds  which  are  not  perverted  by 
fophiftry,  or  vice# 

In  the  latter  part  of  thefe  Inflitutes^ 
which  relates  to  the  duty  and  final  expec- 
tations of  mankind,  it  will  be  feen  that  I 
have  made  great  ufe  of  Dr.  Hartley's  ob-- 
fervations  on  man.  To  this  writer  I  think 
myfelf  happy  in  having  any  fair  opportu- 
nity o£ making  my  acknowledgements;  and 
I  fhall  think  that  a  very  valuable  end  will 
be  gained,  if,  by  this  or  any  other  means,  a 
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greater  degree  of  attention  could  be  drawn 
upon  that  moft  excellent  performance,  fo  as 
to  make  it  more  generally  read,  and  fludied, 
by  thofe  who  are  qualified  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  know  any  thing  that  is  better  adapted  to 
make  an  impreffion  upon  truly  philofophical 
minds  than  the  fketch  that  he  has  given  of 
the  evidences  of  chriflianity,  in  his  fecond 
volume ;  and  for  this  reafon  I  fliould  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  fee  that  part  of  his 
wrk  j-iibliflied  feparately. 
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An  Essay  on  the  best  method  of 
communicating  religious  know- 
ledge to  the  members  of  chris- 
tian societies. 


THE  fuperficial  knowledge,  or  rather 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  gene- 
rality cf  youth  in  the  prefent  age,  with 
refped:  to  religion,  is  the  fubjedt  of  great 
and  juft  complaint;  and  for  want  of  being 
well  eflablifhed  in  the  principles  of  rational 
religion,  many  of  them  are  daily  falling  a 
prey  to  enthujiafm  on  one  hand,  and  infidelity 
on  the  other.  In  this  life  we  muft  not  ex- 
pe<5l  any  good  without  fome  attendant  evil. 
The  circumftance  of  which  we  now  com- 
plain has  been,  in  part,  the  natural  effedt  of 
the  moderation  of  the  prefent  times,  in 
which  no  perfon  is  even  queftioned  about 
his  religion.  For,  as  the  fubjedt  is  never 
canvafled,  nor  fo  much  as  ftarted  in  polite 
<:ompany,  no  perfon  thinks  it  worth  his 
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while  to  prepare  himfelf  for  making  any 
reply;  and,  confequently,  the  youth  of  this' 
age  never  profefTcdly  fludy  the  fubjedt,  or 
ever  give  more  than  an  occafional  and  cur- 
fory  attention  to  it. 

Another  fource  of  this  complaint  is,  the 
little  care  that  is  now  taken  by  parents  in 
the  religious  inftruftion  of  their  children. 
They  condemn  the  feverity  with  which 
they  rccolledl  that  they  themfelves  were 
treated ;  and,  not  conlidcring  the  advantage 
which  they  derive  from  it,  exclaim  againft 
fuch  exceflive  rigour  and  aufterity,  and 
throw  off  not  only  the  tutor y  but  almoft  the 
mnjler  too,  with  refpedt  to  their  children  ; 
not  recolleding  that,  after  this,  there  is 
little  left  of  the  parent  that  is  truly  valu- 
able. To  this  conduit  they  are,  no  doubt, 
at  the  fame  time,  fecretly  influenced  by  a 
regard  to  their  own  eafe ;  for  upon  the  pre- 
fent  fafhionable  plan,  a  perfon  gives  himfelf 
very  little  trouble  indeed  about  forming  the 
minds  of  his  ojfFspriijg;  and,fomemay  think, 
that  they  have  fufficiently  done  their  duty  ia 
this  refpedt,  when  they  have  provided  them 
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With  fnaflersy  to  fuperintend  their  education 
in  general. 

Many  perfons  will  not   readily  adopt  my 
fentiments  relating  to  this  fubjed:.  For  my 
own  part,   however,    I  have  not  the  leaft 
doubt,  but  that,  though  the  maxims  of  our 
forefathers  may  have  been  too  ftrift,  we  of 
the  prefent  age  are  already  far  gone  in  an- 
other extreme,  oppofite  to  theirs,  and  much 
more  dangerous.     Their   method,   hy    re- 
training the  inclinations  of  youth,  might 
(though,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  it  might 
not)  diminish  the  happinefs  of  that  early 
period  of  life;  and,  in  fome  inftances,   I 
doubt  not,  the  exceflive  reftraints  they  were 
under  might  ferve  to  inflame  their  paflions, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  more  unbounded 
and   criminal  indulgence   of  them,    when 
they  became  their   own  mafters;  but,   in 
general,  habits  of  fobriety  and  moderation 
were,    by  this   means,  effedlually  formed, 
and  a  difpofition  to  licentioufnefs  entirely 
precluded^ 
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On  the  contrary,  our  greater  indulgence 
to  youth  gives  them  more  liberty j  but,  per- 
haps, not  more  real  enjoyment  even  of  early 
life;  but,  whatever  good  eiFedl  this  condudt 
may  have   upon  fome  ingenuous  tempers^ 
I  am  fatisfied  that,  in  general,  it  is  fatal  to 
virtue   and  happinefs    through   life.     Our 
youth  having  had  little  or  no  reftraint  put 
upon  their  inclinations,^  and  religious  prin- 
ciples not  having  been  fufficiently  incul- 
cated,  they  give  the  reins  to  pleafure,   at 
that  critical  time  of  life,  in  which  the  paf- 
fions  are  peculiarly  ftrong,  and  rcafon  weak^ 
and  the  authority  of  a  parent  not  inter-i 
poiing,^  where  it  is  moft  wanted,  a  difpofi- 
ticn  to  licentioufnefs  is  completely  formed^. 
.  and  fuch  bad  habits  are  contrad:ed,  as  tea 
often  end  in  utter  profligacy  and  ruin.     At 
beft,  their  minds  not  having  been  feafoned 
with  the  principles  of  religion,  they  become-^ 
mere  men  oftheworldy  without  vice,  perhaps^ 
but  alfo  without  virtue* 

Alfo,  in  confequence  of  the  fame  faper^^ 
ficial  education,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  it^  our 
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youth  having  never  thought  upon  the  fub- 
jcft  of  religion,  inftead  of  entertaining  thofe 
enlarged  fentiments  of  re/igious  /iierfy, which 
will  never  be  wholly  extindt  in  the  breafts  of 
their  parents,  the  flighteft  inducement  is 
often  fufficient  to  make  them  abandon  the 
dijfenting  intereji,  the  value  of  which  they 
were  never  taught  to  underftand ;  and  to 
make  them  conform  to  the  eftabliflied  reli- 
gion of  this,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  to  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  attended 
with  fufficient  temporal  encouragement. 

With  the  difufe  of  family  prayer  j  the  re- 
gular reading  of  the  fcriptures  has  alfo  been 
laid  afide ;  fo  that  in  moft  of  our  opulent 
families,  the  youth  have  hardly  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  themfelves  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  thofe  books  which  are  the 
fource  of  all  religious  knowledge.  When 
the  bible,  if  there  be  one  in  the  family,  is 
wholly  negledled  by  the  parent,  what  induce- 
ment can  the  fon  have  to  look  into  it  ? 

A  falfe  tafte,  and  a  pretended  reverence 

for  the  fcriptures   has,  Jikewife,   banifhed 
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them  from  many  of  our  fchools ;  fo  thaty 
except  their  being  read  in  detached  and 
unconnected  portions,  in  places  of  public 
worfliip,  many  perfons,  it  is  to  be  feared^ 
would  live  and  die  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  contents  of  their  bibles. 

With  this  negle\£l  of  family  difcipline, 
the  negled:  of  difcipline  in  our  churches, 
which  has  been  owing  to  fimilar  caufes,  has 
likewife  concurred.  In  many  of  our  focie- 
ties,  the  bufinefs  of  catecbtjing^  has,  likewife, 
been  laid  afide,  nor  has  any  thing  been^fub- 
flituted  in  its  place,  as  better  adapted  to 
communicate  religious  knowledge ;  fo  that, 
as  the  minifter  is  feldom  feen  but  in  the 
pulpit  (I  mean  in  a  minifterial  charadler)  all 
the  opportunity  that  the  people  have  of  be- 
ing inftrudted  in  the  theory  of  religion,  is 
their  hearing  mifcellaneous  difcourfes,  which 
are  now  almoft  every  where  confined  to 
fubjefts  which  have  an  immediate  relation 
to  practice,  while  the  theory  of  religion^ 
and  the  evidences  of  it,  are  almoft  wholly 
neglected. 

Becaufc 
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Becaufe  common  finfe  is  a  fufEcient  guard 
againft  many  errors  in  religion,  it  feennis  to 
liave  been  taken  for  granted,  that  common 
fenfe  is  a  fufficient  inJiruBor  alfo ;  whereas, 
in  fad,  without  pofitive  inftrudlion,  men 
would  naturally  have  been  mere  favages 
with  refpedt  to  religion;  as,  without  fimilar 
inftruftion,  they  would  be  favages  with  re- 
fpcd  to  the  arts  of  life  and  the  fciences. 
Common  fenfe  can  only  be  compared  to  a 
juige^  but  what  can  a  judge  do  without  evi- 
dcflce,  and  proper  materials  from  which  to 
fonn  a  judgment. 

Such  is  the  evilj  of  which  not  myfelf  on- 
ly, but  every  perfon  who  ferioully  confiders 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things  among  the  Dif- 
fenters,  and  its  manifeft  tendency  in  futuri- 
ty, complain.  Let  us  now  confider  what  is 
the  moft  proper  and  efFedlual  remedy  for  this 
evil,  and  how  far  the  application  of  it  may 
be  eafy  and  practicable. 

As  the  fource  of  the  evil,  as  far  as  it  arifes 
from  ourfelves,  was  obferved  to  be  tv/o  fold, 
namely,  the  neglcft  oi parental  and  muiijle" 
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rial  inftnidion,  it  is  eafy  to  infer,  that  the 
mofl  complete  and  efied:ual  remedy  mnft  be 
two-fold  alfo,  confifUng  in  the  revival  of 
that  difcipline,  both  in  churches  and  pri- 
vate families,  by  which  we  ourfelves  re- 
ceived that  inftrudion,  the  advantages  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  overlook,  till  we  fee 
the  dreadful  tScGts  of  the  want  of  it  in 
others.  If  the  difcipline  of  our  forefathers^ 
in  either  of  thefe  refpeds,  has  been  too  fe- 
verc  for  the  gentlenefs  of  modern  manners^ 
let  that  feverity  be  relaxed,  but  let  nothing 
that  is  really  ufeful  be  laid  afide. 

It  is  certainly  defirable,  that  more  at-^ 
tention  be  given  both  to  the  morals,  and 
the  religious  inftrudlion  of  youth,  by  thofe 
who  undertake  the  condud:  of  our  focieties, 
as  well  as  by  their  parents.  But  if  it  be 
impoflible,  as  I  am  apprehenfive  it  gene- 
rally will  be,  to  revive  the  antient  forms 
of  our  church  difcipline,  (in  confequence 
of  which  a  number  of  the  moft  intelli- 
gent, ferious,  and  prudent  members  of  our 
churches  might  be  appointed  to  fuperintend 
the  inftrudtion  of  youth)  let  the  minifter 
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exert  himfelf  the  more  in  this  field,  which 
alone  can  promife  a  reward  for  his  labours. 
When  a  perfon's  mode  of  thinking,  and  his 
habits  of  life  are  fixed,  as  they  generally  are  ' 
before  they  arrive  at  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
age,  and  efpecially  when  they  have  been 
con'firmed  by  having  met  with  no  oppofition 
or  controul,  from  that  time  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  there  can  be  but  little 
profpedk  of  making  any  good  and  lafting  im- 
prcflions.     In  this  cafe,  a  change  of  think- 
ing, or  acting,  will  be  brought  about,  if  at 
all,  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  old  no- 
tions and  habits  will  be  apt  to  return  upon 
the  flighteft  occafions,  and  get  firmer  hold 
of  the  mind  than  ever. 

If  men  have  lived  all  their  lives  unac- 
quainted with  better  principles,  the  propo- 
fal  of  them  may  ftrike  and  influence;  but  if 
they  relate  to  fubjed:s  which  they  have  often 
heard  canvafled,  and  on  which  little  can  be 
^d  that  is  abfolutely  7^ew  to  tliem;  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  recital  of  ar- 
guments which  they  prefume  have  been  ful- 
ly confuted,  will  only  confirm  them  in  their 
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former  prejudices.  It  is  beft,  therefore,  ta 
bear  with  the  agedy  and,  in  many  cafes,  with 
thofe  who  are  advanced  to  middle  life,  and 
not  without  fome  very  urgent  reafon,  arifing 
from  very  particular  circumftances,  attempt 
the  arduous,  and  almoft  hopelefs  tafk,  of  rec- 
tifying their  errors;  though  fomething  more 
ihould  be  done  towards  reforming  their  con- 
duct. But,  in  youth,  the  mind  is  flexible, 
opinions  are  unfixed,  and  habits  not  con- 
firmed. At  this  time  of  life,  therefore,  ar- 
guments and  expoilulations  may  have  real 
weight;  good  principles  and  maxims  may  be 
recommended  with  efi'ed:;  and  a  little  fea- 
fonable  affiftance  may  be  fufficient  to  mould 
them  to  ourwifh. 

The  great  objed:  of  a  minifter's  chief  at- 
tention being  thus  fixed,  viz.  upon  the 
younger,  and  more  teachable  part  of  his 
congregation,  it  remains  to  be  confidered,  in 
what  manner  their  inftrudtion  may  be  beft 
provided  for.*  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  only  effedlual  provifion  for  this  purpofe, 
is  a  courfe  of  regular  and  fyftematical  in- 
ftrudtion.     Every  branch  of  knowledge  is 
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built  on  certain  faSls  and  principles ;  and  in 
order  that  thefe  be  fully  and  clearly  under- 
ftood,  they  muft   be   delivered  in  a  proper 
order,  fo  that  one  thing  may  moft  naturally 
introduce   another.      In   other    words,    no 
branch  of  knowledge,  religion  not  excepted, 
can  be  taught  to  advantage  but  in  the  way 
oifyjlem.  Frightful  as  this  word  may  found, 
itfignifies  nothing,  but  an  orderly  and  regu- 
lar f:t  of  principles,  beginning  with  the  ea- 
fieft,  and    ending  with  the  moft   difficult, 
which,  in  this  manner,  are  the  moft  eafily 
demonftrated.     No  perfon  would  ever  think 
of  teaching  Law  or  Medicine j   or  any  other 
branch  of  fcience,  in  the  manner  in  which 
religion  is  now  generally  taught ;  and  as  no 
perfon  ever  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  Law,    Medicine,   or   any  other  fcience 
by  hearing  mifcellaneous   difcourfes   upon 
the  fubjedt;   fo  neither  can  we  reafonably 
cxpedt,  that  a  juft  and  comprchenfive  know- 
ledge of  religion  fliould  ever  be  communi- 
cated in  the  fame  loofe  and  incoherent  man^ 
ner.     Befidcs,    it    is   now    too    much   the 
faihion  to  negledt  public  worfhip,  and  any 
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fcheme  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure  is  thought  to 
be  a  fufHcient  excufe  for  a  perfon's  abfent- 
ing  himfclf  from  it,  even  on  the  Lord's- 
day ;  fo  that  this  only  means  of  inftrudtion, 
infuilicicnt  as  it  is  for  the  purpofe,  is  be* 
coming  every  day  more  uncertain;  and  it 
may  be  expefted  that  lefs  advantage  will  be 
made  of  it  continually. 

On  thefe  accounts,  religious  knowledge 
will  never  be  communicated,  with  certain- 
ty and  good  eiFedt,  from  the  pulpit  only, 
Thofe  of  the  congregation  who  think  them- 
felves  already  fufficiently  knowing,  will  be 
difgufted  with  the  repetition  of  elementary 
principles;  to  thofe  v/ho  are  extremely  igno- 
rant, it  is  not  poflible,  in  a  formal  difcourfe, 
to  fpeak  plainly  and  familiarly  enough  ;  and 
thofe  whofe  minds  are  not  fufficiently  en-% 
lightened,  and  efpecially  thofe  whofe  pre- 
judices are  of  long  ftanding,  will  be  apt  to 
take  offence  at  the  difcovery  of  truths  which 
it  will  be  impoffible  for  them  to  compre-ii 
hend  or  receive. 

There 
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There  can  be  no  hope,  therefore,  of  doing 
any  thing  to  good  purpofe,  in  this  way, 
unlefs  theminifter  can  have  an  opportunity 
of  difcourfing  to  the  young  perfons  by  them- 
felvcs.  He  may  then  converfe  with  them 
femiliarly  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion;  he  may  fay 
the  fame  things  over  and  over  again,  and 
change  his  form  of  expreflion,  in  order  to 
moke  himfelf  perfedlly  underftood ;  he  may 
dlo  illuftrate  what  he  advances  by  familiar 
inftances,  and  examples,  and  fet  every  thing 
of  importance  in  a  great  variety  of  lights. 
Moreover,  if  they  will  fubmit  to  it  (which 
it  will  be  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  do) 
he  may  examine  them  on  the  fubjeds  on 
which  he  has  difcourfed,  fo  as  to  latisfy 
himfelf  whether  they  have  perfed:ly  under- 
ftood him,  whether  they  retain  in  memory 
the  fadls  and  reafonings  which  he  has  ad- 
vanced, and  be  fufficiently  grounded  in  one 
thing  before  he  proceeds  to  another.  This 
method  will  alfo  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
removing  any  difficulties,  or  anfwering  any 
objections  which  may  have  occurred  to  them, 

or 
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or  which  may  have  been  thrown  in  their 
i^  way^  by  other  pcrfons.  In  fhort,  I  would 
advife  a  miniftcr  to  form  the  young  men  of 
liis  congregation  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  to  about  thirty  into  an  academical 
cliifs^  and  take  the  very  fame  methods  to 
teach  them  the  elements  of  religion,  that 
he  would  do  to  teach  them  the  rudiments 
of  any  branch  of  natural  knowledge. 

To  make  this  bufinefs  the  eafier  to  the 
tutor,  and  the  more  advantageous  to  his 
pupils,  it  will  be  rather  advifable,  that  he 
give  his  lectures  from  a  fhort  text  or  fyftem, 
written,  or  rather  printed,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  perufing  it,  and  of 
ftudying  it  when  they  are  by  themfelves, 
and  thereby  the  better  prepare  themfelves 
for  examination, 

I  do  not  give  this  advice  at  random,  or 
from  theory  only ;  for  I  have  carried  the 
fchemc  which  I  am  rlow  recommending 
into  execution ;  and  I  can  afliire  my  friends 
in  the  miniftry  that,  as  far  as  my  own  ex- 
perience 
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pcrience  is  a  guide,  they  may  promife  them-  ^ 
fclves  much  pleafure,  and  their  pupils  much 
advantage  from  the  exercife* 

If  it  can  be  made  agreeable  to  the  people, 
I  would  alfo  advife,  that  the  minifter  de- 
liver the  heads  of  his  fyftem  in  a  fct  of 
regular  difcourfes  to  the  congregation  at 
large,  once  in  four  or  jfive  years,  that  thofe 
perfons  whom  it  may  not  be  advifable  to 
admit  to  his  familiar  ledlures,  may  have  an 
Opportunity  of  hearing  fome  ufeful  topics 
difcuifed,  at  leaft  in  a  concife  manner,  which 
they  might,  otherwife,  have  never  heard  of 
at  all.  But,  if  the  congregation  fliould  not 
be  fufficiently  uniform  in  their  fentiments, 
it  v^rill  hardly  be  prudent,  for  reafons  fuffi- 
ciently hinted  above,  to  adopt  this  meafure. 
It  will  alfo  depend  upon  particular  circum- 
ftances,  whether  the  young  women  fhould  be 
admitted  to  the  familiar  ledtures  along  with 
the  young  men,  or  not. 

That  my  readers  may  perfeftly  under- 
ftand  my  fcheme,  and  derive  what  advantage 
they  pleafe  from  it,  I  now  publifh  the  prin- 

VoL.  !•  c  cijgal 
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cipal  heads  of  my  own  ledlures,  in  thefo 
Inftitutes  of  natural  and  repealed  religion^, 
Minifters  whofe  fentiments  are  pretty  near- 
ly my  own  may,  perhaps,  fave  themfelves 
trouble  by  making  ufe  of  them,  departing 
from  my  particular  fentiments  or  method, 
whenever  they  think  proper.  The  whole 
work  is  s  divided  irito  three  parts,  the  firft 
comprizing  the  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion ;  the  fecond  the  evidences  of  revela- 
tion ;  and  the  third  the  dod:rines  of  reve- 
lation* I  have  alfo  nearly  completed  another 
work  J  which  may  alfo  be  of'ufe  in  the  in- 
ftrudtion  of  young  perfons.  It  will  be  in- 
titled.  An  llijlorical  Account  of  the  corruptions 
of  chrijliamty .  This  will  contain  the  reafons 
for  our  proteftant  faith,  and  alfo  thofe  of 
our  diflent  from  the  eftablifhed  church  of 
England,  with  which  every  diffenter  ought 
to  be  made  thoroughly  acquainted. 

Beiides  this  principal  clafs,  I  would  ad- 
vife  a  minifter,  who  is  defirous  to  commu- 
nicate religious  knowledge  with  effedt,  and 
who  would  adapt  his  inftrudtions  to  the 
different  ages  of  his  hearers,  to  form  two^ 

other 
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atber  clajfesy  one  confifting  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.     To  thefe  he  fhould 
teach  zjhort  catechifniy  containing  the  jfirft 
elements  of  religious  knowledge,  delivered 
in  the  plaineit  and  mofl  familiar  language 
poflible ;  and  when  it  is  made  ufe  of,  a  va- 
riety of  other  queftions   fhould   be  afked, 
calculated  to  bring  the  fubjedt'  to  the  level 
of  their  capacities.     A  catechifm  of  this 
kind  I  publifhed  fome  years  ago ;  and  I  am 
latisfied,  from  my  own  experience,  that  a 
child,  even  of  four  or  five  years  of  age,  may 
be  made  to  underfland  the  mofl:  important 
tnidis  of  chriflianity,  and  that  it  is  of  great 
confequence  that  the  minds  of  children  be 
imprefTed  with  this  kind  of  knowledge  as 
as  early  as  poflible.     No  perfon  who  has 
adually  made  a  trial  of  this  method  of  in- 
ftrufting  children,  and  who  can  do  it  with 
any  degree  of  judgment,  will  fay  that  it  is 
a  painful  tafk  to  children.     On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  generally  found  them  to  be 
plcafcd,  and  in  many  cafes  exceedingly  de- 
lighted with  it. 

In  the  other  junior  clafs  I  would  teach  the, 
knowledge  of  the  fcriptures  only.  This 
•  ■      -  c  2  appears 
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appears  to  mc  to  be  a  fubjed  fo  diftind;^ 
copious,  and  important,  that  a  leparate  clais 
Hiould  be  appropriated  to  it ;  and  I  think 
that  the  beft  manner  in  which  this  great  end 
can  be  gained,  is  to  have  a  fet  of  queftions 
only  J  printed,  with  references  to  thofe  places 
in  the  bible,  which  muft  be  read^  in  order 
to  find  the  proper  anfwers.  Such  a  fcrip^ 
ture  catechifm  as  this  I  have  alfo  published. 
This  ciafs  may  properly  confift  of  young 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  fo  as  to  be 
an  intermediate  clafs,  between  the  two> 
others.  It  may  be  advifable,  however,  and 
may  even  be  neceflary  at  the  firft,  to  add  tci 
this  clafs  fuch  members  of  the  higher  clafs* 
as  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
fcriptures ;  and,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
focieties,  I  am  afraid  that  nuny  fuch  will 
be  found  above  eighteen  years  of  age;  but  of 
thefe  it  may  be  hoped,  that  there  will  be 
many  who  will  not  think  themfclves  too  old 
to  learn,  and  who  may  even  take  pleafure  in 
fuch  an  exercife  as  this,  which  is  equalljf 
calculated  to  improve  the  moft  knowing,  a|^ 
well  as  to  inftruA  the  mof):  ignorant. 

Thcfir 
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Thefc  three  cLfTes  appear  to  me  to  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  pnrpofe  of  communicating 
religious  inftrudlion ;  at  leaft,  I  cannot,  at 
prefent,  think  of  any  thing  better  adapted 
to  the  purpofe.  I  fincerely  wifh,  that  other 
minifters,  who  cannot  but  be  fenfible  of 
the  evil  that  I  complain  of,  would  propofe 
Mvhat  appears  to  them  to  be  a  proper  remedy 
for  it,  and  let  us  freely  adopt  whatever  wc 
jipprove  in  each  other's  fchcmes. 

To  make  room  for  ledlures  of  fuch  mani- 
fcft  utility  as  thefe,  which    I   have  now 
rcconuncnded,   it  were  to  be  wifhcd  that 
'Weekly  f^xid  olii^T  periodical  preaching  leSlures^ 
cfpecially  that  which  is  in  many  places  pre- 
paratory to  the  Lord's    fupper,  were  laid 
Rfide.     The  laft-mentioned  fcrvice,  what- 
ever good  it  may  do  in  other  rcfpedt^,  does^ 
unqueiUonably,  promote  fuperftition ;  con- 
linually  fuggefting  and  confim^ing  the  opi- 
nion; that  the  attendance  upon  this  chriilian 
€)rdinance  requires  more  particular  prepara- 
tion than  any  other,  which  is  an  idea  that 
pould  never  occur  to  any  pcrfon  in  peruiing 
the  New  Teftamcnt  only,  and  can  be  no- 
c  3  thing 
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thing  but  the  remains  of  thepopifh  doftrine 
of  tranfubftantiation . 

Other  weekly  or  monthly  fermons  ar? 
feldom  attended,  except  by  a  few  perfons, 
and  thofe  chiefly  the  aged,  and  fuch  others 
as  have  the  leaft  occafion  for  them;   and 
they  are  often  a  burden  to  the  minifl:er,  who 
is  fenflble   that   he    is  giving  his  labour^ 
which  might  be  better  beftowed,  to  very 
little  purpofe.     It  has  feemed  fit  to  infinite 
wifdom,  that  one  day  in  feven  is  proper  and 
fufficicnt  for  reft  from  labour,  and  the  puri 
pofes  of  public   worfhip.     When  we  arc 
got  beyond  this  fcripture  directory y  2W  the 
rejft  is  fuch  will  worjhip^  as  no  bounds  can 
be  fet  to.     It  has  certainly  been  the  foun- 
dation of  much  fuperftition,  and  has,  in 
many  cafes,  occafioned  a  fatal  and  very  cri-i* 
minal  neglect  of  the  proper  bufinefs  of  this 
life.    In  what  I  have  now  faid,  I  would  byno 
means  be  underftood  to  condemn  all  occa-«- 
lional  a6ts  of  public  worfhip,  as  on  days  fet 
apart  for  public  falling  and  thankfgiving, 
or  on  particular  annual  folemnities,  fome  of 
which  anfwcr  very  good  purpofes. 

As 
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As  all  chriftians  are  brethren,  and  we  are 
expreflly  commanded  to  exhort  one  another^ 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  arrogant  in 
mc  to  have  given  my  advice  with  fefped:  to 
a  matter  of  fo  much  importance,  as  the  beft 
method  of  communicating  religious  know- 
ledge, in  which  all  chriftian  minifters  are 
equally  concerned.  The  fchemes  which  I 
have  propofed  are  fuch  as  I  can  recommend 
from  the  trial  that  I  have  made  of  them, 
and  they  appear  to  me  to  be  very  practicable 
by  any  p?rfon  who  is  fufEciently  qualified 
to  difcharge  any  other  part  of  the  minifterial 
duty;  and  in  the  country ^  I  believe,  that 
fuch  fervices  will  generally  be  acceptable, 
as  well  as  ufeful.  As  to  the  city^  I  am  not 
fo- well  able  to  judge  ;  but  if  I  be  not  mif- 
informed,  the  connection  between  minijler 
and  people  is,  in  general,  fo  flight,  that 
fchemes  which  fuppofe  much  perfonal  re- 
Ipcft  for  the  paftor  on  one  fide,  and  an  affec- 
tionate concern  for  the  people  on  the  other, 
can  hardly  be  expeded  to  fucceed.  The 
prevailing  praftice  of  a  London  minifter 
preaching  to  one  congregation  in  the  morn- 
c  4  ing. 
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ing,  and  to  another  in  the  afternoon,  wheij 
each  of  them  is  able  to  provide  for  one  (a? 
in  fad  they  half  provide  for  two)  tends  ftill 
farther  to  fink  the  minijier  into  a  mere  lec-^ 
turer^  and  to  exclude  the  idea  of  every  thing 
l^efides  a  ftipulated  fum  of  money  on  the  one 
fide,  and  mere  Jlipulated  duty  on  the  other. 
In  fuch  congregations  one  would  think  that 
the  epiftles  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titu? 
were  never  read ;  and  certainly  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  ordination  in  fuch  places  muft  be  a 
mere  form,  or  farce,  without  any  meaning 
whatever. 

Hoping  that  my  prefumption  in  offering 
the  preceding  advice  has  not  given  offence, 
I  ifliall  take  the  farther  liberty  to  conclude 
with  a  word  of  exhortation,  in  which  I  fhall 
think  myfelf  equally  concerned. 

Since,  my  brethren  in  the  chriftian  mi- 
niftry,  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  church  difci^ 
pline,  fo  unequal  a  fhare  of  the  burden  is 
fallen  upon  us,  let  us  not,  through  defpair 
of  doing  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  done, 

think 
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Jbink  ourfclve9  excufable  in  attempting  no4 
hing.  If  we  cannot  poffibly  warn  all  the 
jinruly,  comfort  all  the  feebler-minded,  in-» 
ftruft  all  the  ignorant,  confirm  all  the 
doubting,  and  feek  and  fave  all  that  are  io 
danger  of  being  loft,  let  us  do  all  that  wc 
can  in  each  of  thefe  branches  of  minifteria| 
duty.  Since,  with  refpcd:  to  the  bufinefs 
pf  admonition^  we  are  fo  cicumftanced,  that 
wc  can  but  feldom  attempt  any  thing  with 
^  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  let  us  do  the  more  by 
wy  of  inJiruBion^  which  is  a  field  that  i$ 
ilill  open  to  us.  If  we  cannot  reclaim  from 
vice,  let  us  endeavour  to  inftill  thofe  prin-r 
ciples  which  may  prevent  the  commiffion  of 
it,  and  to  communicate  that  rational  and 
ufcful  knowledge,  which  is  the  only  folid 
foundation  of  virtuous  practice  and  goo4 
fonduft  in  life, 

If  every  man  be  a  Jieward^  according  to 
the  ability  and  opportunity  which  God  has 
given  him  of  being  ufeful  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  much  more  ought  we  to  confider 
purielves  in  that  light ;  and  it  is  required 
pf  every  fteward  that  he  be  faithful  to  his 

truft* 
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truft.  The  mafler  under  whom  we  a<3:,  and 
to  whom  we  are  inmiediately  accountable,  is 
the  great  jhepherd  and  bijhop  offoulsy  Cbrift 
Jefus.  Our  inftruftions  are  to  feed  his  lambs 
and  bis  Jheep.  Let  us  fee  to  it,  then,  that 
none  of  thofe  who  are  committed  to  our 
care  perijb  for  lack  of  knowledge.  If  they 
will  die  in  their  iniquity^  let  us  fo  ad:  under 
the  melancholy  profpedt,  that  their  blood 
may  not  be  required  at  our  hands ;  that  wc 
may,  at  leaft,  fave  our  own  fouls ^  if  not  tbofo 
that  bear  us.  When  our  Lord  (hall  return, 
and  take  account  of  his  fcrvants,  let  it  ap-- 
pear  that  we  have  diligently  improved  the 
talents  with  which  we  were  intrufted,  that 
of  two  we  have  made  other  two,  and  of  five 
other  five,  &c.  and  then,  and  then  only, 
ihall  we  not  be  ajhamed  before  bim  at  his 
coming. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition 
of  this  work,  I  am  able  to  recommend  the 
plan  here  laid  down  by  farther  experience^ 

having 
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having  confiderably  extended  the  courfes  of 
my  ledtures  to  young  perfons  in  my  prefent 
fituation  at  Birmingham;  having  made  a 
fcparatc  claf8  of  the  young  women^  and  the 
fociety  having  been  fo  liberal,  as  to  provide 
a  very  valuable  library,  vrhich  will  be  con- 
tinually incrcafing,  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of 
thofe  who  attend  the  clafles ;  confifl:ing  of 
books  recommended  by  the  miniflers  for 
that  purpofe,  Alfo,  befides  the  ledtures 
recommended  in  this  introduftory  effay,  I 
find  it  ufeful  to  tezcYifcripture  geography  to 
the  younger  clafles,  and  with  the  elder  I 
ihall  probably  go  through  a  fhort  courfe  of 
Jewijh  antiquities^  ecclejiaftical  bijlory^  and 
fuch  other  mifcellaneous  branches  of  know- 
ledge, as  may  be  more  particularly  ufeful, 
to  enable  theip  to  read  the  fcriptures  with 
advantage, 
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RELIGION. 

PART      L 
Of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God* 

IN  thefe  Inftitutes  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
explain  tAe  principles  of  natural  and  re^ 
vtaled  religion ;  or  to  aflign  the  reafons 
why  we  acknowledge  ourfelves  to  be  fubjedt 
to  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  why 
^e  profefs  ourfelves  to  be  chriftians,  and 
confiftent  proteftants. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  is,  in  its  oWn  na-* 
tore,  the  moft  important  of  any  that  we 
cfn  give  our  attention  to  3  becaufe  it  is  the 
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moft  nearly  connefted  with  our  prefent  and 
future  happinefs* 

If  there  be  a  God,  and  if  we  be  account- 
able to  him  for  our  condudt,  it  muft  be 
highly  interefting  to  us  to  know  all  that  we 
can  concerning  his  charafter  and  govern- 
ment, concerning  what  he  requires  of  us, 
and  what  we  have  to  expeft  from  him.     If 
it  be  true  that  a  pcrfon,  pretending  to  be 
fent  from  God,  hath  aflured  us  of  a  future 
life,  it  certainly  behoves  us  to  examine  his 
pretenfions  to  divine  authority;  and  if  we 
fee  reafon  to  admit  them,  to  inform  our- 
iblves  concerning  the  whole  of  his  inftriic-^ 
tions,  and  particularly  what  kind  of  be- 
l^aviour  here  will  fccurc  our  happinefs  here- 
rfter.     Laftly,  if  the  religion  we  profefs  be 
divine,  and  have  been  corrupted  by  the  ig- 
norance or  artifice  of  men,  it  is  a  matter  o( 
confequenfce  that  it  be  reftored  to  its  primi- 
tive purity;  becaufe  its  efficacy  upon  the 
heart  and  life  mvft  dcpwd  upon  it.    And  if 
men  have  ufurped  any  power  with  rcfpoft  to 
religion  which  the  author  of  it  has  not  given 
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thcmi  it  h  of  confequence  that  their  unjuft 
claims  be  expofed  and  reiifted« 

In  order  to  give  the  moft  diftind  view  of 
the  principles  of  religion,  I  fhall  firft  ex- 
plain what  it  is  that  we  learn  from  nature, 
and  then  what  farther  lights  we  receive  from 
revelation*  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that, 
in  giving  a  delineation  of  natural  religion, 
I  fliall  deliver  what  I  fuppofe  mtg&t  have 
been  known  concerning  God,  our  duty,  and 
our  future  expectations  by  the  light  of  na-i' 
turc,  and  not  what  was  aSiually  known  of 
Acm  by  any  of  the  human  race;  for  thcfe 
are  very  different  things.  Many  things  are, 
in  their  own  nature,  attainable,  which,  in 
fad,  are  never  attained;  fo  that  though  we 
find  but  little  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
of  his  providence,  in  many  nations,  which 
never  enjoyed  the  light  of  revelation,  it  does 
not  follow  that  naturt  did  not  contain  and 
teach  thofe  leflbns,  and  that  men  had  not  the 
means  of  learning  them,  provided,  they  had 
made  the  moft  of  the  light  they  had,  and  of 
the  powers  that  were  given  them. 
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.1  fhalli  therefore^  include  under  the  heaid 
of  natural  religion^  all  that  can  be  demon-* 
ftrated,  or  proved  to  be  true  by  natural  rea- 
fon,  though  it  was  never,  in  fadl,  difcovered 
by»  it ;  and  even  though  it  be  probable  thdt 
mankind  would  never  have  known  it  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  revelation.  Thus  the 
dodrine  of  a  future  ftate  may  be  called  a 
doftrine  of  natural  religion,  if  when  we  have 
had  the  firft  knowledge  of  it  from  divine 
revelation,  we  can  afterwards  fhow  that  the 
expedtation  of  it  was  probable  from  the 
light  of  nature,  and  that  prefent  appearances 
are,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  fup«» 
pofition  of  it. 
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SECTION      I. 

Qf  the  exijience  of  Gad,  and  thofe  attributes 
which  are  deduced  from  bis  being  confidered 
as  uncaufed  bimfelf  and  the  caufc  of  every. 
thing  elfe. 

WHEN  we  fey  there  is  a  GOD,  we 
mean  that  there  is   an  intelligent 
defigning  caufe  of  what  we  fee  in  the  world 
around  us,  and  a  being  who  was  himfelf  un- 
caufed.    Unlefs  we  have  recourfe  to  this 
iiippofition,  we  cannot  account  for  prefent 
appearances;  for  there  is  an  evident  inca- 
pacity in  every  thing  we  fee  of  being  the 
caufc  of  its  own  exiftence,  or  of  the  exift- 
cncc  of  other   things.     Though,    in   one 
fcnfe,  fome  things  are  the  caufes  of  others, 
yet  they  are  only  lb  in  part ;  and  when  we 
give  fufficient  attention  to  their  nature,  we 
ihall  fee,  that  it  is  very  improperly  that  they 
are  termed  caufes  at  all :  for  when  we  have 
allowed  all  that  we  can  to  their  influence 
and  operation^  there  is  ftill  fomething  that 
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muft  be  referred  to  a  prior  and  fupcrior 
caufe.     Thus  we  fay  that  a  proper  foil,  to* 
gether  with  the  influences  of  ^e  fun  and 
the  rain,  are  the  caufes  of  the  grrowth  of 
plants  ;  but,  in  fa6t,  all  that  we  mean,  aiuf 
all  th^t,  in  ftriftncfs,  we  ought  to  fay,  -Is, 
that  according  to  the  prefent  conftitution  6f 
things,  plants  could  not  grow  but  in  thofc 
circumftances ;  for,  if  there  had  not  been 
a  body  previoufly  organized  like  a  plinth 
and  if  there  had  not  exifted  what  wtf  call 
^  conjlitution  of  nature ^  in  confequencc  oi 
which  plants  are  difpofed  tp  thrive  by  thc^ 
influence  of  the  foil,  the  fun,  and  the  rain, 
thofe  circumftances  would  have  fignified. 
nothing;  and  the  fitnefs  of  the  organs  of  a 
plant  to  receive  nourifhment  from  the  foil, 
the  rain,  and  the  fun,  is  a  proof  of  fiicht 
wifdom  and  defign,  as  thofe  bodies  are  evi- 
dently deftitute  of.     If  the  fitting  qf  a  i\x\\ 
of  cloaths  to  the  body  of  a  man  be  an  ar-r 
gument   of  contrivance^  and  confequently 
prove  the  exiftence  of  an  intelligent  agents 
much  more   is   the  fitnefs  of  a  thoufand 
things  to  a  thoufand  other  things  in  the 
fyftem  of  nature  a  proof  of  an  intelligent 
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defigning  ciufe ;  and  this  intelligent  caufe 
wt  call  GOD. 

If»  for  argument's  Mjb,  we  fliould  ad^ 
mit  that  the  immedUte  author  of  this 
world  W36  not  himielf  the  firft  caufe^  but 
that  ht  dtrived  his  being  and  powers  from 
ibme  other  being,  fuJ>erior  to  him ;  ftilj 
in  traciflg  the  cauie  of  this  being,  and  the 
ciufe  of  hi^  caufe,  &c.  we  fhall  at  length 
be  coililrained  to  acknowledge  a  ^Ji  chufe^ 
one  who  is  himfelf  uncaufed,  and  who  de* 
rives  his  being  and  caufe  from  no  fuperior 
whatever. 

It  miiA  be  ackndwledgcd,  however,  that 
<>ur  faculties  are  unequal  to.  the  compre- 
h^niion  of  this  fubje<!t.  Being  ufed  to  pafs 
£romefie£fcs  to  Ciaufes,  and  being  ufed  to  look 
fc»  a  caufe  adequate  to  the  thing  caufed,  and 
confequently  to  expeft  a  greater  caufe  for  a 
{rater  effed,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that, 
if  the  things  we  fee,  which  we  fay  «e  the 
produdion  of  divine  power,  required  ft 
caufe,  the  divine  being  himfelf  muA  have 
required  ^  greater  caufe.  But  this  train  of 
B  /^  reafoning 
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reafoning  would  lead  us  into  a  manifeft  ab«- 
furdity,  in  inquiring  for  a  higher  and  a 
higher  caufe  ad  infinitum.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  true,  though  we  cannot  diftinftly  fee  it 
to  be  fo,  that,  as  all  Jinite  things  require  a 
gaufe,  infinites  admit  of  none.  It  is  evident, 
that  nothing  can  begin  to  be  without  a  caufe  ^ 
but  it  by  no  meaijs^  follows  from  thence, 
that  that  muft  h^ve  had  a  caufe  which  had 
no  beginning.  But  whatever  there  may  be 
in  this  coiijedture,.  we  are  conftrained,  in 
purfuing  the  train  of  caufes  and  efic^a,  to 
jftop  at  laft  at  fomething  uncaufed. 

That  any  being  fhould  be  felf  created  is 
evidently  abfurd,  becawfe  that  would  fuppofe 
that  he  had  a  being  before  he  ha4>  pr  that 
he  exifled,  and  did. not  exift  at  the  i^une 
time.  Fof  want  of  clearer  knowledge  of 
this  fubje<a,  we  are  obliged  to  content  our- 
felves  with,  terms  that  convey  only  nega^ 
five  ideas,  and  to  fay  that  God  is  a  being 
uncreated  or  mcau/ed -,  and  this  is  all  that 
we  mean  vhen  we  fojnetimes  fiy  that  he  is 
felfexifient. 


It 
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It  has  been  faid  bylbme,  that  if  we  fup- 
pofe  an  infinite fuccejjion  of  finite  beings,  there 
will  b^  no  neceflity  to  admit  any  thing  to 
have  been  uncaufed.     The  race  of  men,  for 
inftance,  m^y  have  been  from  eternity,  no  in«^ 
dividual  of  the  fpecies  being  much  fuperior 
to  the  reft.     But  this  fuppofition  only  in-» 
volvcs  the  queftion  in  more  obfcurity,  and 
does  not  approach,  in  theleaft,  to  the  folu- 
jion  of  any  difficulty.     For  if  we  carry  this 
imaginary  fucceffiort  ever  fo  far  back  in  our 
ideais,  we  are  in  jufl  the  iame  fituation  as 
when  we  f^t  out ;  for  we  are  ftill  confidering 
a  fpecies  of  beings  who  cannot  fo  much  as 
comprehend  even  their  own  make  and  cour 
ilitution ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  ftill  in  want 
of  fome  being  who  was  capable  of  thorough- 
ly knowing,  aijd  of  forming  theip,  and  alfo 
of  adapting  the  various  parts  of  their  bodies^ 
and  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  to  the  fpherc 
of  life  in  which  they  a<fl.     In  fadt,  an  infi- 
nite fuccejjion  of  finite  beings  as  much  re^ 
quires  a  caufe,  as  2.  Jingle  finite  being ;  and 
we  have  as  little  fatisfaftion  in  confidering 
one  of  themi  as  uncaufed,  as  we  have  in  con* 
fidering  the  other. 

It 
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It  was  faid,  by  the  Epicureans  of  Old, 
that  all  things  were  formed  by  the  fortuitous 
concourfe  of  atoms^  that,  originally,  there 
were  particles  of  all  kinds, iftoating  at  nui^ 
dom  in  infinite  fpace ;  and  that,  fince  ccr-* 
tain  conibinations  of  particles  coiiftitute  all 
bodies^  and  iince^  in  infinite  time,  theie 
particles  mufi:  have  beeq  combined  in  all 
pofiEble  ways,  the  prefent  fyftem  at  length 
arofe,  without  any  defigning  paiife.  But, 
iiill,  it  may  be  afked,  how  could  theic  atoms 
move  without  a  mover*,  and  what  could  have 
arifen  from  their  combinations,  but  mere 
heaps  of  matter,  of  different  forms  and  fize^ 
They  could,  of  themfelves,  have  had  no 
power  of  aifting  upon  one  another,  as  bodies 
now  have,  by  fuch  properties  as  magnetifm, 
eleftricity,  gravitation,  &c.  unlefs  thefe 
powers  had  been  communicated  to  them  by 
fome  fuperior  being. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  we  feel,  and  muft 
acknowledge  the  imperfeiftion  of  our  facuU 
ties,  when  we  are  employed  upon  fuch  ft 
fubje<a  as  thid.  We  are  involved  in  in- 
extricable  difficulties   in   confidering    the 
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origin,  9»  we  m^  fay,  pf  the  works  of  God. 
It  is  impoffible  that  we  fhould. conceive 
how  creation  fhould  have  been  coeval  with 
itsiBaker  s  and  yet,  if  we  admit  thtt  there 
ever  was  ^  tio^  when  npthing  exifted,  be-f 
fi4e$  the  divipe  being  hirafelf^  we  mufl  fup«r 
poie  a  whole  eternity  to  have  preceded  any 
aiS  of  creation ;  an  eternity  in  which  the 
divine  being  was  poflefled.of  the  power  and 
difpoiition  to  create,  and  to  make  happy, 
'jrithout  once  exerting  them;  or  thata  rea*^ 
(on  for  creating  tnuft  have  occurred  to  hirii 
after  the  lapfe  of  a  whole  eternity,  which 
liad  not  occurred. before;  and  thefe  feem  to 
i)c  greater  difficulties  than  the  other.  Upon 
thp  whole,  it  ieems  to  be  the  moH:  agreeable 
to  li^fon,  though  it  be  altogether  incom-i. 
prehenfible  by  our  reafon,  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  this  great  uncaufed  being 
did  not  exert  his  perfections,  in  giving  life 
and  happineis  to  his  offspring.  We  (hall, 
al^,  find  no  greater  difficulty  in  admitting^ 
ihat  the  creation,  as  it  had  no  beginning, 
(o  neither  has  it  any  bounds ;  but  that  infi« 
mte  fpace  is  replenifhed  with  worlds,  in 
which  the  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of 

God 
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God  always   have  bcfen,  ]fuid  always  wM 
be  difplayed. 

There  feems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  thcfe 
amazing  fuppofitions,  except   what  arifes 
from  the  imperfedion  of  our  faculties ;  and 
if  we  rejeft  thefe,  we  muft  of  neceffity  adopt 
other  fuppofitions,  ftill  more  improbable, 
and  involve  ourfclves  in  much  greater  diffi-^ 
culties.     It  is,  indeed,  impoflible  for  u$  to 
conceive,  in  an  adequate  manner,  concern-^ 
ing  ^ly  thing  that  is  infinite,  or  even  to  ex- 
prcfs   ourfelves  concerning   them  without: 
falling  into  feeming  abfurdities.     If  we  fay 
that  it  is  impoffible  that  the  works  of  God 
ihould  have  been  from  eternity,  we  may  fay 
the  fame  concerning  any  particular  thought 
in  the  divine  mind,  or  even  cpnceming  aiiy 
particular  moment  of  time  in  the  eternity 
that  has  preceded  us ;  for  thcfe-are  all  of  the 
nature  of  particular  events^  which  muft  have 
taken  place  at  feme  definite  time,  or  at  fome 
precife  given  diftance  from  the  prefent  mo-i 
ment.     But  as  we  are  fure  that  the  divine 
being  himfelf,  and  duration  itfelf,  muft  have 
l>een  without  beginning,   notwithftanding 

this 
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this  argument ;  the  works  of  God  may  alfo 
have  been  without  beginning,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fame  argument.  It  may  make  this 
difficulty  the  eafier  to  us,  to  confider  that 
thinking  and  aSiing^  or  creating^  may  be  the 
fame  thing  with  God^ 

.  So  little  are  our  minds  ^qual  to  thefc  fpe- 
dilations,  that  though  we  all  agree^  that  an 
infinite  duration  muft  have  preceded  the 
prefent  moment,  and  that  another  infinite 
duration  muft  neceiTafily  follow  it ;  and 
though  the  former  of  thefe  is  continually 
receiving  additions,  which  is,  i©  our  idea, 
the  fame  thing  as  its  growing  continually 
larger ;  and  the  latter  is  conftantly  fufFering 
as  great  diminutions,  which,  in  our  idea,  is 
the  fame  thing  as  its  growing  continually 
lefs ;  yet  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
Acy  both  ever  have  been,  and  always  muft 
be  exactly  equal ;  neither  of  them  being  at 
any  time  conceivably  greater,  or  lefs  than  the 
other.  Nay  we  cannot  conceive  how  both 
thefe  eternities,  added  together,  can  be  greater 
than  either  of  them  feparately  taken. 

Having 
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Having  demonftrated  the  cxiftcncc^of 
Oodi  as  th«  firil  caufe^  the  creator^  and  dif- 
pofer  of  all  things  >  we  are  naturally  led  to 
inquire^  in  the  next  place,  what  properties 
pr  attributes  he  is  poffefled  of.  Now  thefb 
naturally  divide  themfelres  into  two  daffes  ; 
being  either  fuch  as  flow  from  his  being 
confidered  as  the  original  caufe  of  all  things^ 
or  fuch  as  the  particular  nature  of  the  works 
of  which  he  is  the  author  lead  us  to  ftfcrtbe 
to  him. 
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Of  tbofe  attributes  of  the  deity  which  are  de^ 
ducedfrom  the  conjideration  of  his  being  the 
original  caufe  of  all  things. 

WITHOUT  any  particular  regard  to 
the  works  of  God,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  original  caufe  of  all  things 
muft  have  been  eternal  *y  for,  fince  nothing 
can  begin  to  exift  without  a  caufe,  if  tljere 
ever  had  been  a  time  when  nothing  exiftcd, 
nothing  could  have  exifted  at  prefent. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  this  original  caufe  muft  like- 
wife  be  immutable  J  or  not  fubjedl  to  change. 
We  feem  to  require  no  other  proof  of  this, 
than  the  impoflibility  of  conceiving  whence 
a  change  could  arife  in  a  being  uncaufed* 
If  there  was  no  caufe  of  his  exiftence  it- 
fdf,  it  feems  to  follow,  that  there  could 
DC  no  caufe  of  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
his  exiftence ;  fo  that  whatever  he  was  ori- 
ginally, he  muft  for  ever  continue  to  be. 
Beiides,  a  capacity  of  producing  a  change 
in  any  being  or  thing,  implies  fomelhing 
prior  and  fupcrior,  fomething  that  can  con- 
trol, and  that  is  incapable  of  being  refifted ; 
A^hich  can  only  be  true  of  the  fupremc 
caufe  itfelf J 

The  immutability  of  the  divine  being,  or 
his  being  incapable  of  being  adted  upon,  or 
controlled  by  any  other,  is  what  v^  mean 
when  we  fay  that  he  is  an  independent  being, 
if  by  this  term  we  mean  any  thing  more 
tbap  his  being  uncaufed. 


SECTION 
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SECTION      III: 

Oftbofe  attributes  of  .the  dhine  being  which 
the  conftderation  cf  his:  works  leads  us  ta 
afcribe  to  him. 

THAT  God  is  eternal ^  and  immutable ^ 
follows  neceflarilyj  as  we  have  fcen, 
from  his  being  uncaufed\  but  if  we  confider 
the  effeSls  of  which  he  is  the  caufe,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  works  of  which  he  is  the 
author,  we  fhall  be  led  to  afcribe  to  him 
other  attributes,  particularly  thofe  oi power ^ 
*wifdomy  and  goodnefs ;  and  confequently  all 
the  attributes  which  afe  necefTarily  con- 
nected with,  or  flow  from  them. 

If  we  call  a  being  powerful^  when  he  is 
able  to  produce  great  effedts,  or  to  accom- 
plifh  great  works,  we  cannot  avoid  afcrib- 
ing  this  attribute  to  God,  as  the  author  of 
every  thing  that  we  behold;  and  when  we 
confider  the  apparent  greatnefs,  variety,  and 
extent  of  the  works  of  God,  in  the  whole 

frame 
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frame  of  nature ;  as  in  the  fun,  moon,  and 
Ihrs;  in  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  in 
the  vegetables  and  animals  which  it  con- 
tains, together  with  the  powers  of  reafon 
and  underftanding  poffeffed  by  man,  we  can- 
not fuppofe  any  efFe<fl  to  which  the  divine 
power  is  not  equal ;  and  therefore'  we  are 
authorifed  to  fay  that  it  is  infinite^  or  capa- 
ble of  producing  any  thing,  that  is  not  in 
its  own  nature  impoflible;  fo  that  what- 
ever purpofes  the  divine  being  forms,  he  is 
always  able  to  execute. 

The  defigns  of  fuch  a  being  as  this,  who 

cannotbe  controlled  in  the  execution  of  any 

of  his  purpofes,  would  be  very  obvious  to 

to  us  if  we  could  comprehend  his  works,  or 

fee  the  iflue  of  them ;  but  this  we  cannot 

do  with  refpedt  to  the  works  of  God,  which 

are  both  incomprehenfible  by  our  finite  un- 

dcrftandings,   and  alfo   are   not  yet  com- 

pleated;  for  as  far  as  they  are  fubjedt  to  our 

infpeiftion,  they  are  evidently  in  a  progrefs 

to  fbmething  more  perfed.     Yet  from  the 

fubordinate  parts  of  this  great  machine  of 

the  univerfe,  which  we  can  in  fome  meafure 

Vol.  I.  C  underftand. 
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undcrftand,  znd  which  zvt  compleated ;  an 
alfo  from  the  manifcfl  ten.ienrj  cf  things,  vn 
may  fafcly  conclude,  that  the  great  defign  c 
the  divine  being,  in  all  the  works  of  hi 
hands,  was  to  produce  happinefs. 

That  the  world  is  in  a  ftate  of  improve 
ment  is  very  evident  in  the  human  fpccie 
which  is  the  moft  diftinguifhed  part  tif  i 
Knowledge,  and  a  variety  of  improvejneni 
depending  upon  knowledge  (all  of  whic 
are  diredlly  or  indiredtly  fubfervient  to  haj 
pinefs)  have  been  increafing  from  the  tin 
of  our  earlieft  acquaintance  with  hiftory  j 
the  prefcnt ;  and  in  the  laft  century  this  pre 
grefs  has  been  amazingly  rapid.  By  meaj 
of  increafing  commerce,  the  valuable  pre 
duiftions  of  the  earth  become  more  equal 
diftributed,  and  by  improvements  in  agr 
culture  they  are  continually  multiplied, 
the  great  advantage  of  the  whole  fami 
pf  mankind. 

It  is  partly  in  confequence  of  this  in 
provement  of  the  human  fpecies,  as  we  m 
call  it,  that  the  earth  itfelf  is  in  a  ftate 

improvemer 
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improvement,  the  cultivated  parts  continu- 
ally gaining  ground  oij  the  uncultivated 
ones ;  by  which  means,  bcfides  many  other 
advantages,  even  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  are,  in  fome  meafure,  leffehed,  and 
the  world  becomes  a  more  healthy  and  plea- 
fiirablc  abode  for  its  moft  important  inhabi- 
tants. If  things  proceed  as  they  have  done 
in  thefe  refpeds,  the  earth  will  become  d 
paradife,  cpmpared  to  what  it  was  formerly, 
or  with  what  it  isatprefent. 

It  is  a  confiderable  evideiice  of  the  good- 
iicfs  of  God,  that  the  inanimate  parts  of  na- 
ture, as  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  air, 
water,  falts,  minerals,  &c.  are  adapted  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  which  abounds  every  where ;  and  the 
former  of  thefe  is  evidently  fubfervient  to 
the  latter ;  all  the  vegetables  that  we  arc 
acquainted  with  either  diredtly  contributing 
to  the  fupport  of  animal  life,  or  being,  in 
feme  other  way,  ufeful  to  it ;  and  all  ani- 
mals are  furnifhed  with  a  variety  of  appe- 
tites and  poweris,  which  continually  prompt 

C  2  then) 
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them  tofeekj  and  enable  them  to  enjoy  fome 
kind  of  happinefs. 

It  feems  to  be  an  evident  argument  that 
the  author  of  all  things  intended  the  animal 
creation  to  be  happy,  that,  when  their 
powers  are  in  their  full  ftrength,  and  cxier- 
cifc,  they  are  always  happy ;  health  and  en- 
joyment having  a  natural  and  neceflary  con- 
nection through  the  whole  fyftem  of  na- 
ture; whereas  it  can  hardly  be  imagined* 
but  that  a  malevolent  being,  or  one  who 
Ihould  have  made  creatures  with  a  defign  to 
make  them  miferable,  would  have  confti- 
tuted  them  fo,  that  when  any  creature  was 
the  moft  perfcdt,  it  would  have  been  the 
moft  unhappy. 

It  agrees  with  the  fuppofition  of  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  divine  being,  that  there  is 
the  moft  ample  provifiori  made  for  the  hap^^ 
pinefs  of  thofe  creatures  which  are  naturally 
capable  of  the  moft  enjoyment,  particularly 
the  human  fpecies.  We  have  a  far  greiter 
variety  and  extent  of  powers,  both  of  a^on 

,  and 
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ind  enjoyment,  than  any  other  inhabitants 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  world  abounds  with 
more  foiirces  of  happinefs  to  us  than  to  any 
other  order  of  beings  upon  it.  So  perfedlly 
adapted  are  the  inanimate,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  animal  world  to  the  occafions  and  pur- 
pofes  of  man,  that  we  may  almoft  fay,  that 
every  thing  was  made  for  our  ufe;  and 
though  there  are  both  plants  and  animals, 
which,  in  fome  applications,  are  noxious  to 
us,  yet,  in  time,  we  come  to  find  out  their 
ufcs,  and  learn  to  avail  ourfelvcs  of  their  ex- 
traordinary powers. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  fyftem  of 

nature,  as  tempefts,  lightning,  difeafes,  and 

death,  which  greatly  terrify  and  annoy  us, 

and  which  are  often  the  occafion  of  much 

pain  and  diftrefs ;  but  thefe  evils  are  only 

partial ;    and  when   the  whole  fyftem,   of 

which  they  are  a  part,  and  a  neceiTary  con- 

i^uence^  is  confiderpd,  it  will  be  found  to 

be,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  beft,  and  the 

mpft  friendly  to  us  upon  the  whole;   and 

that  no  other  general  laijcs^  which  fhould 

obviate  and  exclude  thefe  evils,  would  have 

C  3  been 
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been  produ<5tivc  of  fo  much  happine( 
And  it  (hould  be  a  rule  with  us,  whep  \ 
are  confidering  any  particular  thing  in  tl 
fyftem  of  nature,  to  take  in  every  thing  th 
is,  nec^ffarily  connefted  with  it,  and  eve 
thing  that  we  fhbuld  lofe  if  we  were  d 
prived  of  iti  fo  that  if,  ujon  the  whole,  \ 
jfhould,  in  that  cafe,  lofe  more  than  \ 
(hould  gain,  we  muft  pronounce  the  thii 
complained  of  to  be  beneficial  to  us,  ai 
{hould  thankfully  bear  the  evil,  for  the  fa 
of  the  greater  good  that  accompanies 
Fire,  for  inftance,  is  the  occafion  of  a  gr< 
deal  of  mifchief  and  diftrcfs  in  the  worl 
but  this  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  b 
nefits  that  we  derive  from  the  ufe  of  tl 
element. 

It  may  be  faid,  indeed,  that  the  divi 
being  might  have  feparated  thefe  thinj 
and,  if  he  had  been  perfectly  benevolei 
might  have  given  us  the  good  unmix 
with  evil.  But  there  are  many  pains  a 
evils  which  are  ufeful  to  us,  and  upon 
whole  give  us  a  greater  enjoyment  of  li 
as  being  pains  and  evils  in  themfplyes* 
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is  a  common  obfervation,  that  many  perfons 

arc  much  happier,  in  a  variety  of  refpefts, 

in  the  prime  of  life,  and  efpecially  towards 

the  clofe  of  it,  for  the  pains  and  the  hardfhips 

they  fufFered  at  their  entrance  upon  it.    The 

difficulties    we   meet   with   contribute,  to 

ftrengthen  the  mind,  by  furnifhing  proper 

exercife  both  for  our  paflions  and  our  un- 

dcrftandings,  and  they  alfo  heighten  our  re- 

lilh  of  the  good  that  we  meet  with.     The 

more  attention  we  give  to  evils  of  all  kinds, 

the  more   good  do  we  fee  to   accompany 

them,  or  to  follow  them ;  fo  that,  for  any 

thing  that  we  know,  a  better  fyftem,  that  is, 

a  fyftem  abounding  with  more  happinefs, 

could  not  have  been  made  than  this,  even 

as  it  is  at  prefent ;  and  much  more  if  we 

fuppofe,  what  is  very  probable,  a  tendency 

to  much  greater  happinefs  in  the  completion 

of  the  whole  fcheme. 

One  of  the  greateft  and  moft  ftriking 
tvils  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  is  that  one 
animal  (hould  be  made  to  prey  upon  another, 
as  lions,  tygers,  wolves,  eagles,  ferpents, 
(uid  other  beafts,  birds,  and  infcds  of  prey; 
C  4  and. 
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and,  at  firft  fight.  It  might  fecm  more  agree- 
able to  benevolence,  to  have  formed  no 
fuch  carnivorous  creatures ;  as  every  anr- 
mal  would  then  have  lived  without  fear  or 
apprehenfion,  and  the  world,  as  we  are  apt 
to  imagine,  would  have  been  the  fcene  of 
univerfal  peace  and  joy.  But  this  is  the 
conclufion  of  a  fuperficial  obferver.  For  it 
may  cafily  be  demonftrated,  that  there  is 
more  happinefs  in  the  prefent  fyftem  than 
there  would  have  been  in  that  imaginary 
one ;  and,  therefore,  that  this  conftitution 
of  things,  notwithftanding  its  inconve- 
niences, muft  have  appeared  preferable  in 
the  eye  of  a  benevolent  being. 

If  all  the  fpecies  of  animals  had  been  fuf- 
fered  to  multiply  without  interfering  with 
one  another,  they  would  all  have  foon  been 
involved  in  famine  and  diftrefs ;  and  when- 
ever they  died,  their  carcafles  would  have 
infe<fted  the  air,  Ind  have  made  it  naufeous 
and  unhealthy ;  whereas,  at  prefent,  all  ani- 
mals have,  in  general,  a  fufficiency  of  food; 
they  fuffcr  very  little  from  the  fear  of  dan- 
ger;  while  they  arc  in  their  vigour,  they 

are 
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arc  pretty  well  able  to  defend  themfelves,  or 
to  provide  for  their  iafety  by  flight  5  when 
they  grow  feeble,  and  life  would  become  a 
burthen,  they  ferve  to  fupport  the  life  and 
vigour  of  animals  of  a  different  fpecies ;  and 
the  pangs  of  a  fudden  and  violent  death  are 
not  fo  dreadful  as  thofe  that  are  occafioned 
by  lingering  ficknefs.  If  any  animals  die 
by  a  natural  death,  there  are  other  animals 
enow,  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  infefts,  that 
are  ready  to  feize  upon  the  carcafe  ;  and  to 
them  it  is,  in  the  moft  putrid  ftate,  grate- 
fnl  and  wholefome  food. 

Man  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  but  it  Is 
happy  for  the  animals  which  he  lives  upon 
that  he  is  fo.  What  a  number  of  cows, 
and  flieep,  and  fowls,  do  we  feed,  attend 
upon,  and  make  happy,  which,  otherwife, 
would  either  have  had  no  exiftence  at  all,  or 
a  very  miferable  one;  and  what  is  a  fudden 
and  unexpected  death,  compared  with  their 
previous  enjoyment ;  with  a  life  fpent  in  far 
greater  pleafurc  and  fatisfadtion  than  they 
could  otherwife  have  known  ? 

Farther, 
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Farther,  all  the  evils  we  complain  of  are 
the  refult  of  what  we  call  general  lanj^s,  in 
confequence  of  which  the  fame  events  inva- 
riably follow  from  the  fame  previous  cir- 
cuoiftances ;    and    without    thofe    general 
laws,  all  would  be  uncertainty  and  confu- 
fion.     Thus  it  follows  from  the  general  law 
of  gravitation,  that  bodies  heavier  than  the 
air  will,   when   unfupported,   fall    to  the 
ground.     Now  cannot  we  conceive  that  it 
is  better,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  law  of 
nature,  which  is  prqdudive  of  a  thoufand 
benefits  every  moment,  and  whereby  the 
whole  earth,  and  probably  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  is  held  together,  fhould  be  preferved 
invariably,  than  that  it  fhould  be  fufp^nd- 
ed  whenever  any  temporary  inconvenience 
would  arife  from  it;  as  whenever  a  man 
fhould  flep  from  a  precipice,  to  prevent  his 
breaking   his    bones,  or    being   dafhed   to 
pieces  ?   If  there  were  no  general  laws   of 
nature,  caufmg  the  fame  effedts  to  follow 
from    the     fame    previous    circumflances, 
there  would  be  no  excrcife  for  the  wifdom 
and   underilanding  of  intelligent   beings ; 
and,  confequently,  we  fhould  not  be  in  cir-- 

cumflances 
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cumflances  in  which  we  could  arrive  at  the 
proper  perfed:ion  and  happinefs  of  our  na- 
tures. If  there  were  no  general  laws,  we 
could  not  know  what  events  to  expedl,  or 
depend  upon,  in  confequencc  of  any  thing 
we  did.  We  could  have  none  of  that  pica- 
fure  and  fatisfadlion  that  we  now  have  in 
contemplating  the  courfc  of  nature,  which 
might  be  one  thing  to-day,  and  another 
to-morrow ;  and  as  no  man  could  lay  9 
fchcme  with  a  profpedt  of  accomplifhing 
it,  we  fhould  foon  become  liftlefs  and  in-» 
different  to  every  thing,  and  coaicqucntly 
unhappy. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  we  might  have  been 
differently  conftituted,  fo  as  to  have  been 
happy  in  a  world  not  governed  by  general 
laws,  and  not  liable  to  partial  evils.  But 
there  is  no  end  of  thofe  fuppofitions,  which, 
for  any  thing  that  we  can  tell,  may  be,  in 
their  own  nature,  impoflible.  All  that  wc 
can  do,  in  thefe  difficult  fpeculations,  is  to 
confider  the  connections  and  tendencies  of 
things  as  they  now  are ;  and  if  we  fee  reafon 
to  conclude  that,  ceteris  manentibus^  nothing 

could 
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could  be  changed  for  the  better,  we  may  al- 
fo  conclude  that  xYicJyJlem  itfelf  could  not 
be  changed  for  a  better;  fince  the  fame 
wifdom  that  has  fo  perfedly  adapted  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  fame  fcheme,  fo  as  to 
make  it  produdlive  of  the  moft  happinefs, 
may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  made  choice 
of  the  fcheme  itfelf  ^  as  calculated  to  contain 
the  moft  happiricfs.  Even  divine  power 
cannot  produce  impoffibilities ;  and  for  any 
thing  that  we  know,  it  may  be  as  naturally 
impoflible  to  execute  any  fcheme  free  from 
the  inconveniences,  that  we  complain  of  in 
this,  as  that  two  and  two  fhould  make  more 
than  four. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  face  of  things  is  fuch 
as  gives  us  abundant  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  God  made  every  thing  with  a  view  to 
the  happinefs  of  his  creatures  and  offspring. 
And  we  are  confirmed  in  this  fuppofition, 
from  confidering  the  utter  impoflibility  of 
conceiving  of  any  end  that  could  be  an- 
fwered  to  himfelf  in  the  mifery  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  whereas  the  divine  being  may  be 
conceived  to  rejoice  in,  and  perhaps  receive 

pleafure 
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pleafure  from  the  happinefs  of  all  around 
him.  This,  however,  is  the  moft  honour-^ 
able  idea  that  we  can  form  of  any  being; 
and  can  it  be  fuppofcd  that  our  maker  would 
have  conflituted  us  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  our  natural  ideas  of  perfection  and  ex- 
cellence (hould  not  be  applicable  to  the- 
cffcntial  attributes  of  his  own  nature  ?  Our 
natural  approbation  of  love  and  benevolence 
is,  therefore,  a  proof  of  the  divine  bene- 
volence, as  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  hc> 
ihould  have  made  us  to  hate,  and  not  to 
love  himfelf. 

That  every  part  of  fo  complex  a  fyftem  as 
this  fliould  be  fo  formed,  as  to  confpirc  to 
promote  this  one  great  end,  namely,  the  hap- 
pinefs of  the  creation,  is.  a  clear  proof  of  j 
the  wifdom  of  God.     The  proper  evidence 
of  defigfiy  or  contrivance  is  fuc^  a  fitnefs  of 
means  to  gain  any   end,   that    the   corre-. 
fpondence  between  them  cannot  be  fuppo/ed 
to  be  the*  refult  of  what  we  call  accident^  or 
chance.     Now  there  are  fo  many  adaptations 
of  one  thing  to  another  in  the  fyftem  of  na- 
ture. 
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ture,  that  the  idea  of  chance  is  altogether 
excluded ;  infomuch,  that  there  is  reafon 
enough  to  conclude,  that  every  thing  has  its 
proper  ufe,  by  means  of  a  defigned  reference 
to  fomething  elfe  j  and  that  nothing  has 
been  made,  or  is  difpofed  of,  but  to  anfwer 
*  good  and  benevolent  purpofe.  And  the 
more  clofely  we  infpedt  the  works  of  Godi 
the  more  exquifite  art  and  contrivance  do 
we  difcover  in  them.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  perfons  who  have  made  any 
part  of  nature  their  particular  ftudy,  whe- 
ther they  have  been  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  or  not. 

V/e  fee  the  greateft  wifdom  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  light  and  heat  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  and  its  ob^ 
liquity  to  the  plane  in  which  it  moves ;  fo 
that  every  climate  is  not  only  habitable  by 
men  whofe  conftitutions  are  adapted  to  it, 
but  every  part  of  the  world  may  be  vifited 
by  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  place,  and 
there  is  no  country  which  the  fame  perfon 

is 
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is  not  capable  of  accuftoming  himfelf  to, 
and  making  tolerable,  if  not  agreeable  to' 
him,  in  a  reafonablc  fpace  of  time. 

We  fee  the  greateft  wifdbm  in  the  vari-' 
ation  of  the  feafons  of  the  year  ih  the  iame^ 
place,  in  the  provilion  that  is  made  for  wa-* 
tcring  as  well  as  warming  the  foil,  fo  as  to 
prepare  it  for  the  growth  of  the  variousr 
kinds  of  vegetables  that  derive  their  nou- 
rilhmcnt  from  it.  The  wifdom  of  God  apw 
pears  in  adapting  the  conftitutions  of  Vege- 
tables and  animals  to  the  climates  they  were 
intended  to  inhabit,  in  giving  all  animals 
the  proper  means  of  providing .  their  food^' 
and  the  neceflary  powers  either  of  attacking 
others,  or  fecuring  themfelves  by  flight,  or 
fome  other  method  of  evading  the  purfuit 
of  tieir  enemies.  The  carnivorous  and  vo- 
racious animal  ST  have  a  degree  of  ftrength  and 
courage  fuitcd  to  their  occafions,  whereby 
they  are  prompted  to  fei2:e  upon  their  prey, 
and  are  enabled  to  mafter  and  fecure  it; 
and  the  weak  have  that  degree  of  timidity, 
which  keeps  them  attentive  to  every  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  of  danger,  and  warns  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  fome  methods  of  lecuring  them- 
felves  from  it.  We  fee  the  greateft  wif- 
dom  in  the  proviiion  that  is  made  in  nature 
againft  the  lofs  or  extindion  of  any  fpecies 
of  vegetables  or  animals,  by  their  eafy  mul- 
tiplication, according  to  the  want  there  is 
of  them.  The  moft  ufeful  vegetables  grow 
every  where,  without  care  or  cultivation,  as, 
for  example,  the  different  kinds  of  grafs. 
Small  and  tame  animals  breed  faft,  whereas 
the  large  and  carnivorous  ones  propagate 
very  flowly,  which  keeps  the  demand  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  confumption  on  the 
other,  nearly  equal  • 

The  human  body  exhibits  the  cleareft 
and  the  moft  numerous  marks  of  wifdom 
and  contrivance,  whereby  each  part  receives 
its  proper  nourifliment,  and  is  fitted  for  its 
proper  fundions ;  all  of  which  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  our  real  occafions  in  life. 
How  conveniently  are  the  organs  of  all  our 
fenfes  difpofed,  how  well  fecured,  and  how 
excellently  adapted   to  their  proper  ufes^ 

and 
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and  how  exceedingly  ferviceable  are  all  of 
tbcm  to  us.  We  fee  the  wifdom  of  God 
both  in  what  we  call  the  inJlinSls  of  brutes, 
and  the  reafon  of  man;  each  of  thefe 
principles  being  exaftly  fitted  to  our  fe- 
vcral  occafions. 

We  alfo  fee  the  wifdom  of  God  in  the 
tatMrzlJa^j^ioTis  of  virtue  in  this  world ;  fo 
that  tnofe  perfons  who  addidt  themfelves  to 
vice  and  wickednefs  become  miferable  and 
wretched  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
without  any  particular  interpofition  of  pro- 
vidence ;  whereas  virtue  and  integrity  is  ge- 
nerally rewarded  with  peace  of  mind,  the 
approbation  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  a 
reafonable  fhare  of  fecurity  and  fuccefs. 

Could  we  fee  all  the  caufes  of  the  rife  and 
fell  of  empires,  and  in  what  manner  the 
happinefs  of  mankind  is  connedted  with  the 
great  events  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  we  fhould  fee 
as  much  wifdom  in  the  condudt  of  divine 
[  providence  with  refpect  to  them ;  fo  as  not 
to  doubt  (though  we  fhould  not  have  been 
Vol.  I.  D  informed 
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informed  of  it  by  revelation)  that  the  Lord 
God  ruletb  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  giving 
them  to  whomfoever  he  pleafesy  and  promot- 
ing his  own  wife  and  benevolent  purpofcs 
by  the  difpofition  of  them. 

Laftly,  it  is  an  argument  of  the  wifdom 
of  God,  that  he  has  given  wifdom  to  man 
and  other  creatures,  for  he  could  not  give  a 
power  of  which  he  was  not  himfelf  poffeffed 
in  a  much  more  eminent  degree. 

Thefe  attributes  of  power ^  wifdom^  and 
goodnefsy  are  all  that  we  can  diredlly  demon- 
ftrate  from  the  confideration  of  the  works 
of  God.  Every  other  of  his  attributes  is 
deduced  from  thefe;  and  fince  the  divine 
being  has  been  proved  to  be  powerful,  wife, 
and  good,  he  muft  likewife  be  whatever  a 
powerful,  wife,  and  good  being  cannot  but 
be.  Thefe,  therefore,  together  with  the 
attributes  oi  felf-exijlence^  eternity^  and  un^ 
changeablenefs yVnaiy  be  called  the  primary  at-  , 
tributes  of  God;  and  all  others  may  be  called 
fecondary  ones,  or  fuch  as  depend  upon,  and 
flow  from  thofe  that  are  primary. 

SECTION 
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SECTION      IV. 

Of  tbofe  attributes  of  God  which  are  deduced 
from  the  conjideration  of  his  power ^  wif-- 
doniy  and  goodnefs  jointly. 

AS  the  matter  of  which  the  world  con- 
lifts   can  only   be  moved  and   adled 
upon,  and  is  altogether  incapable  of  mov- 
ing itfelf,  or  of  afting ;  fo  all  the  powers  of 
nature^  or  the  tendencies  of  things  to  their 
different  motions  and  operations,  can  only 
be  the  efFed  of  the  divine  energy,  perpe- 
tually adling  upon  them,  and  caufing  them 
to  have  certain  tendencies  and  efFedts.     A 
ftone,  for  inftance,  can   no  more  move,  or 
tend  downwards,  that  is,  towards  the  earth, 
of  itfelf,  than  it  can  move  or  tend  upwards, 
that  is,  from  the  earth.     That  it  does  tend 
downwards,    or    towards   the  earth,   muft, 
therefore,  be  owing  to  the  divine  energy,  an 
energy  without  which  the  power  of  gravita- 
tion would  ceafe,  and  the  whole  frame  of 
the  earth  be  diflblved. 

D2  It 
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It  follows  from  thefe  principles,  that  no 
powers  of  nature  can  take  place,  and  that  no 
creature  whatever  can  exift,  without  the 
divine  agency;  fo  that  we  can  no  more 
continue^  than  we  could  begin  to  exift  with- 
out the  divine  will. 

God,  having  made  all  things,  and  exert- 
ing his  influence  over  all  things,  muft  know 
all  things,  and  cqnfequently  be  omnifcient . 
Alfo,  fince  he  not  only  ordained,  but  con- 
ftantly  fupports  all  the  laws  of  nature,  he 
muft  be  able  to  forefee  what  will  be  the  re- 
fult  of  them,  at  any  diftance  of  time ;  juft 
as  a  man  who  makes  a  clock  can  tell  when 
it  will  flrike.  All  future  events,  therefore, 
muft  be  as  perfectly  known  to  the  divine 
mind  as  thofe  that  are  prefent ;  and  as  we 
cannot  conceive  that  he  fliould  be  liable 
to  forgetfulnefs,  we^  may  conclude  that 
all  things,  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come,  arc 
equally  known  to  him;  fo  that  his  know- 
ledge is  infinite. 

The  divine  being,  knowing  all  things,  and 
exerting  his  influence  on  all  the  works  of 

his 
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his  hands,  whereby  he  fupports  the  exiftence 
of  every  thing  that  he  has  made,  and  main- 
tains the  laws  which  he  has  eftablifhed  in 
nature,  muft  be,  in  a  proper  fenfe  of  the 
term,  omniprefent. 

Since  God  made  all  things  to  anfwer  an 
important  end,  namely  the  happinefs  of  his 
creatures  -,  fince  his  power  is  fo  great,  that 
nothing  can  be  too  difficult  for  him ;  fince 
his  knowledge  is  fo  extenlive,  that  nothing 
can  pafs  unnoticed  by  him ;  and  fince  the 
minuteft  things  in  the  creation,  and  the 
moft  inconfiderable  events,  may  afFed:  the 
end  that  he  has  in  view,  his  providence  muft 
neceflarily  extend  to  all  his  works ;  and  we 
may  conclude  that  he  conftantly  attends  to 
every  individual  of  his  creatures,  and  out  of 
every  evil  that  befalls  any  of  them  produces 
good  to  themfelves  or  others. 

Since  God  is  omnipfefent  without  being 
the  objedt  of  any  of  our  fenfes,  he  comes 
under  the  defcription  of  what  we  call  a 
j^/r/>,  or  fomething  that  is  immaterial.  It 
muft,  however,  be  in  his  power  to  make 
D  3  his 
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his  prefence  manifeft  to  the  human  fenfes, 
if  the  purpofes  of  his  providence  fhould 
require  it. 

We  cannot  help  conceiving  that  any  be- 
long muft  be  happy  w^hen  he  accomplifhes  all 
his  defigns.  The  divine  being,  therefore, 
having  pow^er  and  wifdom  to  execute  all  his 
defigns,  we  infer  that  he  muft  be  happy, 
and  perfectly  fo.  Alfo,  though  we  canndt 
fay  that  the  confequence  is  demonftrable, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  he  who  makes 
us  happy,  and  whofe  fole  end  in  creating 
us  was  to  make  us  happy,  muft  be  happ]% 
himfelf,  and  in  a  greater  degree  thaii  we  are 
capable  of  being. 

In  all  the  preceding  courfe  of  realbning, 
we  have  only  argued  from  what  we  fee,  and 
have  fuppofed  nothing  more  than  is  neccf- 
fary  to  account  for  what  we  fee  -,  and  as  a 
caufe  is  neceflfary,  but  not  more  caufes  than 
one,  we  cannot  conclude  that  there  are  more 
Gods  than  one^  unlefs  fome  other  kind  of 
proof  can  be  brought  for  it. 

Befides^ 
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Befides,  there  is  fuch  a  perfetSt  harmony 
and  uniformity  in  the  works  of  nature,  and 
one  part  fo  exadtly  fits  and  correfponds  to 
another,  that  there  muft  have  been  a  perfed: 
uniformity  of  defign  in  the  whole,  which 
hardly  admits  of  more  than  one  being  as  the 
former  of  it,  and  prefiding  over  it.  It  was 
only  the  mixture  of  evil  in  the  world  that 
was  the  reafon  why  fome  of  the  heathens 
.fuppofed  that  there  are  two  principles  in  na-  v 
ture,  the  one  the  fource  of  good,  and  the 
other  of  evil,  the  one  benevolent,  and  the 
odier  malevolent. 


Thefe  two  principles,  they  fuppofed  to  be 
at  prefent  continually  ftruggling  againlt  one 
another,  though  it  was  their  opinion  that  the 
good  would  finally  prevail.  But  we  have 
feen  that  all  the  evil  that  there  is  in  the 
world  is  a  neceflary  part  of  the  whole  fcheme, 
and  infeparable  from  it ;  fo  that  the  good 
and  the  evil  muft  have  had  the  fame  author. 
Befides,  they  both  confpire  to  the  fame  end, 
the  happinefs  of  the  creation. 


■/ 


D  4  Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  may  remain  perfeft- 
ly  fatisfied,  that  there  is  but  one  God^  pof- 
fefled  of  all  the  perfedtions  that  hive  been 
defcribed  -,  and  were  our  minds  equal  to  this 
fubjedt,  I  doubt  not  but  that  we  fhould  be 
able  to  fee,  that  there  coulJ  have  been  but 
one,  and  that  two  Gods  would  have  been 
impoflible ;  as  much  fo,  as  that  there  fhould 
be  in  nature  two  univerfal  infinite  fpaces, 
or  two  eternities,  both  before  and  after  the 
prefent  moment.  Bat  becaufe  we  are  in- 
capable of  judging  what  mujl  have  been  in 
this  cafe,  we  are  content  to  afgue  from  what 
is ;  and  upon  this  ground  we  have  reafon 
enough  to  conclude  that  God  is  one. 

Since  the  divine  power  and  wifdom  are 
fo  amazingly  great,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
any  tfftd:  to  which  they  are  not  equal ;  nay, 
fince  We  are  able  to  comprehend  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  the  adtual  effefts  of  the  power 
and  wifdom  of  God,  and  new  views  are  con- 
tinually opening  to  us,  which  are  continu- 
ally exciting  greater  admiration,  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  our  exceeding  the  truth,  if 

we 
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we  endeavour  to  conceive  of  thefe  perfec- 
tions of  God  as  irifinite.  Indeed  wre  have 
fufficient  reafon  to  believe  that,  ftriiftly 
fpeaking,  they  are  fo;  though  we  are  not 
able  diredtly  to  demonftrate  it :  becaufe  we, 
being  finite,  cannot  comprehend  any  thing 
that  is  infinite ;  gnd  not  being  able  to  com- 
prehend an  infinite  efFed,  we  cannot  fully 
demonftrate  infinity  in  the  caufe.  The  ex^ 
tent^  and  other  properties  of  the  divine  good- 
ncfs,  I  fliall  confider  more  at  large. 


SECTION 
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SECTION      V. 

Of  the  properties  of  the  divine  goodntfs. 

IF  goodnefs,  or  benevolence,  be  the  great 
governing  principle,  or  fpring  of  adion 
in  the  divine  being,  happinefs  muft  prevail 
aihongft  thofe  of  his  creatures  that  are  capa- 
ble of  it.  If  it  were  poflible  that  there 
fliould  be,  upon  the  whole,  more  mifery 
than  happinefs  in  the  creation,  it  would  be 
an  argument  that  the  fuprfeme  being  was 
malevolent.  For  fince  all  the  tendencies 
and  iflues  of  things  were,  from  the  firft, 
perfectly  known  to  him,  he  would,  fup- 
pofing  him  to  be  benevolent,  have  produced 
no  fyftem  at  all,  rather  than  one  in  which 
mifery  might  prevail.  No  fcheme,  there- 
fore, which  fuppofes  the  greater  number  of 
the  creatures  of  God  to  be  miferable  upon 
the  whole,  can  be  confiftent  with  the  fup- 
pofition  of  the  divine  benevolence.  The 
meansy  or  the  manner  by  which  the  crea- 
tures of  God  are  involved  in  mifery  makes 

no 
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no  difference  in  this  cafe ;  for  if  it  arife  even 
from  themfelves,  it  arifes  from  the  nature 
that  God  has  given  them.  If  he  had  fore- 
feen  that  the  conftitution  v^hich  he  gave 
them  would,  in  the  circumftances  in  which 
he  placed  them,  iffue  in  their  final  ruin,  he 
would  not  have  given  them  that  conftitu- 
tion,  or  have  difpofed  of  them  in  that  man- 
ner; unlefs  he  had  intended  that  they 
fliould  be  finally  miferable ;  that  is,  unlefs 
he  himfelf  had  taken  pleafure  in  mifery, 
in  confequence  of  his  being  of  a  malevo- 
lent difpofition. 

It  muft  be  impoffible,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  that  the  divine  being  fhould  be  capa- 
ble of  facrificing  the  interefts  of  a  greater 
number  J  to  that  of  2l  few  of  his  creatures; 
though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  neceffary,  that ' 
the  interefts  of  a  few  give  place  to  that  of  i 
greater  number.  For  if  he  had  a  defire  to 
produce  happinefs  at  ally  it  feems  to  be  an 
evident  confequence,  that  he  muft  prefer  a 
greater  degree  of  happinefs  to  a  lefs  ;  and  a 
greater  fum  of  happinefs  can  exift  in  a  greater 
number,  than  ih  a  fmaller. 

For 
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For. the  fame  reafon,  alfo,  the  goodnefi 

of  God  muft  be  impartial.     Since  the  fu- 

preme  being  ftands  in  an  equal  relation  tc 

all  his  creatures  and  offspring,  he  muft  hi 

incapable  of  that    kind  of  partiality,   b) 

which  we  often  give  the  preference  to  on< 

perfon   above  another.     There  muft  be  : 

good  reafon  for  every  thing  that  looks  lik' 

preference,  in  the  condu<5t  and  government  o 

God;  and  no  reafon  can  be  a  good  one 

with  refpedt   to   a  benevolent  being,    bii 

what   is   founded   upon  benevolence.     II 

therefore,  fome  creatures  enjoy  more  happi 

nefs  than  others,  it  rnuft   be   becaufe  th 

happinefs   of  the   creation  in  general  re 

quires  that  they  ftiould  have  that  preference 

and  becaufe  a  lefs  fum  of  good  would  ha\ 

been  produced  upon  any  other  difpofitio 

of  things. 

Thus  it  is  probable  that  a  variety  in  th 
ranks  of  creatures,  whereby  fome  have 
much  greater  capacity  of  happinefs  tha 
others,  and  are  therefore  more  favoured  h 
divine  providence  than  others,  makes  a  bettt 
fyjleniy  and  one  more  favourable  to  gener; 

happinef 
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pinefs,  than  any  other,  in  which  there 
fliould  have  been  a  perfect  equality  in  alL 
advantages  and  enjoyments.  We  are  not,, 
therefore,  to  fay  that  God  is  partial  to  men,, 
becaufe  they  have  greater  powers,  and  en- 
joy more  happinefs  than  worms ;  but  muft 
fuppofe,  that  thefyftem  in  which  there  was 
provifion  for  the  greateft  fum  of  happinefs 
required  that  there  (hould  be  fome  creatures 
in  the  rank  of  men,  and  others  in  the  rank 
of  worms  ;  and  that  each  has  reafon  to  re- 
joice in  the  divine  goodnefs,  though  they 
partake  of  it  in  different  degrees.  Indeed, 
it  were  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that,  properly 
fpcaking,  there  was  any  thing  like  preference 
in  the  divine  being  chufing  to  make  this  a 
man,  and  the  other  a  worm ;  becaufe  they 
had  no  being  before  they  were  created ;  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  any  thing  like  af- 
feftion  to  the  one  more  than  the  other  that 
determined  his  conduct.  In  reality  it  is 
improper  to  fay  that  God  chofe  to  make 
this  a  marly  and  that  a  worm  ;  for  the  pro- 
per expreflion  is,  that  he  chofe  to  make  a 
iJiariy  and  a  worm. 

Among 
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Among  creatures  of  the  fame  general  clafs ' 
or  rank,  there  may  be  differences  in  advan- 
tages and  in  happinefs ;  but  they  muft  be 
founded  on  the  fame   confiderations  with 
the   differences  in   the   ranks   themfelves ; 
that  is,  it  muft  be  favourable  to  the  happi- 
nefs of  the  whole  that  there  (hould  be  thofe 
differences ;  and  it  cannot  arife  from  any 
arbitrary   or   partial   preference  of  one   to. 
another,    independent   of  a  regard   to   the^ 
happinefs  of  the  whole ;  which  is  what  we 
mean  by  an  arbitrary  and  partial  affedtion. 

There  is  a  variety  of  cafes  in  which  we 
may  plainly  fee,  that  the  happinefs  of  one 
has  a  reference  to,  and  is  produd:ive  of  the 
happinefs  of  others ;  as  in  the  principle  of 
benevolence,  whereby  we  are  naturally  dif- 
pofcd  to  rejoice  in  the  happinefs  of  others. 
For  we  cannot  procure  ourfelvcs  thefe  fym- 
pathetic  pleafures,at  leaft,inanyconfiderable 
degree,  without  contributing  to  the  happi- 
nefs of  thofe  around  us.  This,  being  a 
fource  of  pleafure  to  ourfelves,  is  a  con- 
ftant  motive  to  benevolent  actions. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  if  God  be  benevolent  at  all,  he  muft 
be  infinitely  fo ;  at  leaft  we  can  fee  no  reafon 
why'he'fhould  wifh  to  make  his  creation 
happy  at  ally  and  not  wifli  to  make  it  as 
happy  as  pojjible.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  the 
rcafon  why  all  his  creatures  are  not,  at  all 
times,  as  happy  as  their  natures  can  bear, 
muft  be  becaufe  variety  and  a  gradual  ad-- 
vance  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  neceflary 
to  their  complete  and  final  happinefs. 

Beiides,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  other  perfections  of  God,  his  wifdom, 
power,  &c,  are  infinite,  it  feems  to  follow, 
by  analogy,  that  his  goodnefs  muft  be  fo 
too,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  it 
demonftrably  and  confequentially. 

It  muft  be  owned  to  be  impoffiblc  com- 
pletely to  anfwer  every  objedtion  that  may 
be  made  to  the  fuppofition  of  the  infinite 
benevolence  of  God  ;  for,  fuppofing  all  his 
creatures  to  be  conftantly  happy,  ftill,  as 
there   are   degrees  of  happinefs y  it  may  be 
aiked,  why,  if  their  maker  be  infinitely  be- 
nevolent, do  not  his  creatures  enjoy  a  higher 

degree 
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degree  of  it.  But  this  queftion  may  al- 
ways be  aiked,  fo  long  as  the  happinefs  of 
any  creature  is  only  Jinitey  that  is  lefs  than 
infinite,  or  lefs  than  the  happinefs  of  God 
himfclf,  which,  in  its  own  nature  it  muft 
ncccllarily  be*  It  muft  be  confiftent,  there- 
fore, even  with  the  infinite  benevolence  of 
God,  that  his  creatures,  which  are  neceffa- 
rilv  finite,  be  finitely,  that  is  imperfedly 
happy.  And  when  all  the  circumftances 
rcUuinir  to  :\nv  beinsj  are  considered  at  once, 
x^  they  are  by  the  divine  mind,  pofitive  evils 
have  only  the  fame  ettect  as  a  diminution  of 
pofitive  good,  being  balanced,  as  it  were, 
againll  a  degree  of  good  to  which  it  was  equi- 
valent ;  fo  that  the  overplus  of  happinefs 
which  falls  to  the  flliarc  of  any  being,  after 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  evils  which 
he  fuffers,  is  to  be  confidcrcd  as  his  Ihare 
of  unmixed  happinefs. 

It  is  only  owing  to  our  impcrfe<ftion,  or 
the  want  of  comprehenjion  of  mind  (in  which, 
however,  we  advance  every  day)  that  we  arc 
not  able  to  make  all  our  plcafures  and  pains 
perfeftly  to  coalefce,  fo  as  that  we  fhall  be 

affedted 
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affefted  by  the  difference  only.  And  when- 
ever we  fliall  be  arrived  at  this  ftate ;  when- 
ever, by  long  experience,  we  fhall  be  able 
to  conned:  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  all  the 
diings  which  are  caufes  and  effedts  to  one 
another,  all  partial  evils  will  abfolutely  va- 
nifli  in  the  contemplation  of  the  greater 
good  with  which  they  are  connedled.  This 
will  be  perfeftly  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  all 
intelleSiual  pleafures  and  pains,  and  even 
painful  fenf at  ions  y  will  be  much  moderated, 
and  more  tolerable  under  the  lively  perfua- 
fion  of  their  contributing  to  our  happinefs 
on  the  whole.  However,  in  the  light  in 
which  the  divine  being,  who  has  this  per- 
fed  compreheniion,  views  his  works  (and 
this  muft  be  the  true  light  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  coniidered)  there  is  this  per- 
fed  coincidence  of  all  things  that  are  con- 
ncfted  with,  and  fubfcrvient  to  one  another; 
fo  that,  fince  all  evils  are  neceffarily  con- 
nedled  with  fome  good,  and  generally  are  di- 
redly  produdtive  of  it,  all  the  works  of  God, 
appear  to  him  at  all  times  very  good,  hap- 
pinefs greatly  abounding  upon  the  whole. 
And  fince  the  works  of  God  are  infinite,  he 
Vol.  I.  E  contemplates 
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contemplates  an  infinity  of  happincfs,  of  his 
own  produftion,  and,  in  his  eye,  happinefs 
unmixed  with  evil. 

This  conclufion,  however,  is  hardly  con- 
fident with  the  fuppofition  that  any  of  the 
Creatures  of  God  are  neceffarily  miferablc 
in  the  whole  of  their  exiftence.  In  the 
ideas  of  fuch  creatures,  even  when  they 
have  arrived  at  the  moft  perfe<ft  comprc- 
henfion  of  mind,  their  being  muft  (eem  a 
curfe  to  them,  and  the  author  of  it  will  be 
confidered  as  malevolent  with  refpe<a  to 
them,  though  not  fo  to  others. 

It  feems,  likewife,  to  be  a  reflexion  upon 
the  nvijdom  of  Gpd,  that  he  (hould  not  be 
able  to  produce  the  happinefs  of  fome, 
without  the  final  mifery  of  others ;  and  fo 
incapable  arc  we  of  conceiving  how  the  lat- 
ter of  thefe  can  be  neceflary  to  the  former  \ 
that,  if  we  retain  the  idea  of  the  divine  be- 
nevolence, together  with  that  of  his  power 
and  wifdom  in  any  high  degree,  we  cannot 
but  rejedt  the  fuppofition.  That  any  of  the 
creatures  of  God  fhould  be  finally,  and  upon 

the 
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the  whole,  miferable,  cannot  be  a  pleafing 
circumftance  to  their  benevolent  author. 
Nay,  it  muft,  in  its  own  nature,  be  the  laf|; 
means  that  he  would  have  recourfe  to,  to 
gain  his  end  ;  becaufe,  as  far  as  it  prevails, 
it  is  diredtly  oppofed  to  his  end.  We  may, 
therefore,  reft  fatisfied,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
iht  in  the  creation  as  this ;  but  that  all  the 
creatures  of  God  are  intended  by  him  to  be 
happy  upon  the  whole.  He  flands  in  an 
equal  relation  to  them  all,  a  relation  in 
which  they  muft  all  have  reafon  to  rejoice. 
He  is  their  common  father,  prote<ftor,  and 
friend. 


E2  SECTION 
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SECTION      VI. 

Of  the  moral  perfeftions  of  God  deduced  from 
bis  goodnefs. 

THE  power  and  wifiiom  of  God,  toge« 
ther  with  thofe  attributes  which  are 
derived  from  them,  and  alfo  thofe  which 
are  deduced  from  his  being  confidercd  as 
an  uncaufed  being,  majr  be  termed  his  )M- 
tural  perfeiftions ;  whereas  his  beneTolence, 
and  thofe  other  attributes  which  are  deduced 
from  it,  are  more  properly  termed  his  moral 
perfedtions ;  becaufe  they  lead  to  fuch  con- 
duft  as  determines  what  we  commonly  call 
moral  charaSler  in  men. 

The  fource  of  all  the  moral  perfedtions  of 
God  feems  to  be  his  benevolence ;  and  in- 
deed there  is  no  occafion  to  fuppofe  him  to 
be  influenced  by  any  other  principle,  in  or- 
der to  account  for  all  that  we  fee.  Every 
other  truly  venerable  or  amiable  attribute 

can 
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can  be  nothing  but  a  modification  of  this.  A 
pcrfedly  good,  or  benevolent  being,  muil 
be,  in  every  other  refpcdt,  whatever  can  be 
the  objedl  of  our  reverence,  or  our  love. 
Indeed  the  connexion  of  all  the  moral  vir- 
tues, and  the  derivation  of  them  from  the 
fingle  principle  of  benevolence  are  eafily 
traced,  even  in  human  characters. 

1.  If  a  magiftrate  be  benevolent,  that  is, 
if  he  really  confult  the  happinefs  of  his 
fiibjeds,  he  muft  be  jujl^  or  take  notice  of 
crimes,  and  punifh  the  criminals.  Other- 
wife,  he  would  be  cruel  to  the  whole,  and 
efpecially  to  the  innocent,  who  would  be 
continually  liable  to  oppreflion,  if  there 
were  no  reftraint  of  this  kind. 

2.  But  whenever  an  offence  can  be  over- 
looked, and  no  injury  accrue  from  it,  either 
to  the  offender  himfelf,  or  to  others,  the  be- 
nevplence  of  God,  as  well  as  that  of  a  hu- 
man magiftrate,  will  require  him  to  be  mer^ 
cifidy  fo  that  implacability,  or  a  defire  of 
revenging  an  affront,  without  any  regard  to 
die  prevention  of  farther  evil,  muft  be  care- 

E  3  fully 
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fully  excluded  from  the  charaScr  of  the 
divine  being.  He  muft  delight  in  mercy, 
becaufe  he  wifhes  to  promote  happinefs,' 
though  he  may  be  under  the  necefS.ty  of 
punifhing  obftinate  offenders,  in  order  to 
reftrain  vice  and  mifery. 

There  is  more  room  for  the  difplay  of 
mercy  in  the  divine  government  than  in 
that  of  men ;  becaufe  men,  not  being  able 
to  diftinguifti  true  repentance  from  the  ap- 
pearances of  it,  and  pretences  to  it,  muft 
make  but  few  deviations  from  general  rules, 
left  they  fhould  increafe  crimes  and  hypo- 
crify ;  whereas  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  be- 
ing open  to  God,  he  cannot  be  impofed  upon 
by  any  pretences  ;  fo  that  if  an  offender  be 
truly  penitent,  and  it  is  known  to  him  that 
he  will  not  abufe  his  goodnefs,  he  can  re- 
ceive him  into  favour,  without  apprehend- 
ing any  inconvenience  whatever.  Such 
cafes  as  thefe,  how  dangerous  foever  the 
precedent  might  be  in  human  governments, 
are  not  liable  to  be  abufed  in  the  perfedt  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  divine  being.  Jufticc 
and  mercy,  therefore,  are  equally, attributes 

of 
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of  the  divine  being,  and  equally  dcducible 
from  his  goodnefs  or  benevolence;  both,  in 
their  places,  being  neceflary  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  his  creation. 

3.  As  perfedl  benevolence  is  the  rule  of 
the  divine  condud,  and  leads  him  to  be 
both  juft  and  merciful,  fo  we  cannot  but 
conceive  that  he  muft  govern  his  condudt  by 
every  other  rule  that  we  find  to  be  equally 
neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  fociety,  par- 
ticularly that  of  truth,  or  veracity.  All 
human  confidence  would  ceafe  if  we  could 
not  depend  upon  one  another's  word ;  and, 
in  thofe  circumftances,  every  advantage  of 
fociety  would  be  loft.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  divine  being, 
if  he  fhould  think  proper  to  have  any  inter- 
courfe  with  his  creatures,  muft  be  equally 
removed  from  a  poflibility  of  attempting  to 
impo/e  upon  them. 

4.  As  to  thofe  vices  which  arife  from  the 
irregular  indulgence  of  our  appetites  and 
paflions,  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  poflibi- 
lity of  their  having  any  place  in  the  divine 

E  4  being. 
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being.     We  therefore  conclude  that  he  is, 
in  all  refpedls,  holy,  as  well  as  juft  and  good. 

There  are,  alfo,  fome  evidences  of  the 
juftice  and  mercy  of  God  in  the  courfe  of 
providence.  The  conftitution  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  world  is  fuch,  that  men 
cannot  long  perfift  in  any  fpecies  of  wickcd*- 
nefs  without  being  fufferers  in  confequence 
of  it.  Intemperance  lays  the  foundation 
for  many  painful  and  dangerous  difeafes* 
Every  fpecies  of  malevolence  and  inhu*- 
nianity  confifts  of  uneafy  fenfations,  and 
expofes  the  perfon  in  whom  they  are  pre- 
dominant to  the  hatred  and  ill  offices  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  Want  of  veracity 
deftroys  a  man's  credit  in  fociety ;  and  all 
vices  make  men  fubjed:  to  contempt,  or 
diflike ;  whereas  the  habitual  pra6tice  of  the 
contrary  virtues  promotes  health  of  body 
and  peace  of  mind ;  and,  in  general,  they 
infure  to  him  the  efteem  and  good  offices  of 
all  thofe  with  whom  he  is  connedled. 

Now,  fince  thefe  evils  which  attend  upon 
vice,  and  this  happinefs  which  refults  from 

virtue. 
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virtue,  are  the  divine  appointment  (fince 
they  take  place  in  confequence  of  his  confti- 
mtion  of  the  courfe  of  nature)  they  may  be 
confidered  as  the  natural  punifliments  of 
vice,  and  the  natural  rewards  of  virtue, 
diftribated  according  to  the  rules  of  juftice 
and  equity,  and  intended  to  inculcate  the 
moft  ufeful  moral  leflbns  on  all  his  intel- 
ligent offspring,  the  fubjedts  of  his  moral 
government. 

We,  alfo,  fee  fomething  like  the  excrcife 
of  mercy  in  the  conduit  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence ;  fince  the  natural  punifliments  of 
vice  feldom  take  place  immediately,  but 
leave  a  man  room  to  recblledt,  ^nd  recover 
himfelf ;  and,  if,  after  a  man  has  been  ad- 
difted  to  vice,  he  become  truly  reformed, 
the  inconveniences  he  has  brought  upon 
himielf  are,  in  general,  either  removed,  or 
mitigated ;  fo  that  he  finds  his  condition 
the  better  for  it. 

It  may,  alfo,  according  to  the  reafoning 
applied  in  a  former  cafe,  be  confidered  as  an 
argument  for  all   the  perfections  of  God, 

that 
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that  we  are  fo  formed,  that  we  cannot  but 
approve  of,  and  efteem  every  branch  of  vir- 
^tue.  For  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  our 
maker  would  have  formed  us  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  he  himfelf  fhould  be  the 
objed:  of  our  diflike  and  abhorrence.  Our 
natural  love  of  goodnefs  and  virtue,  there- 
fore, is  a  proof  that  every  branch  of  it  en- 
ters into  the  charadter  of  the  divine  being, 
and  confequently  that  thofe  qualities  are  the 
objects  of  his  favour  and  approbation. 

Since,  however,  all  the  moral  perfections 
of  God  arc  derived  from  his  benevolence ; 
fo  that  holinefs,  juftice,  mercy,  and  truth, 
are  in  hin^  only  modifications,  as  it  were, 
of  fimple  goodnefs ;  we  (hould  endeavour  to 
conceive  of  him,  as  much  as  poflible,  ac- 
cording to  his  real  nature ;  confidering  be- 
nevolence as  his  fole  ruling  principle,  and 
the  proper  fpring  of  all  his  actions.  This 
is,  alfo,  the  moft  honourable  and  the  moft 
amiable  light  in  which  we  can  view  him, 
remembering  that  goodnefs  neceflarily  im- 
plies what  we  call  juftice,.  though  its  more 
natural  form  be  that  of  mercy. 

Upon 
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.  Upon  the  whole,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  is  but  a  very  impcrfedt  idea 
that  we  can  form  of  the  moral  perfedtions  of 
God  from  the  light  of  nature.     It  hardly 
amounts  to  what  may  be  called  an  idea  of 
his  charaSier.     We  know  nothing  of  Gpd 
by  the  light  of  nature  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  works ;  and  thefe  are  fuch  as 
we   cannot  fully   comprehend;    both    the 
efficient   and   the    final    caufes    being,    in 
many  cafes,  unknown  to  us :  whereas  the 
clearer  ideas  we  have  of  the  characters  of 
men,  arc  acquired  from  a  refledion   upon 
fuch  parts  of  their  conduft  as  we  can  both 
fully  comprehend,  and  are  capable  of  our- 
fclves ;  fo  that  we  can  tell  precifely  how 
we  (hould  feel  and  be  difpofed,  if  we  adted 
in  the  fame  manner.     The  knowledge,  al- 
fo,  of  the  manner  in  which  men  exprefs  them- 
fehesy  upon    known    occafions,   is  a  great 
help  to  us  in  judging  of  what   they  feel, 
,and    confequently    in    inveftigating    their 
proper  charafter ;  and  this  is  an  advantage 
of  which    we  are   entirely  deftitute  with 
refpeft  to  God,   on  the  principles  of  the 
light  of  nature. 

It 
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It  is  from  revelation  chiefly,  if  not  only, 
that  we  get  a  juft  idea  of  what  wc  may  call 
the  proper  chstfafter  of  the  divine  being. 
There  we  may  both  hear  his  declarations, 
and  fee  various  fpccimens  of  his  conduct, 
with  refpeft  to  a  variety  of  perfohs  and  oc- 
cafions ;  by  which  means  we  have  the  bcft 
opportunity  of  entering,  as  it  were,  into 
his  fentiments,  perceiving,  his  difpofition, 
learning  what  are  the  objefts  of  his  ap- 
probation or  diflike,  in  fhort,  of  gaining 
a  proper  and  diftindt  idea  of  his  morai  cha^ 
ra^er. 


PART 
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PART        II. 

Or    THE    DUTY,    AND    FUTURE   EXPECTATIONS 
OF    MANKIND. 

SECTION      I. 

\ 

Of  tbe  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 

HAVING  leen  what  it  is  that  nature 
teaches  us  concerning  GOD,  our 
next  inquiry  refpedts  the  proper  rule  of  bu^ 
man  conduSly  and  our  expeSiationSy  grounded 
upon  that  condudt.  No  man  comes  into 
the  world  to  be  idle.  Every  man  is  fur- 
oiflied  with  a  variety  of  paffions,  which  will 
continually  engage  him  in  fome  purfuit  or 
odier ;  and  the  great  queftion  we  have  to 
decide  is  what  paffions  we  ought  to  indulge, 
and  what  purfuiirs  we  ought  to  engage  in. 
Now  there  are  feveral  very  proper  rules  by 
which  to  form  our  judgment  in  this  cafe; 
bccaufc   there  are  feveral  juft  objcds  that 

we 
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wc  ought  to  have  in  view  in  our  coiidud. 

It  is  very  happy,  however,  that  this  variety 

in  our  views  can  never  miflead  us,  fince  all 

the  great  ends  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  are 

gained    by  the    fame    means.     They   arc, 

therefore,   like  fo  many  different  clues  to 

lead  to  the  fame  end  ;  and  in  the  following 

enquiry  I  fhall  make  ufe  of  any  one  of  them, 

or  all  of  them,  as  it  may  happen  that,  in  any 

particular  cafe,  they  can  be  applied  to  the 

moft  advantage. 

Strivftly  fpeaking,  there  are  no  more  than 
two  juft  and  independent  rules  of  human 
conduiV,  according  to  the  light  of  nature, 
one  of  which  is  obedience  to  the  will  of 
,God,  and  the  other  a  regard  to  our  own 
real  happinefs  -,  for  another  rule,  which  is 
a  regard  to  the  good  of  others,  exa£lly  coin- 
cides with  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God; 
■fince  all  that  we  know  of  the  will  of  God, 
.according  to  the  light  of  nature,  is  his  de- 
fire  that  all  his  creatures  fhould  be  ^happy, 
and  therefore  that  they  (hould  all  contri- 
bute to  the  happinefs  of  each  other.     In  re- 
velation we  learn  the  will  of  God  in  a  more 
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dirc£l  method,  and  then  obedience  to  God, 
and  a  regard  to  the  good  of  others  will  be 
diftindl  and  independent  jprinciples  of  ac- 
tion,   though   they  both   enjoin   the  fame 
thing.     The  fourth,  and  laft  rule  of  human 
condufl,  is  a  regard  to  the  dilates  of  r^«- 
fcience.     But  this  is  only  the  fubftitute  of 
the  other   principles,   and,   in  fact,   arifes 
from  them  j  prompting  to  right  condu6t  on 
emergencies,    where  there  is  no  time  for 
reafoning  or  reflexion ;  and  where,  confc- 
quently,  no  proper  rule  of  condudl  could 
be  applied. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  proper  dif- 
tinflion  and  connection  of  thefe  rules,  I 
(hall  confider  each  of  them  feparatjcly.  The 
firft  objeft  of  enquiry,  in  order  to  invefti- 
gate  the  proper  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  is 
what  kind  of  condudl  the  divine  being 
mod  approves. 

Now  the  divine  being,  whofe  own  objeft, 
as  has  been  fhewn,  is  the  happinefs  of  his 
creatures,  will  certainly  moft  approve  of 

thofc 
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thofe  ientiments,  and  of  that  condud:  of 
ours,  by  which  that  happinefs  is  beft  pro- 
vided for ;  and  this  condudl  muft  deferve  to 
be  called  right  and  proper  in  the  ftrideft 
fenfe  of  the  words.  If  we  examine  the 
workmanfliip  of  any  artift,  our  only  rule  of 
judging  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  with 
rcfpe£l  to  it,  is  its  fitnefs  to  anfwer  his  de- 
fign  in  making  it.  Whatever,  in  its  ftruc- 
ture,  is  adapted  to  gain  that  end,  we  imme- 
diately pronounce  to  be  as  it  Jhould  be,  and 
whatever  obftru:1s  his  defign,  we  pronounce 
to  be  wrongs  and  to  want  corredlion.  The 
fame  method  of  judging  may  be  transferred 
to  the  works  of  God ;  fo  that  whatever  it 
be,  in  the  fentiments  or  conduit  of  men, 
that  concurs  with,  and  promotes  the  de- 
fign of  our  maker,  we  muft  pronounce  to 
be,  therefore,  rights  and  whatever  tends 
to  thwart  and  obftrud  his  end,  we  ought 
to  call  wrong :  becaufe,  when  the  former 
prevails,  the  great  obje£l:  of  the  whole 
fyilem  is  gained:  whereas,  when  the  lat- 
ter takes  place,  that  end  and  defign  is  de- 
feated. 

2.  On 
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2.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to 
form  a  rule  for  our  conduft  independent  of 
any  regard  to  the  divine  being,  we  fhould 
certainly  conclude  that  it  is  the  part  of  wif- 
dom,  to  provide  for  our  greateft  happincfs  1 
and,  confequently,  that  we  fhould  cheri(h 
thofc  fentiments,  and  adopt  that  conduft, 
by  which  it  will  be  beft  fecured.  But  this 
rulcmuft  coincide  with  the  former;  becaufe 
pur  happinefs  is  an  objeiSl:  with  the  diviiie 
being  no  lefs  than  it  is  with  ourfelves ;  for 
it  has  been  (hewn,  that  benevolence  is  the 
fpring  of  all  his  adlions,  and  that  he  made 
us  to  be  happy. 

3,  Since,  however,  the  divine  goodnefs  is 
general,  and  impartial ;  and  he  muft,  con- 
fequently, prefer  the  happinefs  of  the  whole, 
to  that  of  any  individuals,  it  cannot  be  his 
pleafure^  that  we  fhould  confult  our  own 
intereft,  at  the  expence  of  that  of  others. 
Confidering  ourfelves,  therefore,  not  as  fe- 
parate  individuals,  but  as  members  of  fo- 
ciety,  another  object  that  we  ought  to  have 
in  view  is  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures,  and  of  mankind  at  large.     Bat  ilill 

Vol.  I.  E.  there 
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there  is  no  real  difagreement  among  thefe 
different  rules  of  conduft,  becaufe  we  are  fo 
made,  as  focial  beings,  that  every  man  pro- 
vides the  moft  effectually  for  his  ovrn  hap^ 
pinefs,  when  he  cultivates  thofe  fentiments, 
and  purfues  that  condudt,  which,  at  the 
fame  time,  mofl:  eminently  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of.  thofe  with  whom  he  is  con- 
nedted.  Such  is  the  wifdom  of  this  admi- 
rable conflitution,  that  every  individual  of 
the  fyflem  gains  his  own  ends,  and  thofe  of 
his  maker,  by  the  fame  means. 

The  lafl  rule  is  confcience^  which  is  the 
refult  of  a  great  variety  of  impreffions,  the 
conclufions  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  refpefting  what  is  right 
and  fit  in  our  condudt,  forming  a  fet  of 
maxims  which  are  ready  to  be  applied  upon 
every  emergency,  where  there  would  be  no 
time  for  reafon  or  reflection.  Confcience, 
being  a  principle  thus  formed,  is  properly 
confidered  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  three  other 
rules,  viz,  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  tq 
our  own  greatefl  happinefs,  and  the  good  of 
others,  and  it  is,  in  faCV,  improved  and  cor-. 

re^ed 
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rcScd  from  time  to  time  by  having  recourfe 
to  thefe   rules.     This   principle   of  con- 
fcicnce,  therefore,  being,  as  it  were,  the  re- 
fult  of  all  the  other  principles  of  our  con- 
dudt  united,  mult  deferve  to  be  confidered  as 
the  guide  of  life,  together  with  them ;  and 
itsdiflates,  though  they  vary,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  with  education,  and  will  be  found  to 
be,  in  fome  refpcfls,  different  among  diffe- 
rent nations  of  the  world,  yet,  in  general, 
evidently  concur  in  giving  their  fan£lion 
I     to  the  fame  rules  of  condudV,  that  are  fug- 
gcfted  by  the  three  before  mentioned  con- 
fiderations.     For,  if  we  confider  what  kind 
of  fentiments  and  condu£l  mankind  in  gene- 
nd  will,  without  much  refleflion,  and  with- 
out Hefitation,  pronounce  to  be  right  ^   if 
we  confider  what  are  the  adlions  that  we 
moft  cftcem  and  admire  in  others,  and  that 
we  refledt  upon  with  the  moft  fatisfadtion  in 
ourfelves,  they  will  appear  to  be  the  fame 
with  thofe  which  tend  to  make  ourfelves 
and  others  the  moft  truly  happy. 

Following  thefe  four  guides,   we  fhall 

find  that  temperance,  or  the  due  govern- 

F  2  ment 
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ment  of  our  paflions^  with  rcfpcSt  to  our-i' 
.felvcs;  juftice,  benevolence,  and  veracity 
with  rcfpeft  to  others;  together  with  grati- 
tude, obedience^  and  refignation  to  God, 
ought  to  be  moft  afliduoufly  cultivated  by 
us ;  as  what  are,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft 
pleafing  to  our  maker,  the  moft  conducive 
to  our  own  happinefs,  and  that  of  others, 
and  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  natural  and 
unpcrverted  div5lates  of  confcience. 

That  we  are  capable  of  governing  our- 
felves  by  thcfe  rules,  and,  from  a  proper  re- 
gard to  motives,  can  voluntarily  chufe  and 
purfue  that  courfe  of  life  which  the  will  of 
God,  a  regard  to  our  own  happinefs,  to  th« 
good  of  fociety,  and  the  didates  of  our 
confciences,  uniformly  recommend  to  us,  is 
fometimes  expreffed  by  faying  that  wc  are 
the  proper fubjeSls  of  moral  government  ^  Un-» 
lefs  we  fuppofe  that  men  have  this  volun- 
tary power  over  their  adlions,  whereby  they 
can,  at  pleafure,  either  obey  or  difobey  the 
proper  rule  of  life ;  that  is,  unlefs  they  be 
fo  conftituted,  that  the  proper  motives  to 
right  conduct  can  have  a  fufficient  influence. 

»pon 
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npon  their  minds,  all  religion  is  in  vain. 
To  what  purpofe  can  it  be  to  give  men  a 
law,  which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  ob- 
fcire ;  or  what  propriety  can  there  be  either 
in  rewarding  them  for  adtions  to  which  they 
could  not  contribute,  or  in  punifhing  them 
for  offences  which  they  could  not  help. 

We  may,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted, 
as  the  firft,  and  moft  fundamental  principle 
of  all  religion,  as  neceflary  to  our  being  the 
proper  fubjedts  of  moral  government,  that 
wc  are  equally  capable  of  intending  and  do- 
ing both  good  and  evil ;  and  therefore  that 
it  is  not  in  vain  that  laws  are  propofed  to  us, 
and  motives  are  laid  before  us,  both  toper- 
fuade  us  to  what  is  right,  and  to  difTuade 
us  from  what  is  wrong,  fince  it  depends  up- 
on ourfelves,  whether  we  will  be  influenced 
by  them  or  not. 

If  we  obferve  the  proper  rules  of  con- 
duS^,  or  the  laws  of  our  natures,  we  (hall 
fccure  to  ourfelves  many  folid  advantages  ; 
and  if  we  do  not  obferve  them,  we  entail 

F  3  upon 
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upon  ourfelves  many  evils.  Thcfc  ar^ 
therefore,  called  the  pun'jjhtnents  ofvice^  an— a 
the  former  the  rewards  of  virtue  ;  and  fincn 
they  are  difpenfed  by  the  providence  en 
God,  and  take  place  according  to  his  ap^ 
pointment,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  courHfc 
of  nature ;  he  is  properly  confidered  as  ovmL 
moral  governor  J  znd  judge,  and  we  are  faid  t:^ 
be  accountable  to  him  for  our  condud. 

From  a  regard  to  the  four  rules  of  righr^ 
and  wrong,  explained  above,  I  fhall  no^ 
endeavour  to  analize  the  fentiments,  tli^ 
paflions,  and  affeftions  of  mankind, 
lay  down  particular  rules  for  our  conduj 
in  life« 
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SECTION      II. 

Of  the  different  objeSfs^  of  purfuit,  and  the 
different  pajjions  and  affeSiions  of  men  cor^ 
ref ponding  to  them. 

IN  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  con- 
cerning  the  condud:  of  man,  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  a  member  of  fociety,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  above  laid  down,  it  will  be 
ncceflary  to  have  a  juft  idea  of,  and  to  keep 
in  view,  the  different  objefts  of  our  purfuit, 
and  the  different  paffions  and  affedtions  of 
our  nature  correfponding  to  them. 

We  find  ourfelves  placed  in  a  world,  in 

which  we  are  furrounded  by  a  variety  of 

objefts,    which  are   capable  of  giving  us 

plcafure  and  pain ;  and  finding  by  our  own 

experience,  and  the  information  of  others, 

in  what  manner  each  of  them  is  adapted  to 

affefl:  us,  we  learn  to  defire  fome  of  them, 

and  feel  an  averfion  to  others.     To  thefe 

F  4  defires 
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defires  and  averfions  we  give  the  name  of 
fajjions  or  affeSiions^  and  we  generally  clafs 
them  according  to  the  objedts  to  which  they 
correfpond,  Thefe  paflions  and  aiFedtions 
arc  the  fp/ings  of  all  our  adtions,.  and  by 
their  means  we  ^e  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  interefting  purfuits  through  the  'whole 
courfe^  of  our  lives.  When  we  fucceed  in 
our  purfuits,  or  are  in  hopes  of  fucceeding, 
wc  are  happy;  and  when  we  are  difap- 
pointed  in  our  fchemes,  or  in  fear  of  being 
fo,  wc  are  unhappy. 

I.  The  firft  and  loweft  clafs  of  our  de- 
fires  is  that  by  which  we  are  prompted  to 
feek  after  corporeal  or  fenfual  pleafure,  and 
confequently  to  avoid  bodily  pain.  Thefe 
appetites^  as  they  are  ufually  called,  to  dif- 
tinguiih  them  from  pajions  of  a  more  re- 
fined nature,  arc  common  with  us  and  the 
brutes  ;  and  to  all  appe^ance  they  are  pof- 
fefled  of  them  in  as  high  a  degree  as  we  are, 
and  are  capable  of  receiving  as  much  plea- 
fure from  them  as  we  are.  Indeed,  t\ic  final 
Muji,  or  the  ohjefi  of  thefe  appetites  is  the 

very 
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yery  fame  with  refpeft  to  both,  namely^  the 
continuance  of  life>  and  the  propagation  of 
the  fpecies.  It  was  neceflary,  therefore, 
that  all  animals,  which  have  equally  their 
own  fubfiftence,  and  the  continuance  of 
their  fpecies  to  provide  for,  fhould  be  equal- 
ly furniflied  with  them, 

2.  It  happens,  from  a  variety  of  caufes, 
that  pleafurable  ideas  are  transferred,  by  af- 
fociation>  upon  objedts  which  have  not,  ori- 
ginally, and  in  themfelves,   the  power  of 
gratifying  any  of  our  fenfes ;  as  thofe  which 
give  us  the  ideas  that  we  call  beautiful  or 
fublime^    particularly   thofe   that  occur   in 
works  of  genius,  ftrokes  of  wit,  and  in  the 
polite  arts  of  mufic,  painting,  and  poetry. 
Our  capacity  for  enjoying  pleafures  of  this 
kind,  depending  upon  the  aflbciation  of  our 
ideas,  and  requiring  fuch  advances  in  intel- 
lectual life  as  brutes  are  incapable  of,  they 
arc,  therefore,  clafled  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  intellectual  pleafures  (a  name 
which  we  give  to  all  our  pleafures,  except 
thoie  of  fenfe)  and  more  particularly  un- 
der the  head  oi  pleafures  of  imagination ;  be- 

cauie 
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caufe  the  greater  part  of  them  arc  founded 
on  thofe  refemblances  of  things,  which  are 
perceived  and  recollected  by  that  modifica- 
tion of  our  intelledual  powers  which  wc 
call  fancy. 

.3.  Another  clafs  of  our  paflions  may  be 
termed  the  fociaU  becaufe  they  arife  from 
our  connexions  with  our  fellow  creatures 
of  mankind ;  and  thefe  are  of  two  kinds, 
confifting  either  in  our  defire  of  their  good 
opinion,  or  in  our  wifliing  their  happinefs 
or  mifery.  In  this  latter  fpecies  of  the 
clafs,  we  alfo  comprize  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vours, and  a  refentment  of  the  wrongs  we 
receive  from  them. 

Thofe  afFedlions  of  the  mind  which  re- 
ipe£l  the  divine  being  belong  to  this  clafs, 
the  obje£t  of  them  being  one  with  whom 
we  have  the  moft  intimate  connection,  to 
whom  we  are  under  the  greatejft  obligation, 
and  whofe  approbation  is  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance to  us.  All  the  difference  there  is 
between  our  afFedtions,  confidered  as  having 
God  or  man  for  their  objedV,  arifcs  from  the 

difference 
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difference  of  their  fituation  with  refpeiSt  to 
us.     The  divine  being,  ftanding  in  no  need 
of  our  fervices,  is,  therefore,  no  objeft  of 
our  benevolence,  properly  fo  called;   but 
the  fentiments  of  reverence,  love,  and  con- 
fidence, with  refpedl  to  God,  are  of  the  fame 
nature  with  thofe  which  we  exercife  towards 
our  fellow  creatures,  only  infinitely  exceed- 
ing them  in  degretj  as  the  divine  power, 
Wifdom,    and    goodnefs,    infinitely    exceed 
every  thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  man. 

Some  of  the  brutes,  living  in  a  kind  of 
imperfe<ft  fociety,  and  particularly  domeftick 
animals,  are  capable  of  feveral  of  the  paflions 
belonging  to  this  clafs,  as  gratitude,  love, 
hatred,  &c.  but  having  only  a  fmall  degree 
of  intelle<ft,  they  are  hardly  capable  of  thofe 
which  have  for  their  objedt  the  efteem  or 
good  opinion  of  others ;  which  feem  to  re- 
quire a  confiderable  degree  of  refinement. 
We  fee,  however,  in  horfes,  and  fome  other 
animals,  the  ftrongeft  emulation,  by  which 
they  will  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft 
in  their  endeavours  to  furpafs,  and  over- 
come others. 

4.  A 
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4.  A  fourth  fet  of  paflions  is  that  which 
has  for  its  objedt  our  own  inUreJi  ift  genc^ 
ral,  and  is  C2i'\t6,  fe If  love.  This  feeme  to 
require  a  confiderable  degree  of  refinement^ 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  brute  ani^ 
mals  have  no  idea  of  it.  Their  chief  objeft 
is  the  gratification  of  their  appetites  or  paf- 
iionSy  without  refledting  upon  their  happi* 
ntfs  in  general,  or  having  any  fuch  thing  iii 
view  in  their  a<ftions. 

There  is  a  lower  kind  of  felf  intereft,  or 
Tk^^t  felfijhnefs^  the  obje<ft  of  which  is  the 
means  of  procuring  thofe  gratifications  to 
which  money  can  be  fubfervient;  and  from 
loving  money  as  a  meam  of  procuring  a  va- 
riety of  pleafures  and  conveniences,  a  man 
may  at  length  come  to  purfue  it  as  an  end^ 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  proper  ufe  of 
it.  It  then  becomes  a  new  kind  of  pafiion, 
quite  diftin<ft  from  any  other;  infomuch> 
that,  in  order  to  indulge  it,  many  perfdns 
will  deprive  themfelves  of  every  natural 
gratification. 

5.  Laftly^ 
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5.  Laftly,  as  foon  as  we  begin  to  diftin- 
guifh  among  our  adtions,  and  are  fenfiblc 
that  there  are  reafon$  for  fomc  of  them,  and 
againft  others,  we  get  a  notion  of  fome  of 
them  as  what  ought  to  be  performed,  and  of 
others  of  them  as  what  are,  or  ought  to  be 
refrained  from.  In  this  manner  we  get  the 
abftraft  ideas  of  rig&t  and  wrong  in  human 
adions,  and  a  variety  of  pleafing  circum- 
ftances  attending  the  former,  and  difagree* 
able  ones  accompanying  the  latter,  we  come 
in  time  to  love  fome  kind  of  adions,  and  to 
abhor  others,  without  regard  to  any  other 
confideration.  For  the  fame  reafon  certain 
tempers,  or  difpofitions  of  mind,  as  leading 
to  certain  kinds  of  condudt,  become  the  ob- 
jcfts  of  this  moral  approbation,  or  difappro- 
bation;  and  from  the  whole,  arifes  what 
we  call  a  moral fenfcy  or  a  love  of  virtue  and 
a  hatred  of  vice  in  the  abftradt.  This  is  the 
grcateft  refinement  of  which  we  are  capable, 
and  in  the  due  exercife  and  gratification  of 
it  confift^  the  higheft  perfection  and  hap- 
pioefs  of  pur  natures. 
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SECTION      IIL 

Of  the  ruling  paflion,  and  an  ejiimate  of  the 
propriety  and  value  of  the  different  purfuits 
of  mankind^ 

HAVING  given  this  general  delineation 
of  the  various  paflions  and  afFedions 
of  human  nature,  which  may  be  called  the 
fprings  of  all  our  actions  (fince  every  thing 
that  we  do  is  fomething  that  we  arepromf>ted 
to  by  one  or  more  of  them)  I  (hall  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  them  feparately,  in  order 
to  afcertain  how  far  we  ought  to  be  influ*- 
cnced  by  any  of  them,  and  in  what  cafes,  or 
degrees,  the  indulgence  of  any  of  them  be- 
comes wrong  and  criminal* 

Aftuated  as  we  are  by  a  variety  of  paf- 
lions, it  can  hardly  be,  but  that  fome.of 
them  will  have  more  influence  over  us  than 
others.  Thefe  are  fometimes  called  ruling 
pajfionsy  becaufe,  whenever  it  happens  that 
the  gratification  of  fome  interferes  with 

that 
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that  of  others,  all  the  reft  will  give  place  to 
thefe.  If,  for  inftance,  any  man's  ruling. 
paflion  be  the  love  of  money,  he  will  deny 
himfelf  any  of  the  pleafures  of  life  for  the 
fake  of  it ;  whereas,  if  the  love  of  pleafurc 
were  his  ruling  paffion,  he  would  often  run 
the  rifque  of  impoverifhirig  himfelf,  rather 
than  not  procure  his  favourite  indulgence. 

It  muft  be  of  great  importance,  therefore, 
to  know  which  ought  to  be  our  ruling  paf- 
fions  through  life,  or  what  are  thofe  gratifi- 
cations and  purfuits  to  which  we  ought  to 
facrifice  every  thing  elfe.     This  is  the  ob- 
jed  of  our  prefent  enquiry,  in  conducting 
which  we  muft  confider  how  far  the  indul- 
gence of  any  particular  paffion  is  confiftent 
with  our  regard  to  the  four  rules  of  conduft 
that  have  been  explained ;  namely,  the  will 
of  God,  our  own  beft  intereft,  the  good  of 
others,  and  the  natural  dilates  of  our  con- 
fcience  ;  and  in  eftimating  the  value  of  any 
particular  enjoyment,  with  refpedt  to  the 
happinefs  we  receive  from  it,  we  muft  con- 
fider how  great  or  intenfe  it  is,  how  long  it 
will  continue,  whether  we  regard  the  paturc 

of 
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of  the  fenfc  from  which  it  is  derived,  or  th^ 
opportunities  we  may  have  of  procuring  th^ 
gratification  of  it,  and  laftly,  how  far  it  i^ 
confiftent,  or  inconfiftent,  with  other  plea* 
fures  of  our  nature,  more  or  lefs  valuable 
than  itfclf. 

§  I .    Of  the  pleajures  offenfe. 

Since  no  appetite  or  paffidn  belonging  to 
our  frame  was  given  us  in  vain,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  wrong 
in  the  fimple  gratification  of  any  defire  that 
our  maker  has  implanted  in  us,  under  cer- 
tain limitations  and  in  certain  circum-r 
ftances ;  and  if  we  confider  the  proper  objed 
of  any  of  our  appetites,  or  the  end  it  is  caK 
culated  to  anfwer,  it  will  be  a  rule  for  us  in 
determining  hoW  far  the  divine  being  in* 
tended  that  they  fliould  be  indulged.  Now 
fome  of  our  fenfual  appetites  have  for  their 
proper  objeft  the  fupport  of  life,  and  others 
the  propagation  of  the  fpecies.  They 
fliould,  therefore,  be  indulged  as  far  as  is 
neceffary  for  thefe  purpofes,  and  where  the 
indulgence  is  not  fo  exceflive,  or  fo  circum- 

flanced 
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ftanced,  as  to  interfere  with  the  gre;iter  good 
of  ourfelves  and  others. 


1.  But  to  make  the  gratification  of  our 
fenfes  our  primary  purfuit,  muft  be  abfurd; 
for  the  appetite  for  food  is  given  us  for  the 
fake  of  fupporting  life,  and  not  life  for  the 
like  of  confuming  food.  The  like  may 
be  fiid  of  other  fenfual  appetites.  Since, 
therefore,  we  certainly  err  from  the  inten- 
tion of  nature  when  we  make  that  an  end^ 
which  was  plainly  meant  to  be  no  more  than 
a  n»tam  to  fome  farther  end ;  whatever  this 
great  end  of  life  be,  wc  may  conclude  that 
it  cannot  be  the  gratification  of  our  fenfual 
appetites,  for  they  themfelvcs  are  only  a 
means  to  fomething  clfe. 

2.  To  make  the  gratification  of  our  bo- 
dily fenfes  the  chief  end  of  living  would  tend 
to  defeat  itfelf ;  for  a  man  who  fliould  have 
no  other  end  in  view  would  be  apt  fo  to 
overcharge  and  furfeit  his  fenfes,  that  they 
would  become  indifpofcd   for  their  proper 
funftions,  and  indulgence  would  occafion 
nothing  but  a  painful  loathing.     By  intem- 
.    Vol.  I.  G  perance 
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perance  alfo  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  iir 
all  other  corporeal  pleafures,  the  powers  of  > 
the  body  itfelf  are  weakened,  and  a  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  diforders  the  moft  loathfome 
to  behold,  the  moft  painful  to  endure,  and 
the  moft  fatal  in  their  tendencies  and  iflucs. 
The  ingenuity  of  man  cannot  contrive  ^any 
torture  fo  exquifite,  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
fo  long  continuance,  as  thofe  which  arc  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  irregular  indulgence  of  the 
fenfes  -,  whereas  temperance,  and  occaiional 
abftinence,  is  a  means   of  keeping  all  the 
bodily  organs  and    fenfes  in  their   proper 
tone,  difpofed  to  relifti  their  proper  gratifi- 
cations ;  fo  that  they  Ihall  give  a  man  the 
moft  true  and  exquifite  enjoyment  even  of 
fenfual  pleafure.     They  prolong  life  to  the 
utmoft  term  of  nature,  and  contribute  to  a 
peaceful  and  eafy  death. 

3.  An  addiiflednefs  to  fenfual  pleafure 
blunts  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  being  in- 
jurious to  mental  apprchcnfion,  and  all  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  foul,  and  confequently 
deprives  a  man  of  a  great  many  fources  of 
pleafures  which  he  might  otherwife  enjoy, 

and 
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M.d  particularly  of  that  moft  valuable  com- 
plaeency  which  he  might  have  in  his  own 
difpofitions  and  condudt  -,  from  a  proper  and 
temperate  ufe  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

4.  Senfual  indulgences,  though,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  and  in  certain  circumftances, 
they  feem  to  promote  benevolence,  are  evi- 
dently unfriendly  to  it  when  carried  beyond 
that  degree;  for  though  moderate  eating  and 
drinking  in  company  promotes  chearfulnefs, 
and  good  humour,  excefs' frequently  gives 
occafion  to  quarrelling  and  contention,  and 
fometimes  even  to  murder,  Alfo,  when  a 
man  makes  the  indulgence  of  his  appetites 
his  primary  purfuit,  belides  incapacitating 
himfelf  for  the  fervice  of  mankind  in  any 
important  refped,  he  will  fcruple  no  means, 
however  bafe,  cruel,  or  unjuft,  to  procure 
himfelf  his  favourite  pleafures,  which  he 
conceives  to  be  in  a  manner  neceflary  to 
Bis  being. 

5.  With  refpcdl  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
whofe  circumftances  in  life  are  low,  the  fole 
purfuit  of  fenfual  plcafure  is  exceedingly  in- 

G  2  jurious 
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iurious  to  that  induftry  which  is  neceflL-j 


to  their  fupport.  Indeed,  it  is  often  fi 
ficient  to  diffipats  the  mofl:  ample  fortui^ 
and  reduce  men  from  aiHuence  to  povcrt: 
which,  in  fuch  circumflinces,  they  a. 
leaft  able  to  Itru^de  with. 


*oo* 


It  is  impoinble  thit  we  fhould  not  co  :: 
demn  a  dilpcition  and  purfuit  {o  circur:^ 
ft-anced  as  this.  An  addiclcdnefs  to  fenfLia 
plealure  is  manifeftly  incompatible  with  c» 
ov/n  true  intereft,  it  is  injurious  to  othe:a 
and  on  both  thcfc  accounts,  muft  be  co  : 
trary  to  the  will  of  God.  The  vices 
gluttony,  drunkennefs,  and  lewdnefs  are  ^ 
fo,  clearly  contrary  to  the  natural  didta-^ 
of  our  minds  ;  and  every  man  who  is  guH 
of  them,  feels  himfelf  to  be  defpicable  a.x 
criminal,  both  in  his  own  eyes,  and  th<^ 
of  others. 

The  only  rule  with  refpedl  to  our  Jief^ 
to  prefer  thofe  kinds,  and  that  quantity     ^ 
food,  which  moft  conduces   to   the  heal* 
and  vigour  of  our   bodies.     Whatever     ^ 
eating  or  drinking  is  ijiconfiftent  with,  ar: 

obftru<^ 
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obftrufts  this  end,   is  wrong,  and  fhould 

carefully  be  avoided ;  and  every  man's  own 

e:xperience,  aflifled  with  a  little  information 

from  others,  will  be  fufficient  to  inform 

iiim  what  is  nearly  the  befl:  for  himfelf  in 

fcwth  thefe  refped:s ;   fo  that  no  perfon  is 

i  ikely  to  injure  himfelf  much  through  mere 

^•ruiftake. 

With  refpeS:  to  thofe  appetites  that  are 
^^bfervicnt  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpe- 
^iries,  I  would  obferve,  that  the  experience  of 
^^cs  teftifies,  that  jfiarria^e^  at  a  proper  time 
^:>f  life,  whereby  one  man  is  confined  to  one 
"^woman,  is  moft  favourable  to  health  and  the 
ttrrue  enjoyment  of  life.     It  is  a  means  of 
araifing  the  greateft  number  of  healthy  chil- 
dren, and  makes  the  bcil  provifion  for  their 
inftrunion  and  fettlemcnt  in  life;  and  no- 
^liing  more  need  be  faid  to  fhew  that  this 
ftate  of  life  has  every  charafler  of  what  is 
right,  and  what  ought  to  be  adopted,  in 
preference  to  every  other  niode  of  indulg- 
ing our  natural  paflions. 

G  3  Marriage 
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Marriage  is,  moreover,  of  excellent  ufe  as 
a  means  of  transferring  our  afFevSlions  from 
ourfelves  ^o  others.  We  fee,  not  in  ex- 
traordinary cafes,  but  generally,  in  common 
life,  that  a  man  even  prefers  the  happinefs 
of  his  wife  and  children  to  his  own;  and  his 
regard  for  them  is  frequently  a  motive  to 
fuch  induftry,  and  fuch  an  exertion  of  his 
powers,  as  would  make  him  exceedingly 
unhappy,  if  it  were  not  for  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  benefit  that  accrues  to  them 
from  it.  Nay,  in  many  cafes,  we  fee  men 
riiking  their  lives,  and  even  rulfhing  on  cer- 
tain death,  in  their  defence.  The  fame, 
alfo,  is  generally  the  attachment  of  wives 
to  their  hufbands,  and  fometimes,  but  not 
fo  generally,  the  attachment  of  children 
to  their  parents. 

We  may  add,  that  when  once  a  man's  af-? 
fec5tions  have  been  transferred  from  himfclf 
to  others,  even  his  wife  and  children,  they 
are  more  ealily  extended  to  other  perfons, 
ftill  more  remote  from  him,  and  that,  by 
this  means,  he  is  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a 

principle 
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principle  of  general  benevolence,  patriotifm, 
and  public  fpirit,  which  perfons  who  live 
to  be  old  without  ever  marrying  are  not  fo 
generally  remarkable  for.  The  attention 
of  thefe  perfons  having  been  long  confined 
to  themfclves,  they  often  grow  more  and 
more  felfiih  and  narrow  fpirited,  fo  as  to  be 
actuated  in  all  their  purfuits  by  a  joylefs 
defire  of  accumulating  what  they  cannot 
confume  themfclves,  and  what  they  muft 
leave  to  thofe  who,  they  know,  have  but 
little  regard  for  them,  and  for  whom  they 
have  but  little  regard.' 

A  fcries  of  family  cafes  (in  which  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  anxiety  and  painful  fym- 
pathy  have  a  good  effed:)  greatly  improves, 
and  as  it  were  melloivsy  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  a  kind  of  exercife  and  difcipline,  which 
eminently  fits  him  for  great  and  generous 
condud;  and,  in  fac>,  makes  him  a  fu- 
perior  kind  of  being,  with  refpeft  to  the 
generality  of  thofe  who  have  had  no  family 
conne:lions. 

G  4  On 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  courfe  of  lewd  in — 
dulgence,  without  family  cafes,  finks  a  man. 
below  his  natural  level.  Promifeuous  com- 
merce gives  an  indelible  vicious  taint  to 
the  imagination,  fo  that,  to  the  lateft  term 
of  life,  thofe  ideas  will  be  predominant, 
which  are  proper  only  to  youthful  vigour. 
And  what  in  nature  is  more  wretched,  ab- 
furd,  and  defpicable,  than  to  have  the  mind 
continually  haunted  with  ideas  of  pleafures 
which  cannot  be  enjoyed;  and  which  ought 
to  have  been  long  abandoned,  for  enter- 
tainments more  fuited  to  years  ;  and  from 
which,  if  perfons  had  been  properly  trained, 
they  would,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  have 
been  prepared  to  receive  much  greater  and 
fuperior  fatisfai£tion. 

Befides,  all  the  pleafures  of  the  fexes  in 
the  human  fpecies,  who  cannot  fink  them- 
felves  fo  low  as  the  brutes,  depend  much 
upon  opinion y  or'  particular  mental  attach- 
ment ;  and  confequently,  they  are  greatly 
heightened  by  fentiments  of  love  and  a^'ec^ 
iion,   which   have   no  place  with  c6mmon 

proftitutes. 
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proftitutes,  or  concubines,  where  the  con- 
nedion  is  only  occafional  or  temporary,  and 
confequently  flight.  Thofe  perfons,  there- 
fore, who  give  themfelves  up  to  the  lawlefs 
indulgence  of  their  pafiions,  befi4es  being 
expofcd  to  the  moft  loathfome  and  painful 
diforders,  beiides  exhaufting  the  powers  of 
nature  prematurely,  and  fubjeclling  them- 
felves to  fcvere  rcmorfe  of  mind,  have  not 
(whatever  they  may  fancy  or  pretend)  any 
thing  like  the  real  pleafure  and  fatisfac- 
tion  that  perfons  generally  have  in  the  mar- 
ried ilate. 

§  2.  Of  the  pleafures  of  imagimitton^ 

As  we  ought  not  to  make  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  external  fenfes  the  main  end  of 
life,  fo  neither  ought  we  to  indulge  our  tafte 
for  the  more  refined  pleafures,  thofe  called 
the  pleafures  of  imagination,  without  fome 
bounds.     The  cultivation  of  a  tafte  for  pro- 
priety,  beauty,   and   fublimity,    in  objefts 
natural   or   artificial,    particularly   for    the 
pleafures  of  mufic,  painting,  and  poetry,  is 
very  proper  in  younger  life ;  as  it  ferves  to 

draw 
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dfaw  off  the  attention  from  grofs  animal 
gratifications,  and  to  bring  us  a  ftep  far- 
ther into  intcllcvftual  life;  fo  as  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  higher  attainments.  But  if 
we  ftop  here,  wd  devote  our  whole  time, 
and  all  our  faculties  to  thefe  obje£ls,  we 
ihall  certainly' fall  fhort  of  the  proper  end 
of  life. 

I.  Thefe  objects,  in  general,  only  give 
pleafurfe  to  a  certain  degree,  and  arc  a  fourcc 
of  more  pain  than  pleafure  when  a  perfon's 
tafte  is  arrived  to  a  certain  pitch  of  correiJ- 
nefs  and  delicacy:  for  then  hardly  any  thing 
will  pleafe,  but  every  thing  will  give  difguft 
that  comes  not  up  to  fuch  an  ideaj  ftandard 
of  perfection  as  few  things  in  this  vvorld 
ever  reach  :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  in  this 
life,  at  leaft  in  this  country,  a  perfon  whofe 
tafte  is  no  higher  than  a  mediocrity,  ftands 
the  befl  chance  for  enjoying  the  pleafurfes 
of  imagination;  and  confequentiy,  all  the 
time  and  application  that  is  more  than  ne- 
ceiTary  to  acquire  this  mediocrity  of  tafte, 
or  excellence  in  the  arts  refpecting  it,  are 
wholly  loft. 

Since, 
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Since,  however,  the  perfons  and  objefts 
with  which  a  man  is  habitually  converfant, 
arc  much  in  his  own  power,  a  confiderable, 
refinement  of  tafte  may  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
cafes,  impair  the  happinefs  of  life,  but,  un- 
der the  direftion  of  prudence  may  multiply 
the  pleafures  of  it,  and  give  a  perfon  a  more 
cxquifite  enjoyment  of  it. 

2.  Very  great  refinement  and  tafte,  and 
great  excellence  in  thofe  arts  which  are  the 
objeft  of  it,  are  the  parents  of  fuch  excef- 
fivc  vanity i  as  expofes  a  man  to  a  variety  of 
mortifications,  and  difappointments  in  life. 
They  are  alfo  very  apt  to  produce  envy,  jea- 
loufy,  peevifhnefs,  malice,  and  other  difpo- 
fitions  of  mind,  which  are  both  uncafy  tq 
a  man's   felf,  and  difqualify  him  for  con- 
tributing to  the  pleafure  and  happinefs  of 
others.     This  is  more  efpecially  the  cafe 
where  a  man's  excellence  lies  chiefly  in  a 
fingle  thing,  which,  from  confining  his  at- 
tention to  it,  will  be  imagined  to  be  of  ex- 
traordinary confcquence,  while  every  other 
kind  of  excellence  will  be  undervalued. 

.3.  With 
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J.  With  refpeft  to  many  p^rfons,  a  great 
refinement  of  tafte  is  attended  with  the  fame 
inconveniences  as  an  addidednefs  to  fenfaal 
pleafure;  for  it  is  apt  to  lead  them  into 
many  expences,  and  make  them  defpife 
plain  honeft  induflry;  whereby  they  are  fre- 
quently brought  into  a  ftate  of  poverty^  fur- 
rounded  with  a  thoufand  artificial  wants,  and 
without  the  means  of  gratifying  them. 

A  tafte  for  the  pleafures  of  imagination 
ought,  more  particularly,  to  be  indulged, 
and  even  encouraged,  in  younger  life,  in  the 
interval  between  a  ftate  of  mere  animal  na- 
ture, in  a  child,  and  the  ferious  purfuits  of 
manhood.  It  is  alfo  a  means  of  relaxing 
the  mind  from  too  clofe  an  attention  to  feri- 
ous bufinefs,  through  the  whole  of  life,  pro- 
moting innocent  amufement,  chearfulnefs, 
and  good  humour.  Befides,  a  tafte  for  na- 
tural, and  alfo  for  artificial  propriety,  beau- 
ty, and  fublimity,  has  a  connection  with  a 
tafte  for  moral  propriety,  moral  beauty,  and 
dignity ;  and  when  properly  cultivated,  en- 
ables us  to  take  more  pleafure  in  the  con- 
tciiipbtion  of  the  works,   pcifodtions,  and 

providence 
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providence  of  God.  Here,  indeed,  it  is, 
that  a  juft  tafte  for  thefe  refined  pleafures 
finds  its  higheft  and  moft  perfedt  gratifica^ 
tion :  for  it  is  in  thefe  contemplations,  that 
inftances  of  the  moil  exquifite  propriety, 
beauty,  and  grandeur  occur. 

A  regard  to  our  greateft  happinefs  was 
allowed  before  to  be  one  of  the  proper  rules 
of  our  condudt;  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
was  fhewn  to  be  only  one  of  four ;  and  in 
faft  the  proper  end  of  it,  or  our  greateft 
happinefs  as  individuals,  is  moft  cffedtaolly 
gained,  when  it  is  not  itfclf  the  i-Kniediaie 
fcope  of  our  aftions  ;  that  is,  when  we  have 
notour  intcreft  directly  in  view,  but  when 
we  are  aftuatcd  by  a  difintcrefted  regard  to 
the  good  of  others,  to  the  commands  of  God, 
and  to  the  diftates  of  confcicnce. 

I.  When  we  keep  up  a  regard  .to  our- 
felves  in  our  condud:,  we  can  never  exdude 
^  fuch  a  degree  of  anxiety,   and  jealoufy  of 
others,  as  will  always  make  us  in  fome  de- 
gree 
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gree  unhappy ;  and  wc  find  by  experience^ 
that  no  pcrfons  have  fo  true  and  unalkyed 
enjoyments,  as  thofe  who  lofe  fight  of  thent- 
felves,  and  of  all  regard  to  their  own  happi- 
nefs,  in  higher  and  greater  purfuits. 

2.  Though  it  be  true,  that,  when  our  in- 
tercft  is  perfeftly  underftood,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  beft  promoted  by  thofe  adiions 
which  are  dilated  by  a  regard  to  the  good 
of  others,  &c.  it  requires  great  comprehen- 
fion  of  mind  even  to  fee  this,  and  much 
more  to  adt  upon  it ;  fo  that  if  the  bulk  of 
mankind  were  taught  to  purfue  their  own 
proper  happinefs,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  life, 
they  would  be  led  to  do  many  things  inju- 
rious to  others,  not  being  able  to  fee  how 
they  could  otherwife  make  the  beft  provi- 
fion  for  themfelves. 

3.  If  we  confult  the  unperverted  dictates 
of  our  minds,  we  fhall  feel  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  meannefs  in  a  man's  adting  from  a 
view  to  his  own  intereft  only ;  and  if  any 
perfon  were  known  to  have  no  higher  mo- 
tive for  his  conduft,  though  he  fhould  have 

fo 
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(0  much  compreheniion  of  mind,  as  that 
this  principle  fhould  never  miflciad  him,  and 
every  particular  action  which  he  was  led  t6 
by  it  fhould  be,  in  itfelf,  always  right,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  mof-al 
mrthy  fo  as  to  command  our  ejieem-,  and  he 
would  not,  at  all  engage  our  love.  All  we 
could  fay  in  his  favour  would  be  that  he 
was  a  prudent  man,  not  that  he  v/as  virtu-' 
ous.  Nay,  we  .fhould  not  allow  that  any 
man's  condudt  was  even  rlghty  in  the  high- 
eft  and  mofl  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  unlcfs 
he  was  influenced  by  motives  of  a  higher 
and  purer  nature ;  namely,  a  regard  to  the 
will  of  God,  to  the  good  of  others,  or  to  the 
dictates  of  confcience. 

It  feems  to  follow  from  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  that  this  principle,  of  a  regard  to  our 
highefl  intereft,  holds  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  the  vices  and  the  virtues  ;  and  that 
its  principal  ufe  is  to  be  a  means  of  raifing 
us  above,  all  the  lower  and  vicious  purfuits^ 
to  thofe  that  are  higher,  and  properly  fpeak- 
ing  virtuous  and  praife  worthy.  From  a 
regard  to  our  true  intereft,  or  mere  felf  lovc> 

we 
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we  arc  firA  of  all  made  icn£ble  that  wc 
(hould  injure  ourfelvcs  by  making  the  gra- 
tification of  our  fenfes,  or  the  pleafures  of 
imagination,  &c.  our  chief  purfuit,  and  the 
great  bufinefs  and  end  of  life ;  and  we  arc 
convinced  that  it  is  our  wifdom  to  pay  a 
fupreme  regard  to  th^  will  of  our  maker, 
to  employ  ourfelves  in  doing  good  to  others, 
and,  univerfally,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  our 
confciences.  This  perfuafion  will  lead  us 
to  do  thofe  things  which  we  know  to  be 
agreeable  to  thofc  higher  principles,  though 
we  cannot  immediately  fee  them  to  be  for 
our  interell ;  and,  by  degrees,  we  fhall  get 
a  habit  of  afting  in  the  moft  pious,  gene- 
rous, and  confcientious  manner,  without 
ever  having  our  ovv^n  happincfs  in  view, 
or  in  the  leaft  attending  to  any  conne6tion, 
immediate  or  diftant,  that  our  conduct  has 
with  it. 

On  thefe  accounts,  it  feems  better  not  to 
confider  any  kind  of  felf  intereft  as  an  ulti- 
mate rule  of  our  condufl ;  but  that,  inde- 
pendent of  any  regard  to  our  own  happi- 
nefs,   we  fhould   think   ourfelves  obliged 

confcientioufly 
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cohfcientioufly  to  do  What  is  right,  iftd  gd-^ 
hcitufly  atld  diflhtfercftedly  to  pilffhe  thft 
geod  of  others  j  though,  to  all  appfcarahce, 
wc  facHfice  our  own  to  it ;  and  at  all  dverlti 
to  confortn  to  the  will  of  our  maker,  who, 
ftabding  ih  an  equal  relation  to  all  his  off- 
fprihg,  muft  wifh  thte  good  of  them  all,  and 
therefore  cannot  approve  of  our  confulting 
eur  own  happinefs  at  the  expence  of  that  of 
others,  but  muft  rather  take  plcafure  in  fee- 
ing us  adl  upon  the  maxims  of  his  own  ge- 
ncreui  benevolence ;  depending,  in  general, 
that  that  great,  i-ighteous,  and  good  being, 
who  ajiproves  of  our  cohduft,  will  not  fufFef* 
us  to  be  lofers  by  it  upon  the  whole. 

There  is  a  lower  fpecies  of  felf  inttrcft, 
^fiffijhhefs^  confiftihg  in  the  lo'Ve  of  money ^ 
wkich,  beyond  a  certain  degree,  is  highly 
dcfefving  of  cenfiire.  As  a  means  of  pro- 
curing ourfelves  any  kind  of  gratification, 
that  can  be  purchafed,  the  love  of  ihonejr 
i%  a  paffion  of  the  fame  nature  with  a  fond* 
ncfs  for  that  fpecies  of  pleafure  which  taft  bfe 
parchafed  with  it.  If,  f6r  inftahce,  a  maii 
makes  no  other  ufe  of  his  wealth  than  to 

Vol-*  I.  H  procure 
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procure  the  means  of  fenfual  pleafure,  the 
love  of  money»  in  him,  is  only  another  name 
for  the  love  of  pleafure.  If  a  man  accmna* 
lates  nK>ney  with  no  other  view  than  to  in* 
dulge  his  tafte  in  the  refined  arts  above  men- 
tioned, his  love  of  money  is  the  fame  thing 
with  a  love  of  the  arts ;  or  laiUy,  if  a  man 
really  intends  nothing  but  the  good  of 
others,  while  he  is  amaffing  riches,  he  is 
aiftuated  by  the  principle  of  benevolence. 

In  fhort,  the  love  of  money,  whenever  it 
is  purfued,  diredtly  and  properly,  as  a  means 
to  fomething  elfe,  is  a  pafiion,  the  rank  of 
which  keeps  pace  with  the  end  that  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  gained  by  it.  But  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  riches,  it  is  very  common  to  forget 
the  ufe  of  money  as  a  means  ;  and  to  defire 
it  without  any  farther  end,  fo  as  even  to  la- 
crifice  to  this  purfuit  all  thofe  appetites  and 
paflions,  to  the  gratification  of  which  it  was 
originally  fubfcrvient,  and  for  the  fake  of 
which  only  it  was  originally  coveted.  Iii 
this  ftate  the  love  of  money,  or  the  paf« 
fion  we  call  co'6etoufnefs,  is  evidently  abfurd 
and  wrong. 

This 
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'.  This  grofs  fclf  intcreft,  which  confifts  in 
tn  cxccflive  love  of  money,  as  an  end,  and 
without  ariy  regard  to  its  ufe,  will  fome- 
limcs  bring  a  man  to  abridge  himfelf  of  all 
die  natural  enjoyments  ,of  life,  and  engage 
him.  in  the  moft  laborious  purfuits,  attend- 
ed with  moft  painful  anxiety  of  mind;  it 
icry  often  fteels  his  heart  againft  all  the 
fixlings  of  humanity  and  compaflion,  and 
never  fails  to  fill  him-  with  envy,  jealoufy, 
and  refentq;ient  againft  all  thofe  whom  he 
imagines  to  be  his  competitors  and  rivals. 
Much  lefs  does  this  fordid  paflion  admit  of 
any  of  the  pleafuxes  that  refult  from  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  the /approbation  of  God,  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  or  of  our  own  niinds.  In 
fftft,  it  deprives  a  man  of  all  the  genuine 
pleafures,of  his  nature,  and  involves  hinai  in 
piucfa  perplexity  and  diftrefs;  the  inimedi- 
ate  caufe  of  which,  though  it  be  often  ab- 
fiiid  and  imaginary,  is  ferious  to  himfelf, 
and  makes  him  appear  in  a  ridiculous  light  . 
i(oothers» 

/  AlLthefe  obfervations,  concerning   the 

love  of  money,  are  equally  true  of  the  love 

.       ^  H  2  *        of 
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of  power  J  or  of  any  thing  clfc,  that  is  ori- 
ginally defirable  as  a  means  to  fome  farther 
«ndy  but  which  afterwards  becomes  itielf  an 
ultimate  end  of  our  adions.  It  i^  even,  iA 
a  great  mcafure,  true  of  the  love  of  khaw^ 
ledge  or  learning.  This  is  chiefly  ufeful  ai 
a  means^  and  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
end  it  is  fitted  to  anfwcr;  but,  together  with 
the  love  of  riches  and  power,  it  is  abfurd, 
and  to  be  condemned,  when  purfued  as  an 
end,  or  for  its  own  fake  only. 

The  amafling  of  money  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  reafonable,  or  at  leaft  excufabie,  pro-* 
▼ided  there  be  a  probability  that  a  man  may 
live  to  enjoy,  it,  or  that  it  may  be  of  ufc  01 
his  pofterity,  or  others  in  whoie  welfare  ht 
interefls  himfelf ;  but  when  we  fee  a  mkn 
periifting  in  the  accumulation  of  wealthy 
even  to  extreme  old  age,  when  it  would  be 
deemed  madnefs  in  him  to  pretend  that  he 
could  have  any  real  want  of  it;  when  he 
difcovers  the  fame  avaricious  temper,  thon^ 
he  has  no  children,  and  there  is  no  body  for  A 
whom  he  is  known  to  have  the  leaft  regard,  J 
it  is  evident  that  he  putiiies  money  as  ai' 
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eni^  or  for  its  own  fake^  and  not  at  all  as  a 
mans  to  any  thing  farther.  In  this  cafe, 
therefore,' it  is,  without  doubt,  highly  cri- 
miual,  and  defbrving  of  the  above  men- 
tioned  cenfures. 

§4.  Of  the  pajtons   which  arife  from  our 
focial  nature. 

The  pafHons  and  afFe(3:ions  which  I  have 
hitherto  confidered  are  thofe  which  belong 
to  us  as  individuals,  and  do  not  neceffarily 
fiq)pofe  any  relation  to  other  beings  I  fhall 
now  proceed  to  treat  of  thqfe  which  are  of 
this  latter  clafs,  and  firft  of  thepleafure  that 
wc  take  in  the  good  opinion  of  others  con- 
cerning us,  which  gives  rife  to  that  paflion 
which  we  call  the  kve^offame. 

This  is  a  paflion  that  difcovers  itfelf 
pretty  early  in  life,  and  arifes  principally 
fix)m  our  experience  and  obfervation  of  the 
many  advantages  that  refult  from  the  good 
opinion  of  others.  In  the  early  part  of  life 
Ais  principle  is  of  fignal  ufe  to  us,  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  thofe  anions  which 
H  3  procure 
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procure  OS  the  cftecm  of  our  fellow,  crea- 
tures ;  which  are^  in  general,  the  fame  that 
are  didated  by  the  principles  of  benevo- 
lence and  the  moral  fenfe,  and  alfo  by  a  re-: 
gard  to  the  will  of  Go4.  i 

But  though,  by  this  account,  the  love  of 
fame  is  an  ufeful  ally  to  virtue,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  made 
our  primary  purfuit ;  becaufe,  if  it  were 
known  thztfame  was  the  fole  end  of  a  man's' 
anions,  he  would  be  fo  far  from  gainings 
this  end,  that  he  would  be  defpifedby  man- 
kind in  general ;  and  efpecially  if  he  were 
advanced  in  life,  when  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pedted  that  men  fliould  be  governed  by 
higher  and  better  principles.  For  no  ac- 
tions are  looked  upon  by  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind as  properly  praife  worthy,  but  thofe 
which  proceed  from  a  principle  of  difin- 
terefted  benevolence,  obedience  to  God,  or 
a  regard  to  confcience. 

2.  Befides,  humility  is  a  principal  Aibjed 
of  praife ;  and,  indeed,  without  this,  no 
other  virtue  is  held  in  much  efteem.     Now-  ' 

this 
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this  humility  fuppofes  fuch  a  diffidence  of 
one's  fclf,  fuch  a  readinefs  to  acknowledge 
the  fuperiority  of  others,  and  alfo  fo  fmall 
a  degree  of  complacence  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  own  excellencies,  as  muft  be  in- 
confiftent  with  our  making  this  pleafurc 
our  chief  purfuit,  and  the  fource  of  our 
^^teft  happinefs. 

3.  In  another  refpeft,  alfo,  the  love  of 
fitme,  as  a  primary  object  of  purfuit,  tends 
to  defeat  itfelf.  We  are  not  plaifed  with 
praife,  except  it  come  from  perfons  of  whofe 
judgment^  as  well  z,%  Jincertty ^  we  have  a  good 
opinion ;  but  the  love  of  fame,  as  our  fu- 
preme  good,  tends  to  beget  fuch  a  degree  of 
fdf  Sufficiency^  and  conceit,  as  makes  us 
defpife  the  reft  of  mankind;  that  is,  it  makes 

'  their  praife  of  little  value  to  us ;  fo  that  the 
Rightly  pleafures  of  vanity  naturally  give 

place  in  time  to  all  the  fullennefs  and  mo- 

roienefs  oi  pride. 

4.  If  a  man  have  no  other  objeft  than  re- 
patation,  or  popularity,  he  will  be  led  to 
dwdl  frequently  upon  the  fubjed:  of  his 

H  4  own 
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own  merit,  of  which  he  will,  coi^feftv^i^!!^  , 
entertain  an  o ver- weening  and  unrea^opablM 
ppiniqp;  and  this  can  hardly  fail  to  prQidupe- 
t>ej(ides  a  n^of):  ridjcitlpqs  degree  of  cpacf ^t 
fo  much. envy  and  jealoufy,  ^s  will  |ii^|i^« 
him  infufferable  in  fociety,  and  fubjed:  hioK 
fo  the  mod  cutting  morti^cations. 

5.  If  a  man's  principal  objeft  be  thoKI 
qualifications  and  adiipn^  which  ufually  diCT 
tinguifh  men,  gnd  make  them  much  tfllkm- 
of,  both  in  their  own  aijd  future  ages,  fuc^  Z 
as  eminence  with  refped  to  genius,  i$^pe^ 
lence  in  the  polite  arts,  difcoveries  in  fc  m 
cnce,  or  great  atchievements  in  the  arts.  <z:2 
peace  or  war,  his  chance  of  f\icceeding  m 
very  fmall ;  for  it  is  not  poflible  that  mar- 
rfian  z  few  perfons,  in  comparifon,  ca^a 
draw  the  ^ittention  of  the  reft  of  mankin-* 
upon  them.  And  beiides  that  the  qualifi — 
cations  which  are  the  foundation  of  thi;=^ 
eminence  are  very  rare  among  mankind^=. 
fuccefs  depends  upon  the  concurrence  0^ 
many  circumjiances^  independent  on  a  man's 'S 
felf.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  very  few 
perfons  can  reafonably  hope  to  diftinguiih 

themfelves 
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^^em&lves  in  this  inapner,  and  it  would 
^ejr  thinly  be  very  wrong  to  propofe  that  as 
a  principal  objedt  of  purfvit  f d  aUL  mankiocU 
yf)f^ck  the  bi^lk  pf  th?m  ?anftpA  ppflibly  pb-i 
^n»  or  enjoy. 

Tlie  proppr  ijfe  of  tbi3  Ipye  of  fame,  as 
pf  ^e  principle  pf  fejf  intereft,  is  to  be.  a 
pieans  pf  bf inging  us  within  the  influencft 
9f  better  and  truly  virtuow?  principles,  in 
confequpnce  pf  begetting  a  habit  of  doing 
^  thp  fame  things  which  better  principles 
wapld  procapt  to.  If,  fgr  inftance,  a  man 
ihould,  firft  of  all,  perform  a<^s  of  charity 
and  beneficence  from  oftentation  only,  the 
joy  that  he  adually  communicates  to  others^ 
and  the  praifes  he  receives  for  his  genero-r 
fity,  from  thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to  his  real 
motive,  cannot  but  give  him  an  idea  of  the 
purer  pleafures  of  genuine  benevolence, 
from  which,  and  not  from  a  defire  of  ap-^ 
plaufe  only,  he  will  for  the  future  aiQt. 

The  pleafures  that  accrue  to  us  from  the 
purfuit  of  fame,  like  thofe  of  felf  intereft, 

are 
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are  beft  gained  by  pcrfons  who  have  ibciax 
not  dbc^klyin  view. :  The  man  who  is  truly 
benevolent,  pious,  and  confciehtious,  will, 
ingeiieral,  fecurc  the  naoft  folid and  permaw 
ncnt  reputation  with  mankind ;  and  if  he 
be  fo  fituated  as  that  the  pradlice  of  any  real 
virtue  fhall  be  deemed  unfafhionable,  and 
fubjeft  him  to  contempt  and  infult,  he  will 
have  acquired  ihztfuperiority  ofmind^  which 
will  fct  him  above  it ;  ^  that  he  will  not 
feel  any  pain  from  the  want  of  fuch  efteem» 
as  muft  have  been  purchafcd  by  the  viola- 
tion, or  negle<3;  of  his  duty.     But  he  #ill 
rather  applaud  himfelf,  and  rejoice  that -he 
is  not  eftcemed  by  perfons  of  certain  cha- 
raders,  be  they  ever  fo  numerous,  and  dif- 
tinguifhcd    on   certain   accounts ;    finding 
more  than  an  equivalent  recompence  in  the 
approbation  of  his  own  mind,  in  the  efleem 
of  the  wife  and  good,  though  they  be  ever 
fo  few,  and  efpecially  in  the  favour  of  God, 
who   is   the  fearcher   of  hearts,   the   beft 
judge,   and   moft   munificent    rewarder    of 
real  worth. 

§  5.  Of 
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§  5.  Of  the  fympatbetic  afeStions. 

Apaffion  for  fame,  though  it  be  founded 
on  the  relation  that  men  ftand  in  to  one 
another^  and  therefore  fuppofes  fociety,  is 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  facial 
frinciph^  properly  fo*  called  5  or  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  love,  and  to  do  kind  offices  to  our 
fellow  creatures.     -• 

I.  That  it  is  with  the  greatcft  juftice  that 
this  is  ranked  among  our  highefl:  purfuits 
has  been  fhewn  already.     That  the  ftudy  to 
do  good  to  others,  is  placed  in  this  rank, 
muft  be  perfedlly  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God,  who  cannot  but  intend  the  happinefs 
of  all  his  offspring,  and  who  is  himfelf  ac- 
tuated by  the  principle  of  univerfal  bene- 
volence.    If  we  confult  the  natural  didtates 
of  our  confcience,  we  ihall  find  that  it  gives 
the   ftrongeft   approbation    to  difinterefted 
benevolence  in  ourfelves  or  others ;  and  if 
we  examine  how  our  own  higheft  intereft  is 
affedted  by  it ;  we  fhall  find  that,  in  gene-' 
ral,  the  more  exalted  is  our  benevolence, 

and 
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and  the  more  we  lay  ourfelves  out  to  pro* 
mote  the  good  of  others,  the  qpiore  perfed 
enjoyment  we  have  of  ourfelves,  and  the 
more  we  are  in  the  way  pf  receiving  good  of  « 
£ccs  from  others  in  return ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  happier  we  are  likely  to  be. 

2.  A  man  of  a  truly:  benevolefit  difpofi** 
tion,  and  who  makea  the  good  of  others  tho 
objed  of  his  purfuit,  will  never  want  op- 
portunities of  employing  and  gratifying 
himfelf :  for  we  are  fo  conneded  with,  and 
dependent  upon  one  another,  the  fmall  up*- 
on  the  great,  and  the  great  upon  the  fmall, 
t^t^  whatever  be  a  man's  ftation  in  life,  if 
he  be  of  a  benevolent  difpofition,  it  will  al- 
ways be  in  his  power  to  oblige  others,,  and 
thereby  indulge  himfelf* 

.  3.  A  perfon  fo  benevolent  may,  in  ge- 
neral, depend  upon  fuccefs  in  his  fchemes^ 
becaufe  mankind  are  previoufly  difpofed  to 
approve,  recommend,  and  countenance  be- 
nevolent undertakings;  and  though  fuch  a 
perfon  will  fee  much  mifery  and  diftrefs, 
yrhich  he  cannot  relieve,  and  which  will, 

confequently. 
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eciflfetiueiitly^  give  him  fi>me  painy  yet>  vtp'^ 

Oft  tht  "whob^'  his  pleafures  xvill  be  far  fuw 

periwto  it  I  and  ihe  pains  of  fympathy  da 

noty  in  general)  agitate  the  miild  beyond  the 

limits  of  pleafure.     We  have  even  a  kind  of 

6tisfa^on  with  otirfelves  in  contemplating 

(ceaes  of  diAtefs,  though  we  can  only  ijutj6 

to  ftlieve  the  tifth^y  fufferers.     For  thid 

itdiMi  it  is  that  tragic  fcenes,  and  tragical 

ibiriifeft  arb  fo  <6ngaging.    This  kind  of  fa* 

titfii^on  ha^  even  more  charttis  for  iban^^ 

kind  in  general,  than  the  view  of  many 

pleafing  fcenes  of  life. 

4.  Befides,  if  t6  the  principle  of  benevo*^ 
\CAet  be  added  a  (tridt  regard  to  confcience^ 
lu^d  confidence  in  divine  providence^  all  the 
piins  of  fympathy  will  almolt  wholly  va^ 
nifh.  If  wie  are  confcious  that  we  do  all 
we  can  to  afiift  and  relieve  others,  we  may 
have  perfe<ft  fatisfadtion  in  ourfelves,  and 
flaay  habitually  ngdlce  in  the  belief  of  the 
wtfdom  anid  goodocfs  of  God ;  being  con^ 
viaced  that  all  the  ^vils,  which  we  inefiec^^ 
tuaUy  ftrive  to  renlove,  are  appQinted  for 
vHifi  aod  good  piinpo^Tea;  and  diat^  being  of 

a  tem« 
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%  temporary;  nature^  thej  wij^i  fiHtlly  btlmb^ 
(orbed  ia  that  infinit}/^  of  )iappiim6^'  to 
which»  though  in  ways  unknoT^n  to;u8>  w^ 
believe  them  to  be  fubfcrvicntlrr  -  -  /.   .  *  - 


Every  argument  by  \rfiit&  ben^olem^ 
is  recprnmeaded  tt>  us  cofyimihs  malfm" 
knce^  of  a  difpofition  to  rcypwre  in  the  ibife^ 
yy,iand  to  gri?ye  at  th??  h^pioefs  o{'othcn< 
This  baleful  difpofition  may  rbe  genprfttc^ 
by  frequently  confidering  pur  oyfr^im^^^fdk 
as  in  oppofition  to  that  "of  .others,  ^oti  id 
this  cafe,  at  the  famp  titrip:  that  we^^fei^eiVc 
plealure  from  our  own  gain,  we  receive  plea- 
fure  alfo  from  their  Igfj,  which  is  coiaoft- 
cd  with  iti  and  for.the  iftme  reafoa,fWh«i 
we  grieve  for  our  ow»  loft >  .we  grieve:  at 
their  gain.  In  this  njann^r  en^ulation,  encvy, 
jealoufy, ,  and  at  length  adualhati^d^.  and 
malice,  ^re  produced  in  bur  tsearts. 

It  is  for  this  reafon/that^/jw/ff^  is  unfa* 
vourable  to  benevolence  as  well^as  other 
virtues,  and  high  gaming  exceedingly  perni- 
cious, .;  For,  in  this  cafe,,  every  man's  gain 
IS  dirctftly  produpedjhy:^aii9ii)Lcr'B  lofe  I  fo 
-.    .    .;  that 
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tkat  the  gratification  of  die  on^  and  the 
diikppointment  of  the  other  muil  always 
go  together.  Indeed,  upon  the  fartie  juft 
principle,  all  trade  and  commerce,  all  buy* 
ing  and  felling,  is  wrong,  unlefrit  be  to  the 
advantage  of  both  parties. 

I  ... 

Malevolent  difpoHtions,  befides  that  they 

arc  clearly  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  dictates  of  <:onfcience,  are  the  fourceof 
much  pain  and  mifery  to  ourfelvcs.     They 
confift  of  very  uneafy  feelings  ;  fo  that  no 
man  can  be  happy,  or  enjoy.any  fktisfadtion, 
while  he  is  under  the  influence  of  them. 
Even  the  pleafures  of  revenge  are  fhocking 
to  think  of,  and  what  a  man  muft  defpife 
himfelf  for  being  capable  of  relifhing  and 
enjoying;  and  they  are,  in  all  cafes,  infinite- 
ly inferior  to  the  noble  fatisfaftion  which 
a  man  feels  in  forgiving  an  injury.     There 
is  a  meannefs  in  the  former,  but  true  great- 
nefs  of  mind,  and  real  dignity  in  the  latter, 
and  the  pleafure  which  it  gives  does  not 
pall  upon  rcfledion.     Befides,  a  difpofition 
to  do  ill  offices  to  others  expqfes  a  man  to 

the 
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tb^babredl^  ill  officer  of  other*.  TlfefiliU 
levolent  nUA  aittis  dl  tnankind  againft  hiin. ' 

Anger  is,  indeed,  in  fomc  cafes,  reafbil^ 
able  ;  as  when  it  is  diredted  againft  the  vi- 
cious, and  injurious,  who  ate  the  jxiftS  ttf 
fbciety ;  fo  that  being  enemies  to  fuch  per- 
fcms  is  being  friends  to  mahkind  at  Urge. 
tlut  here  gtcat  caution  fhould  be  ufed,  left 
this  paflidn  of  anger  fliould,  as  it  is  very 
capable  of  doing,  degenerate  into  pure  ill  will 
towards  thofewho  arc  the  objecfts  of  it. 
Nay,  we  fhould  never  indulge  to  anger  fb 
far  as  to  ceafe  to  have  the  real  good  and  wel- 
fare of  the  offender  at  heart,  but  be  ready 
even  to  do  our  greateil  perfonal  enemies  any 
kind  office  in  our  power,  provided  that 
the  confequence  of  it  would  not  be  injuri- 
ous to  fociety.  This,  indeed^  is  what  the 
law  of.  uhiverfal  benevolence  plainly  rcw 
quires,  as  it  ikxi&Xy  forbids  the  doing  any. 
unnecejfary  evil;  and  that  evil  is  unneceiflary, 
which  the  good  andhappinefs  of  others  docs 
not  require.    If,  therefore,  we  would  appear 

to 
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to  aft  upon  this  principle,  wc  muft  be  care- 
ful fo  to  conduct  our  refentment,  that  it  may 
be  manifcft,  as  that  it  is  with  rcluftance 
that  we  entertain  fentiments  of  enmity. 

If  it  be  our  duty  to  bear  good  will  even 
to  our  enemies,  much  more  fhould  wc  ex- 
ercife  it  to  our  real  friends,  and  ufe  our  en- 
deavours to  make  the  moft  ample  return  for 
any  kindnefs  that  they  do  to  us.  Indeed 
there  is  no  virtue  which  has  a  ftronger  tefti- 
mony  in  the  confciences  of  all  men,  than 
gratitude  J  and  no  vice  is  univerfally  fo  hate- 
ful as  ingratitude. 

If  the  good  of  fociety  be  our  obje6t,  there 
can  be  no  queftion,  but  that  veracity ^  with 
refpedt  to  all  our  declarations,  zxiA.  fidelity^ 
with  refpeft  to  all  our  engagements,  is  one 
of  the  moft  important  of  all  focial  duties. 
AH  the  purpofes  of  fociety  would  be  de- 
feated, if  falfehood  were  as  common  as  truth 
among  mankind;  and  in  thofe  circumftances 
all  beneficial  intcrcourfe  would  foon  ceafe 
among  them  ;  and  notwithftanding  tempo- 
rary  inconveniences   may  fometimes   arife 
Vol.  I.  I  from 
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from  a  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  they  ar< 
infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  many  fuperio 
advantages  that  arife  from  our  dependinj 
upon  the  regard  to  it  being  inviolable. 

Since  an  oath^  or  an  appeal  to  the  divim 
being,  is  the  mofl  deliberate,  and  the  mof 
folemn  of  all  the  modes  of  afleveration,  i 
ought  to  be  the  moft  fcrupuloufly  obferved 
There  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  anj 
Wronger  guard  againll  impofition  and  deceit 
and  therefore  a  perfon  who  has  once  perjurei 
himfelf,  deferves  not  only  to  be  detefted 
and  fhunned,  as  the  bane  of  fociety,  but  tc 
be  expelled  out  of  it. 

§  5.   Of  the  relative  duties. 

As  we  Hand  in  a  variety  of  relations  tc 
one  another,  and  have  much  more  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  kind  offices  to  fome  than  t« 
others,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  the  divin- 
being  intended  that  our  benevolence  fhoul* 
be  like  his  own,  univcrjal  and  impartiam 
He  ftands  in  the  fame  relation  to  all  hi 
creatures,  and  he  is  capable  of  attending  t: 

tb 
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the  wants  of  them  all ;  whereas  our  bene- 
ficence is  neceflari'ly  limited,  and  therefore 
fhould  flow  the  moll  freely  towards   thofe 
whom  we  can  moft  conveniently  and  effec- 
tually ferve.     Beiidcs  the  good  of  the  whole 
w-ill  be  bed  provided  for  by  every  perfon 
making  this  a  rule  to  himfelf ;  whereas,  if 
every  perfon,  without  any  particular  regard 
to  his  own  limited  province,  fhould  extend 
his  care  to  the  wants  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, very  little  good  would,  in  faft,   be 
done  by  any. 

The  domeftic  relations  of  life  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  ftrongeft  claim  upon  our  be- 
nevolence and  kindnefs.  The  intercfts  of 
^ujhand  and  wife  are  the  fame,  and  infepara- 
l>le,,and  they  muft  neceffarily  pafs  a  very 
great  part  of  their  time  together.  In  thefe 
^ircumftances,  to  be  mutually  happy,  their 
^iFedion  muft  be  .ftrong  and  undivided. 
The  welfare  of  their  offspring,  likewife, 
requires  this,  that  they  may  give  their 
united  care  and  attention  to  form  their  bo- 
dies and  minds,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
I  2  bufinefs 
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bufincfs  of  life,  and  to  introduce  them  with 
advantage  into, the  world. 

As  nature  makes  children  the  charge  of 
their  parents  in  younger  life,  fo  it  lays  an 
equal  obligation  on  children  to  provide  for 
their  parents,  when  they  are  old  and  infirm, 
and  unable  to  provide  for  themfelves. 

Majlers  andfervants  are  under  a  variety  of 
mutual  obligations  ;  and  if  that  connexion 
be  happy,  and  mutually  advantageous,  there 
muft  be  juftice,  humanity,  and  liberality 
on  the  one  hand,  requited  with  fidelity, 
reafonable  fubmiflion,  and  afFed:ion  on  the 
other. 

Our  own  country,  likewife,  claims  a  par- 
ticular preference.  We  ought  to  give  more 
attention  to  its  welfare  than  to  that  of  any 
other  country,  and  its  magiftrates  are  inti- 
tled  to  our  particular  reverence  and  refpedt. 

It  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  that  we 
proportion  our  regards  and  benevolent  at- 
tention 
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tcntion  in  this  manner  ^  that  is,  regulating 
them,  according  to  thofe  connections  in  life 
that  are  of  the  moft  importance  to  our  own 
iiappinefs ;  but  ftill,  we  {hould  never  lofe 
£ght  of  the  relation  we  ftand  in  to  all  man- 
Jcind,  and  all  the  creation  of  God;  with 
rcfpeil  to  whom  we  are  brethren,  and  fel- 
low fubjedts ;  and  whenever  the  intereft  of 
ourfelves,    our    own    families,   or   country 
does  not  greatly   interfere,  wq  fhould  lay 
ourfelves  out  to  do  good  to  ftrangers  and  fo- 
reigners, or  to  any  perfons  that  may  ftand 
in  need  of  our  aflirtance ;  doing  to  others  as 
we  would  they  fhould  do  to  us ;  which  is  a 
rule  of  the  gofpel  that  is  perfedlly  agreeable 
to  natural  reafon. 

§  6.  Of  the  Theopathetic  affedlions. 

As  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  mankind, 
fo  alfo  the  love  of  God,  and  devotednefs 
to  him  bears  every  charafter  of  one  of 
our  higheft  and  moft  proper  principles  of 
conduft. 

I  ^  I.  This 
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I .  This  principle  interferes  with  no  re^^l 
gratification,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  Si.^1 
the  reftraint  it  lays  upon  any  of  them  is,    i  n 
reality,  favourable  to  the  true  and  pcrf^^^ 
enjoyment  we  derive  from  them.     No  pai  stb-S 
that  we  can  expofe  ourfelves  to  for  the  {xMs^^ 
of  mortifying  ourfelves,  can  be  pleafing    Cr  o 
that  being  who  made  us  to  be  happy,  an   -^ 
who  has,   for  that  purpofe,   given   us  th       ^ 
power,  and  the  means,  of  a  variety  of  grati— """^ 
fications,  fuited  to  our  ftate  and  condition^^ 
In  this  general  manner  it  is  fhewn  that  thc^^^ 
love  of  God,  and  devotednefs  to  him,  is  per- 
feftly  agreeable  to  a  regard  to  our  owngreateft 
good.     This  principle  muft  be  confident 
with  our  attention  to  the  good  of  others, 
becaufe  God  is  the  father  of  us  all,  and  we 
are  equally  his  offspring ;  and  nature  teaches 
us  to  confider  him  as  our  father,  moral  go- 
vernor, and  judge,  and  therefore  to  reverence, 
love,  and  obey  him  without  refcrve. 


2.  An  entire  devotednefs  to  God,  faith  in 
his  providence,  and  refignation  to  his  will, 
is  the  befl  antidote  againft  all  the  evils  of 

life. 
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life.  If  we  firmly  believe  that  nothing 
comes  to  pafs,  refpedting  ourfelves,  our 
friends,  and  our  deareft  interefts,  but  by  his 
appointment  or  permiflion ;  and  that  he  ap- 
points or  permits  nothing  but  for  the  beft 
purpofes,  we  (hall  not  only  acquiefce^  but 
rejoice  in  all  the  events  of  life,  profperous  or 
adverfe.  We  fhall  confider  every  thing  as 
a-  means  to  a  great,  glorious,  and  joyful  end; 
the  confideration  of  which  will  refled:  a 
luftre  upon  every  thing  that  leads  to  it,  that 

has  any  connexion  v/ith  it,  or  the  moll  dif- 

tant  reference  to  it- 

3.  Other  afteftions  may  not  always  find 

their  proper  gratification,  and  therefore  may 

be  the  occafion  oi pain  as  well  as  oipleafiire  to 

us.     Even  the  moft  benevolent  purpofes  are 

fi'cqucntly  difappointed,  and  without  faith 

\vi  the  providence  of  God,  who  has  the  good 

of  all  his  offspring  at  heart,   would  be  a 

fource  of  much  forrow  and  difquiet  to  us. 

But  die  man  whofe  fupreme  delight  arifes 

from  the  fenfe  of  his  relation  to  his  maker, 

from    contemplating    his    perfeiftions,    his 

works,  and  his  providence  \  and  who  has  no 

I  4  will 
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but  his,  muft  be  poffeffed  of  a  never  failing 
fource  of  joy  and  fatisfadtion.  Every  objeil: 
that  occurs  to  a  perfon  of  this  difpofition 
vrill  be  viewed  in  the  moft  favourable  light; 
and  whether  it  be  immediately,  plcafurable 
or  painful,  the  relation  it  bears  to  God, 
and  his  moral  government,  will  make  it 
welcome  to  him, 

4*  If  we  confider  the  foundation  of  the 
duty  and  afFeftion  we  owe  to  God  upon  the 
natural  principles  of  right  and  equity,  in 
the  fame  manner  as,  from  the  fame  natural 
didtates,  we  judge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to 
mankind,  we  cannot  but  readily  conclude, 
that,  if  a  human  father,  benefadlor,   gover- 
nor, and  judge,  is  in  titled  to  our  love,  reve- 
rence, and  obedience ;  he  who  is  in  a  much 
higher  and  a  more  perfeft  fenfe,  our  father, 
benefadtor,  governor,  and  judge,  muft   be 
intitled  to  a  greater  portion  of  our  love,  re- 
verence,   and   obedience ;    becaufe,    in    all 
thefe  relations,  he  has  done,  and  is  conti- 
nually doing  more  to  defer ve  them,     Con- 
fidering  what  we  have  received,  and  what 
we  daily  receive  from  God,  even  life  and  all 

the 
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the  powers  and  enjoyments  of  it ;  confider- 
ing  our  prefent  privileges,  and  our  future 
hopes,  it  is  impoflible  that  our  attention, 
attachment,  fubmiffion,  and  confidence, 
ihould  exceed  what  is  reafonable  and  pro- 
perly due  to  him. 

In  the  regulation  of  our  devotion,  wc 
fliould  carefully  avoid  both  enthufiafm  and 
Juperjiitioriy  as  they  both  arife  from  unwor- 
thy notions  of  God,  and  his  moral  govern- 
ment.    The  former  confifts  in  a  chil4i£h 
fondnefs,  familiarity,  and  warmth  of  paflion, 
and  an  aptnefs,  on  that  account,  to  imagine 
that  we  are  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the 
divine  being,  who  is  the  father,  friend,  and 
moral  governor  of  all  his  creatures.     Be- 
fides  this  violent  affedtion  cannot,   in  its 
own  nature,   be  of  long  continuance.     It 
will,  of  courfe,  abate  of  its  fervour ;  and 
thofe  who  have  given  way  to  it  will  be  apt 
to  think  of  God  with  the  other  extreme  of 
coldnefs  and  indifference ;  the  confequence 
of  which  is  often  extreme  dejedtion,  fear, 
anxiety,  and  diftruft;  and  fometimes  it  ends 
in  defpair,  and  impiety. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  fuperfiition  arifes  froi 
miftaking  the  proper  objedt  of  the  divir 
favour  and  approbation,  for  want  of  havin 
a  jurt  idea  of  the  moral  perfections  of  Got 
and  of  the  importance  of  real  virtue.  .  Pei 
fons  of  this  charafter  are  extremely  pundtu; 
with  refpedt  to  the  mmns  and  circumjiantia 
of  religion,  or  things  that  have  only  an  imj 
ginary  relation  to  it,  and  may  be  quite  fc 
reign  to  its  real  nature ;  inftead  of  bringiri 
to  God  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  and  tl 
^  proper  fruits  of  it,  in  the  faithful-  difchar^ 
of  the  duties  of  life,  in  the  perfonal  and  fc 
cial  capacities.  The  omiflion  of  fome  mei 
form,  or  ceremony,  (hall  give  fuch  perfor 
more  real  uneafinefs  than  the  negledt  of 
moral  duty ;  and  when  they  have  complie 
with  all  the  forms  which  they  think  requi 
lite  to  be  obferved,  their  confciences  are  en 
tirely  eafy,  their  former  guilt  has  no  prei 
fure,  and  they  are  ready  to  contraft  ne^ 
debts,  to  be  wiped  off  in  the  fame  mannei 
Almoft  all  the  religion  of  the  Mahometar 
and  Papifts  confifts  in  this  kind  of  fuperftr 
tion,  and  there  is  too  nvich  of  it  in  all  fee 
and  denominations  of  chriftians.     I  cann« 
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give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of  fuperfti- 
tion  than  by  what  appeared  in  the  condud: 
of  feme  Roman  Catholicks  in  Ireland, 
who,  I  have  been  told,  broke  into  a  houfe, 
where  they  were  guilty  of  robbery  and 
murder,  but,  fitting  down  to  regale  them- 
selves, would  not  tafte  ilefh  meat,  becaufe  it 
was  Friday. 

There  is  no  quality  of  the  heart  fo  valu-. 
sble  as  a  juft  and  manly  piety,  and  nothing 
fo.abjeil  and  pernicious  as  fuperftition. 
Superftition  and  enthufiafm  arc  generally 
denominated  the  two  extremes  of  religion, 
and  in  fome  fenfes  they  are  fo ;  but,  at  the 
iame  time,  they  have  a  near  connexion  with 
one  another,  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  perfons  to  pafs  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  or  to  live  under  the  alternate,  or  even 
the  conftant  influence  of  them  both,  with- 
out entertaining  one  fentiment  of  gene- 
rous and  ufeful  devotion.  Indeed  the  ufual 
ground  of  the  prefumption  and  rapture  of 
the  enthufiaft  is  fome  external  obfervance, 
or   internal    feeling,    that    can    have    no 

•  claim 
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claim  to  the  folid  approbation  of  a  reafon 

able  being. 

§  7-    ^f  ^^^  c  bit  gat  ion  of  confcien^e. 

In  order  to  govern  our  condufl  by  a  re — 
gard  to  our  own  true  intereft,  to  the  good  of^ 
mankind,  or  the  will  of  God,  it  is  necejQTary^ 
that  we  ufe  our  reafon,  that  we  think  andX 
refieSt  before  we  a£V.     Another  principle,  ^ 
therefore,  was  neceffary,  to  dictate  to  us  on-^ 
fudden  emergencies^  and  to  prompt   us  to^ 
right  adtion  without  reafowng  or  thinking  at  - 
all.     This  principle  we  call  confcience^  and  - 
being  the  natural  fubftitute  of  all  the  three 
other  rules  of  right  condudt,  it  muft  have 
the  fame  title  to  our  regard.     As  this  prin- 
ciple, however,  is  a  thing  of  a  variable  na- 
ture,  it  muft  be  corred:ed   from  time   to 
time,  by  recurring  to  the  principles  out  of 
which  it  was  formed.     Otherwife,   as  wc 
fee    exemplified    in    fad,    confcience    may 
come  to  didlate  things  moll:  injurious  to  our 
own  good,  or  that  of  others,  and  even  moft 
difhonourablc  to  God.     What  impurities, 

what 
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what  ridiculous  penances  and  mortifications, 
yea,  what  villainies  and  cruelties  do  we  not 
find  to  have  been  adted  by  mankind,  under 
the  notion  of  rendering  themfelvcs  accepta-- 
ble  to  the  objedt  of  their  fupreme  wor(hip. 

If,  however,  a  perfon  has  been  well  edu- 
cated in  a  chriftian  and  proteftant  country, 
3nd  has  lived  fome  time  under  the  influence 
erf  good  impreflions,  fuch  as  are  favourable 
to  virtue  and  happinefs,  the  diftates  of  his 
coricience  (which  has   been  formed  from 
tiiofc   good  principles)    will  generally    be 
r^ht,  and  may  be  depended  upon  not  to 
miflead  him.     At  all  events,  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  flight  and  difregard  the  real  dic- 
tates of  our  own  minds,  fo  as  either  to  do 
what  we  have  a  feeling  of  as  wrong,  and  what 
we  condemn  ourfelves  for  at  the  time,  or  to 
forbear  to  do  what  appears  to  us  to  be  right, 
what  we  think  we  ought  to  do,  and  what  we 
feel  a  fudden  impulfe  to  do.     For  if  we  can 
difregard  even  an  erroneous  crmfcience^  we  may 
come  to  difregard  the  authority  of  C(?»/Z*/>;7r£r 
im  general y  and  as  Juchy  which  after  all,  is  the 
•fufcft  and  befl:  guardian  of  our  virtue. 

'2.  If 
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2.  If  the  principle  of  confciencc  has  been 
well  formed,  in  confequence  of  a  juft  train 
of  fentiments,  and  proper  impreflions,  fince 
it  is  the  refult  of  rational  felf  intereft,  be- 
nevolence, and  piety,  jointly,  it  may  be 
confidered  as  the  very  quinteflence  and  per- 
fediion  of  our  rational  natures ;  fo  that  to  do 
a  thing  becaufe  it  is  righiy  w^ill  be  to  ad 
from  a  nobler,  and  more  exalted  principle 
of  conduit  than  any  of  the  others.  For  it 
is,  in  fad:,  every  juft  principle  united,  Und 
reduced  into  one  ;  and,  on  this  account,  it 
will  naturally  claim  the  pre-eminence  over 
the  dictates  of  any  of  them  fingly,  fuppofing 
them  to  clafli ;  and  many  cafes  may  be  put, 
in  which  it  ought  to  correfl  and  over-rule 
any  of  them. 


*t) 


The  regard  I  have  to  my  own  intereft, 
believing  it  to  be  my  higheft,  the  love  I  bear 
to  my  fellow  creatures,  or  even  what  I  take 
to  be  the  command  of  God,  may  diftate  one 
thing,  when  my  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong, 
whether  natural  or  acquired,  may  dictate 
another;  and  it  may  be  fafeft  and  beft  for 
me  to  follow  this  guide.     Thus  a  Papift 

may 
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XMay  really  believe  that  he   does  good  to 
the  fouls,  by  tormenting  the  bodies  of  his 
lE^Uow  creatures,  and  thereby  does  God  fer-* 
yice,  and  that  it  is  no  fin  to  deceive  here- 
-^  icks ;  but  if  he  feel  an  inward  rclu.^ance 
in  purfuing  perfecuting  meafures,  and  can- 
not tell  a  deliberate  falfehood  without  com- 
jDun^ion,  we  fhould  not  hefitate  to  pro- 
jnounce  that  he  would  do  well  to  forbear 
X}at  conducV,    notwithftanding   his    belief 
T}i2t  h^  is  thereby  confulting  the  good  of 
pvankind,  and  the  glory  of  God ;  at  leaft  till 
he  hath  carefully  compared  the  dictates  of 
Viis  confcience  with  what  he  imagined  to  be 
the  command  of  God. 

3.  The  fatisfaclion  that  refults  from  obey- 
ing the  dictates  of  confcience  is  of  a  folid 
and  permanent  kind,  and  affords  confolation 
under  all  the  pains  and  troubles  of  life. 
Whatever  befall  a  man,  if  he  can  fay  that 
he  hath  done  his  Jufy,  and  can  believe  him- 
iclf,  he  will  not  be  wholly  unhappy.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  con- 
/cience  are  the  moft  intolerable  of  all  evils. 
One  villainous  avSliQn  is  fufficient  to  im- 

bitter 
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bitter  a  man's  whole  life,  and  years  of 
morfe  will  not  make  the  refle^oA  apoa 
it  lefs  cutting  and  difquleting.     All    th* 
riches,  honours,  and  luxury  of  life  arc  noC* 
fufiicient  to  give  cafe  to  the  mind  of  tbaK 
man,   who  thoroughly  condemns  and  ab- 
hors himfelf. 

4.  This  mechanical  and  neceflary  deter- 
mination in  favour  of  fome  actions,   am^B 
againft  others,  being  either  connate  with» 
the  mind,   or,  which  comes  to  the  iam^ 
thing,  arifing  neceffirily  from  our  conftitu — 
lion,  as  influenced  by  the  circumftances  odf 
our  being,  muft  have  been  intended  for  ibme 
very   important  purpofe ;   and  this,  in  its 
own  nature,  can  be  no  other  than  to  be  the    ^ 
monitor  and  guide  of  life.     It  is,  in  a  man*   i 
ner,  felt  to  be  the  reprefentative  of  God   ] 
himfelf,  and  therefore,  its  fentence  will  be    ; 
confidered  as  the  forerunner  of  the  righte- 
ous fentence  which  our  maker  and  fovercign 
judge  will  pafs  upon  us.     It  is  not  only 
prefent  pain  that  difquiets  the  guilty  mind, 
but  a  dread  of  future  and  divine  judgments^ 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  approbation  of 

our 


i 
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our  own  hearts  is  the  moft  pleafing  feeling 
I  man  can  haye^  not  on  its  owii  account,  £0 
sroch  as  its  being  a  kind  of  certificate  (^ 
die  dirine  approbation,  and  a  foreiafte  of 
his  future  £3tvoar  and  reward. 


SECTION      IV. 

Of  tie  means  of 'virtue. 


HAVING  thus  fhown  the  rank  and  va- 
lue of  all  our  paflions  and  affedtions, 
or  the  regard  that  is  due  to  each  in  the 
conduft  of  our  lives ;  I  fhall  give  fome  prac- 
tical directions,  how  to  fupprefs  what  is  ir- 
regular and  vicious,  and  promote  what  is 
right  and  virtuous  in  us.  . 

1.  If  any  of  our  inferior  paflions  have 
gained  the  afcendency  in  us,  fo  that  a  pro- 
penfity  to  any  fpecies  of  indulgence  is  be- 
came cxceflivc,  and,  in  confequence  of  it. 
Bad  habits  have  been  formed,  it  is  certainly 

K  a  man's 
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^  tas*5  ^0sr^  Tir^rr  iTrrrx 
^tit   t:2f:irrt  Hur:  iniiirnrr  ir 
^'i^ac  lit  ^sx  ^vcrju^LJT  rmpem: 

feu/-:  xi'^n^  .'vrruni:!  ii-  r^nnn*^  j£  xr  nbcSp 


tlnTiC  to  /ivni^  and  cymrirr  odi^cBdj  of 
tiic  nzturc  znd  corirqamcK  of  riirir  csmi- 
djA,  they  would  cbu:}:  2  wife  2x^  liimous 
coarfe.  For  no  man  u  lo  'whmirrii  as,diit» 
wKtn  no  particular  temptation  is  prefen^ 
whtn  ht  i%  perfectly  maftcr  of  himfelf,  and ' 
cannot  but  fee  what  is  for  his  true  interd^ 
purpoftly  and  knowingly  to  lay.afidc  all  re- 
gard to  it.  All  mankind  wifh  to  bebappy^. 
and  no  man  can  voluntarily  chule  to  be 

miferable. 
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niifefable.  Were  any  man,  therefore,  truly 
icnfible,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  vice  to 
which  he  does  not  facrifice  either  the  health 
of  his  body,  his  reputation  with  the  think- 
ing part  of  mankind,  or  even  his  worldly 
btereft,  fometimes  all  thefe  together,  and 
always  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his 
mind,  who  would  chufe  to  perfift  in  it ;  ad- 
imtting  that  a  regard  to  the  good  of  others, 
and  to  the  known  will  of  God  fhould  have  no 
weight  among  them  ;  though  there  arc  few 
pcrfons,  I  believe,  who  are  not  more  or  lefs 
influenced  even  by  thefe  generous  and  difin- 
t^efted  confiderations. 

2.  Particular  care  fhould  be  taken  on  our 
entrance  into  the  world,  that  we  contract  no 
bad  habits ;  for  fuch  is  the  nature  of  ha- 
bits, that  when  once  a  man  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  any  thing,  it  may  give  him  the 
greateft  pain  to  break  himfelf  of  it,  even 
diough  he  .have  no  pleafure,  yea,  though  he 
be  really  unhappy  in  continuing  in  it* 
Youth  is,  on  every  account,  that  time  of  life 
which  requires  our  greateft  attention,  for 
heft  only  is  llie'mind  fufQepfible  of  new 
-    "^  K  2  imprcflions. 
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imprelSions^  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  cbangiaj 
for  the  better. 

When  once  a  man's  conned:ions  and  mode 
of  life  have  been  fettled,  which  is  generally 
before,  or  foon  after  he  is  arrived  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  bent  of  his  mind  is  com# 
pletely  formed,  and  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one 
but  that  after  this  there  v^ill  be  no  material 
change  in  his  difpofition  or  conduct  to  tke 
end  of  his  life.  If  his  mind  be  vitiated 
then,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  change,  with* 
out  a  total  revolution  in  his  connedioM 
and  affairs;  or  unleft  his  mind  be  roufedby 
fome  uncommon  calamity.  In  this  cafc> 
entering,  as  it  were,  upon  life  again,  with 
wifdom  bought  by  experience,  his  old  con- 
nciSlions  being  broken,  and  new  ones  to  be 
formed,  he  may  chufe  a  wifer  courfe,  andi» 
time  may  make  it  familiar  and  pleafing  t» 
him.  But  ftill  there  is  a  great  danger  of 
his  relapfing  into  his  former  habits,  thf 
firft  opportunity. 

A  new  fet  of  principles^  new  views  mi 
expectations  may  be  equivalent  to  fuch  «i 

intir 
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ifltire  revolution  in  a  man's  affaire  as  was 
mentioned  above.  For  many  perfons  are  fo 
di^fed^  that  if  they  had  more  knowledge^ 
they  would  have  moic  virtue.  Thus  the 
ioftrines  of  a  refurredlion,  and  of  a  future 
(bte  of  retribution,  produced  a  very  great 
ind  fpecdy  change  in  the  moral  ftate  of  the 
lieathen  world,  at  the  firft  promulgation  of 
:hriftianity,  afFedting  the  old  as  well  as 
the  young.  But  when  nothing  new  takes 
place,  with  refpeA  either  to  a  man's  cir- 
eiunftances,  or  his  knowledge,  there  is  but 
little  probability  that  his  conduft  will  be 
materially  afFefted  by  an  attention  to  truths 
tnA  fails,  to  the  contemplation  of  which  he 
his  been  long  accuftomed. 

3.  If  bad  habits  have,  unhappily,  been 
imned,  and  a  man- thinks  he  has  ftrength 
tf  mind  to  break  through  them,  he  has  no 
ttber  way  but  refolutely  to  avoid  every  af- 
feciated  circumftance  belonging  to  them, 
whatever  can  fo  much  as  lead  him  to  t6i/2A 
of  his  former  vicious  pleafures ;  particular- 
fjr  the  company  he  has  formerly  kept,  and 
Sj  whofc  example,  infinuations,  and  foli- 
K  3  citations. 
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citations,  he  has  been  fediuced,  A  nian* 
who  confides  in  his  fortitude,  and  wilfiilly- 
runs  into  temptatioif,  is  almoft  fure  to  he, 
overcome.  Our  only  fafety,  in  thefe  cafes, 
confifls  in  flying  from  the  danger,  througl^ 
a  wife  diftruft  of  ourfelyeSt 

4,  We  muft,  alfo,  refolutely  do  whatever 
we  are  convinced  is  right,  whether  we  can 
immediately  take  pleafure  in  it  or  not.    Let 
a  man  invariably  do  his  duty,  and  he  will, 
in  tinie,  find  a  real  fatisfadtion  in  it,  which 
will  increafe,  as  right  conduft  grows  more 
habitual ;  till,  in  tin>e,  notwithftanding  the 
relu^nce  with  which  he  entered  upon  a 
virtuous  courfe,  he  will  have  the  moft  fin- 
cere  pleafure  in  it,  on  its  own  account.    He 
will,  love  virtue  for  its  own  fake,  and  will 
not  change  his  courfe  of  life,  even  though 
it  fhould  not  be  the  moft  advantageous  to 
him  for  the  prefent.     If  the  moft  felfifh 
perfon  in  the  world  would  make  a  point  0*' 
doing  generous  things,  and  thus  get  a  cuf-^. 
torn  of  befriending  and  relieving  others,  til^ 
he  fhould  look  upon  it  as  his  indifpenfa.-^ 
ble  bufinefsy  and  his  proper  employment^  h^ 
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w6iild,  at  lengthy  find  fatisfadtion  in  It^  and 
^ould  a6l  habitually  from,  the  pure  prin-. 
iplcs  of  benevolence, 

5.  The  contemplation  of  virtuous  cha- 
afters  is  a  great  means  of  infpiring  the 
iind  with  a  love  of  virtue.  If  a  man  at- 
mtively  confiders  the  hiflory  of  a  virtuous 
erfon,  he  cannot  help  entering  into,  and 
pproving  his  fentiments,  and  he  will  inte- 
5ft  himfelf  in  his  fate.  In  (hort,  he  will 
«1  himfelf  difpofed  to  a  SI  the  fame  part  ih 
le  fame  circumftanccs.  It  is  not  equally 
ivifable  to  ftudy  the  lives,  and  contem- 
late  the  charafters  of  vicious  perfons,  with 
view  to  be  deterred  from  the  pradlice  of 
ice,  by  means  of  the  horror  with  which  if 
^ould  infpire  us.  Becaufe,  when  the  mind 
;  familiarized  to  any  thing,  the  horror  with 
rhich  we  firft  viewed  it,  in  a  great  mea-i 
are,  ceafes  -,  and  let  a  man  have  been  ever 
b  wicked,  and  his  fchemes  ever  fo  detefta- 
)lc,  it  is  hardly  poflible  (if  his  charadler 
ind  hiftory  have  been  for  a  long  time  the 
principal  objedt  of  our  attention)  not  to  in- 
tereft  ourfelves  in  his  affairs,  fo^  as  to  be 
K  4  pleafed 
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pleafcd  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  fchcmes  91A 
ftratagcms.     There  will  be  the  more  din^ 
ger  of  this  cSc&,  if  fuch  a  perfon  have  any 
good   qualifications    to  recommend  him  i 
and  no  man  is  ib  far  abandoned  to  Tice,  as 
to  be  entirely  deftitute  of  all  amiable  and 
engaging  qualities. 

Vice  joined  with  wit  and  humour,  or  any 
talent  by  which  a  man  gives  pleafure,  or 
excites  admiration,  is  exceedingly  danger 
rous ;  more  efpecially  if  a  perfon  of  a  profii-^ 
gate  chara^r  be  poffefled  of  any  real  vir — 
tues,  particularly  fuch  as  ilrike  the  minc^ 
with  an  idea  of  dignity  and  gefiercfiiy.  Thu^ 
courage,  and  humanity  top  often  CQver  anc^^ 
recommend  the  moil  fcandalous  vices,  anct-^ 
(ven  fuch  as  really  tend  to  make  men  cow- 
ardly, treacherous,  and  cruel ;  and  which,  at 
length,  extinguifti  every  fpark  of  generofity 
and  goodncfs  in  the  heart. 

6.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of 
piety  or  devotion  to  the  moft  advantage,  it 
feems  neceflfary  that  we  frequently  meditate 
upon  the  works,  the  attributes,  and  the  cha- 
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nadcr  of  the  divine  being,  and  on  the  bene- 
its  which  we  daily  receive  from  his  hands  ; 
lat  we,  more  efpecially,  refled:  upon  his 
mivcrfal  prefence,  and  providence ;  till 
very  objedl,  and  every  occurrence  fhall  in- 
roduce  the  idea  of  God,  as  our  creator, 
wafer ver,  benefador,  moral  governor,  and 
wdge.  In  this  cafe  a  regard  to  him  cannot 
liil  habitually  to  influence  our  difpofitions 
md  condudl,  fo  as  to  prove  the  ftrongeft  prc- 
irvative  againft  all  vice  and  wickcdnefs. 

7.  Prayer  muft  be  joined  to  meditation. 
We   muil  frequently  addrefs  ourfelves   to 
God,  exprefling  our  veneration  for  his  cha- 
racter, our  gratityde  for  his  favours  to  us, 
our  humiliation  for  our  offences,  our  de- 
Yot^dnef3  to  his  will,  our  refignation  to  his 
providence,  and  alfo  our  cle/ire  of  any  thing 
that  he   knows  to  be  really  good  for  us. 
This  kind   of  intercourfe  with  the  deity 
tends  greatly   to   ftrengthen  every   proper 
difpofition  of  mind  towards  him.     Prayer 
is  the  univerflil  diftate  of  nature,  not  fo- 
phifticated  by  the  refinements  of  philofo- 

phy; 
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phy ;  and,  in  fa<ft,  has  been  the  pradicc  € 
all  mankind, 

Befides,  though  God  be  fo  great  and  gooc 
though  he  knows  all  our  wants,  and  is  : 
all  times  difpofed  to  grant  us  every  propc 
blefling ;  yet  he  who  made  us,  fo  as  that  if« 
cannot  help  having  recourfe  to  him  as  01 
father,  benefaftor,  and  proteftor,  in  tl 
fame  manner  as  we  have  recourfe  to  our  ft 
periors  and  benefactors  on  earth,  will  n 
doubt  approve,  encourage,  and  condefcen 
to  that  manner  of  behaviour  and  addrefs  t 
him,  which  the  fame  difpofitions  and  cii 
cumftances  neceffarily  prompt  us  to  wit 
refpeft  to  one  another.  We  may  aflure  oui 
felves,  therefore,  that  the  divine  being  wi 
realife  our  natural  conceptions  of  him,  an 
reward  his  humble  worfhippers.  Since  \^ 
cannot  rife  to  him,  and  conceive  of  him  i 
a  manner  that  is  ftrid:ly  agreeable  to  his  ns 
ture,  and  fince  our  intercourfe  with  him 
neceflary  to  our  virtue  and  happinefs,  Y 
will  certainly  condefcend  to  us  ;  fo  th; 
we  may  depend  upon   finding  him   to  I 

wh 
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^hiat.lthc  bcft  oT.bis  creatures  hope,  an4  ex- 
pcd  CiOnperning  him. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  the  fame  thing, 
whether  we  apply- to  him  for  the  good 
things  wc  ftand  in  need  of,  or  not.  Do 
«Qt  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  parents  aft  in  the 
fone  manner  towards  their  children  ?  It 
has  been  the  fource  of  great  error,  and  rafh 
judgment  concerning  the  ways  of  God,  to 
confine  ourfclve^  to  the  confideration  of 
what  God  is  in  bimfelj\  and  not  to  confi- 
der  what  it  even  becomes  his  wiiHom  and 
goodnefs,  both  to  reprefent  himfelf,  and 
adually  tp  b^,  with  reJpcSl  to  bis  itnperfeSi 
creatures. 

Befides,  if  good  difprjitions  be  regarded  as 
the  only  objedl  and  end  of  prayer,  it  fhould 
be  confidered,  that  an  addrefs  to  God  for 
what  we  want  is  a  teji  of  good  difpofitions, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  improving  them,  fup- 
poiing  it  be  known  to  be  the  will  of  God, 
that  we  fhould  pray  to  him.  But  it  mufl 
be  acknowledged  that,  without  revelation. 
Of  fome  exprefs  intimation  of  the  will  of 

God, 
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God,  in  this  refpedt,  the  reafonablenefs  and 
obligation  of  prayer  is  not  fo  clearly,  though 
fufficiently  evident. 

In  fad,  there  are  fimilar  reafons  for  ajking 
favours  of  God,  as  for  thanking  him  for  the 
favours  we  have  received  j  fincc  it  may  be 
iaid,  that  if  we  be  truly  grateful,  it  is  quite 
unneceflary  to  tell  the  divine  being  that  we 
are  fo ;  and  thus  all  intercourfc  with  God 
by  words  mufl;  be  cut  off.  But  certainly^ 
there  can  be  no  real  impropriety  in  cxpref- 
fing  by  words  whatever  is  the  language  of 
the  heart  I  and  it  can  only  be  an  unreafonabic 
and  dangerous  refinement  to  diftinguifh,  in 
this  cafe,  between  love,  gratitude,  defire,  or 
any  other  difpofition  of  mind. 


PART 
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PART        III. 

Of  the  future  expeSations  of  mankind. 


HAVING  endeavoured  to  inveftigate 
the  rules  of  human  duty,  from  the 
principles  of  natural  reafon,  I  ihall  proceed 
to  afcertain,  from  the  fame  principles,  what 
wc  have  to  expedt  in  confequence  of  our 
obfervance,  or  negled  of  them. 

The  natural  rewards  of  virtue,  and  the 
punifliments  of  vice,  in  this  life,  have  been 
already  mentioned  occafionally.  I,  there- 
fore, propofe,  in  this  feftion,  to  confider  the 
^^idence  with  which  nature  furnifties  us 
concerning  z  future  life,  impartially  ftating 
b^th  its  flrength  and  its  weaknefs. 

X .  The  argument  that,  in  general,  has  the 
nioft  weight  with  the  wife  and  good,  in  fa- 
vour 
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vour  of  a  future  life,  is  the  promifcuous  and 
unequal  diftribution  of  good  and  evil  in 
this  world,  in  a  general,  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  an  exaSi  proportion  to  the  degrees  of 
moral  worth  ;  which  feems  to  be  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  perfedt  goodnefs  and  reftitude 
of  God,  as  our  moral  governor.  If,  toge- 
ther with  his  attributes  of  infinite  wifdom 
and  power^  he  be  alfo  a  lover  of  virtue,  .may 
It  not  be  exped:ed,  it  is  faid,  that  he  ^ill 
reward  it  more  completely  than  is  generally 
done  in  this  world,  efpecially  in  the  cale'of 
a  man  facrificing  his  life  to  his  integrity, 
when  he  evidently  cuts  himfelf  off  from  all 
profpedt  of  any  reward,  except  in  a  futurd 
Hate.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  in  this  life 
we  find  all  the  perfection  we  could  wifh, 
confidering  it  as  a  ftate  of  trial  and  difci- 
pline  in  which  to  form  virtuous  charadlers, 
but  in  order  to  complete  the  fchemc,  it 
feems  to  require  another  ftate,  to  which  it 
may  be  fubfervient,  and  in  which  the  cha- 
radters  that  are  formed  here,  may  have  a 
fuitable  employment  and  reward. 

2.  There 
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2,  There  is  in  the  human  faculties  a  ca- 
pacity for  endlefs  improvement^  in  a  conftant 
advance  from  fenfual  to  intelleflual  plea-f 
fares,  and  thefe  growing  more  complex  and 
refined  ad  infinitum^  provided  it  was  not 
*  checked  by  that  change  in  our  conftitution, 
which  is  at  prefent  produced  by  our  ap-* 
proach  to  old  age.  Our  comprehenjion  of 
mind,  likewife,  increafes  with  the  experience 
of  every  day ;  whereby  we  are  capable  of 
enjoying  more  of  the  paft  and  of  the  future 
together  with  the  prefent,  without  limits, 
and  whereby  our  happinefs  is  capable  of 
growing  continually  more  ftable  and  more 
exalted.  In  comparifon  of  what  we  arc 
evidently  capable  of,  our  prefent  being  is 
but  the  infancy  of  man.  Here  we  acquire 
no  more  than  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
and  happinefs.  And  can  it  b.e  confiftent 
with  the  wifdom  of  God,  to  leave  his  work- 
manfhip  fo  unfinifhed,  as  it  muft  be,  if  ^ 
final  flop  be  put  to  all  our  improvements 
«  death  ? 

It,  is  true,  that  we  have  no  faculties  but 
what  havjB  fome  proper  exercife  in  this  life, 

and 
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and  there  is  a  kind  of  redundancy  in  all  the 
powers  of  nature.  It  is  the  beft  provifion 
againft  a  deficiency.  Brute  creatures;  too 
have  faculties  iimilar  to  ours,  fince  they 
differ  from  us  in  degree  more  than  in 
lind.  But  then  the  difference  is  fo  great, 
cfpecially  with  refpefl  to  fonic  men  andl 
fome  brutes,  and  man  is  fo  evident- 
ly the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  all  the  crea- 
tures of  God  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  there  feems  to  be  foundation  enough  for 
our  expedting  a  preference  in  this  rcfped. 
Or,  if  the  brute  creation  fhould  be  intereft- 
cd  in  1  future  life,  we  fliall  certainly  have 
more  reafon  to  rejoice  in  i^  than  to  be  of- 
fended at  it ;  and  many  of  them  feem  to 
have  more  pain  than  pleafure  in  this. 

We  fee,  indeed,  that  many  things  never 
actually  arrive  at  what  we  call  their  perfe^ 
Jlate.  For  example,  few  feeds  ever  become 
plants,  and  few  plants  live  to  bear  fruit ; 
but  AiW  fome  of  each  fpecies  come  to  matu-. 
rity,  and  are  whatever  their  nature  is  capa- 
ble of  being.  Allowing,  therefore,  that, 
agreeably  to  this  analogy,  very  few  of  man- 
kind 
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kind  fliould  arrive  at  the  proper  perfedtion 
of  their  natures,  we  might  imagine  that,  at 
Icaft,  fome  would ;  and  therefore  that  the 
wife  and  the  virtuous,  if  none  elfe,  might 
hope  to  furvive  that  wreck  which  would  over- 
whelm the  common  mafs  of  their  fpecies. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged  that,  confider- 

ing  only  what  we  know  of  the  conftitution 

of  the  body  and  the  mind  of  man,  we  fee  no 

reafon  to  expe<ft  that  we  ftiall  furvive  death. 

The  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind 

evidently  depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the  body, 

2nd  particularly  that  of  the  brain.     To  all 

appearance,   they  grow,  decay,  and  perifh 

together.     But  if  the  goodnefs,   the  wif- 

^om,  and  the  reftitude  of  the  divine  being 

require  it,  he  can  eafily  revive  both,  or  con- 

^^nue  the   fame  confcioufnefs  (which  is,   in 

^<^,  ourfelves)  in  fome  other  way. 

If  wc  had  known  nothing  of  a  child  but 
^^s  condition  in  the  womb,  we  fhould  have 
Pronounced,  that  its  fudden  tranfition  into 
^  ftate  fo  different  from  it  as  that  which  it 
^Omcs  into  after  birth,  would  be  certain 

Vol.  I.  L  death 
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death  to  it,  though,  now  that  we  are  ac^ 
quainted  with  both  the  dates,  and  can  com-* 
pare  them  together,  we  fee  that  the  one  is 
preparatory  to  the  other.  Equally  unfit  arc 
we,  in  this  life,  to  pronounce  concerning  the 
real  nature  of  what  we  call  death ;  and  when 
we  actually  come  to  live  aglin,  we  may  fee  an 
evident,  and  even  a  natural  connection  be- 
twixt this  life  and  the  future,  and  may  then 
underfland  the  ufe  of  death,  as  a  pafiage 
from  the  one  to  the  other ;  juft  as  we  now 
fee  the  neceffity  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  in 
order  to  its  tranfition  to  our  prefent  mode 
of  exiftence. 

Admitting  that  death  is  an  intire  ceflation 
of  thought,  fimilar  to  a  ftate  of  perfeSily 
found  fleep,  or  a  ftupor,  yet,  if  the  purpofes 
of  God's  providence  and  moral  government 
require  it,  he  can  make  us  to  awake  from 
this  fleep  at  any  diflance  of  time ;  and  then 
the  intervd,  let  it  have  been  ever  fo  long, 
will  appear  as  nothing  to  us. 

I  cannot  fay  that  I  lay  much  ftrcfs  upon 
the  arguments  which  fotoc  have  drawn  ei* 

ther 
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thcrfrom  the  defire^  or  the  belief  oiz,  future 
life  among  mankind ;  becaufe  the  former  is 
nothing,  in  faft,  but  a  defire  of  happinefs, 
and  iimilar  to  other  deiires,  which,  in  a 
thoufand  refpe<3:s,  we  do  not  fee  to  be  grati- 
fied ^  and  other  general  opinions  may  per- 
liaps  be  mentioned,  which,  neverthelefs, 
are  not  true. 

The  general  belief  and  expecSlation  of  a 
future  life,  is  a  confideration  of  importance, 
but  only  as  a  proof  of  an  early  tradition^ 
which  was  probably  derived  from  fome  re- 
velation on  that  fubjedt,  communicated  by 
God  to  the  firft  parents  of  mankind. 

Upon  the  \yhole,- 1  cannot  help  thinking, 

that  there  is  fomething  in  the  arguments 

above  recited,  which  (hews  that  a  future  life 

is  very  agreeable  to  the  appearances  of  this, 

tlkough  I  do  not  think  them  fo  firiking,  as 

to  have  been  fufficient,  of  themfelves,  to 

.have   fuggefted  the  firft  idea  of  it.     And 

'  though,  if  we  had  never  heard  of  a  future 

life,  we  might  not  have  expedted  it;  yet 

now   that   we  have  heard  of  it,  we  may 

L  2  be 
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be  fenfible  that  wc  ihould  do  violence  to 
nature,  if  we  (hould  ceafe  to  hope  for,  and 
believe  it. 

Admitting  that  there  is  another  life,  tak- 
ing place  either  at  death,  or  at  fome  future 
period,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  our 
condition  in  it  is,  at  prefent,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unknown  to  us  ;  but  fince  the  principal 
arguments  in  favour  of  it  are  drawn  from 
the  confideration  of  the  moral  government 
of  God,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  virtue 
will  find  an  adequate  reward  in  it,  and  vice: 
its  proper  puniftiment.  But  of  what  kind^ 
it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  fay. 

We  fceip,- however,  to  have  fufficient  rea— 
fon  to  canclude^  that,  fince  both  thehappi- 
nefs  and  miiery  of  a  future  life  will  be  pro- 
portioned .to  the  degrees  of  virtue  and  vicc= 
in  this,  they  muft  both  be  finite ;  that  i&, 
there  muft  be  a  continuance  of  virtue,  to 
fecure  a  continuance  of  reward,  and  a  conti- 
nuance in  vice  to  deferve  a  continuance  of 
punifhment. 

Although 
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Although  the  goodnefs  of  God  fhould 
give  a  pre-eminence  to  virtue  and  the  re- 
wards of  it,  in  a  future  ftate,  yet  we  do  not 
fee  that  even  his/v/?/r^,  in  any  (tnic  of  the 
Word,  can  require  him  to  do  the  fame  with 
rcfpeA  to  vice-     Indeed,  we  muft  give  up 
"3ll  our  ideas  oi proportihn  between  crimes  and 
/^Winijbment^  that  is,  all  our  ideas  oijuftice  and 
^^uitXy  if  we  fay  that  a  punifhment  ftri(flly 
i^eaking  infinite^  either  in  duration  or  de- 
jgxce,  can  be  incurred  by  the  lin  of  2i  finite 
^r-eature^  in  z, finite  time,  efpecially  confider- 
ir^g  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  the  mul- 
t.iplicity  of  temptations  with  which  fome- 
poor    unhappy    wretches    are    befct,    and 
the  great  di  fad  vantages  they  labour  under 
through  life. 


There  is,  indeed,  a  f::nfe,  and  a  very  alarm- 
ing one  too,  in  which  future  punifliments, 
though  not  ftridly  fpeaking  infinite,  may, 
nevcrthelefs,  be  without  end,  and  yet  be 
confiftent  with  the  perfect  rectitude  and 
goodnels  of  God.  For  the  wicked,  though 
confined  to  a  fituation  which,  after  fome  time 
at  leaft,  may  not  be  abfolutcly,  and  in  it- 
L  3  '  fclf. 
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fjblf,  painful,  may  be  for  ever  excluded  froi 
a  happier  fituation,  to  which  they  fee  tl 
virtuous  advanced.  And  having  this  cor 
tinually  in  profpedt,  and  knowing  th; 
there  is  an  utter  impofiibility  of  their  ev( 
regaining  the  rank  they  have  loft  by  fhc 
vices.,  they  may  never  ceafe  to  blame  an 
reproach  themfelves  for  their  folly,  whic 
cannot  be  recalled,  and  the  effedls  of  whic 
are  irreverfible. 

If  we  argue  from  the  analogy  of  natur 
we  fhall  rather  conceive,  that,  fince  paii 
and  evils  of  every  kind,  are  falutary  in  th 
life,  they  will  have  the  fame  tendency  ar 
operation  in  a  future  j  and,  confeqircntl; 
that  they  will  be  employed  to  correct,  m( 
liorate,  and  reform  thofe  who  are  expofed 
them;  fo  that,  after  a  fufficient  time  < 
purification,  thofe  who  are  not  made  vi 
tuous  by  the  fufferings  and  difcipline  of  tt 
life,  will  be  recovered  to  virtue  and  happ 
nefs  by  the  long  continuance  of  unfpeakab 
greater  fufferings,  and  of  a  much  fevei 
difcipline  in  the  life  to  come. 

Sine 
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Since,  however,  the  longer  we  live  in  this 
life,  the  more  ^aW  are  our  habits,  and  dif- 
pofitions  of  mind,  fo  that  there  is  an  afto- 
nifliing  difference  between  the  flexibility,  as 
vvc  may  call  it,  of  a  child,  and  that  of  a 
grown  man,  our  conftitution  after  death 
may  be  fuch,  as  that  any  change  in  the 
temper  of  our  minds  will  be  brought  about 
with  much  more  difficulty,  fo  that  a  fpace 
of  time  almoft  incredible  to  us  at  prefent, 
may  be  neceifary,  in  order  that  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  a  future  life  may  have  their  proper 
cffeil,  in  reforming  a  perfon  who  dies  a  (lave 
to  vicious  habits. 

The  motives  to  virtue  by  no  means  lofe 
any  of  their  real  force  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  non^eternity  oi  future  punipments, 
cfpecially  upon  the   fuppolition   that  they 
will  be  very  intenfe,  and  Jafting,   though 
not  abfolutely  without  end.     For,  in  the  firft 
place,  what  is  loft  with  refpefl  to  the  mo- 
tive of  terror  and  aftonifhment,   is  gained 
h^  that  of  love,  and  the  perfuafion  of  the 
greater  regard,  in  the  divine  being,  both  to 
juftice  and  mercy,  in  not  retaining  anger  for 
L  4  every 
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ever^  on  account  of  the  finite  offences  of  his 
imperfca  creatures. 

Secondly,  if  the  mind  of  any  man  be  fc 
hardened,  as  that  he  will  not  be  influenced 
by  the  expectation  of  a  very  long  continuance 
of  punifhment,  a  thoufand  years  for  in- 
ftance,  he  will  not,  in  fad:,  be  influenced  bj 
the  expectation  of  any  fuflfering  at  all,  even 
that  of  eternal  and  infinite  fuffering.  Forj 
in  reality,  if  the  fear  of  the  former  do  not 
aifeft  him,  and  flop  his  career  of  vice,  it 
mufl  be  owing  to  his  not  allowing  himfeli 
time  to  think  and  refledt  upon  the  fubjedV, 
For  no  man  who  really  t/sinks  and  believes^ 
can  be  guilty  of  fuch  extreme  folly,  as  tc 
purchafe  a  momentary  gratification  at  fc 
difproportioned  a  price;  and  if  a  man  dc 
not  think  about  the  matter,  but  will  follo\\ 
his  appetites  and  paflions  without  any  re- 
flection, all  difference,  in  the  intenfity  oi 
duration  of  punifhment,  is  wholly  loft  up- 
on him. 

In  faCt,  we  fee  that  the  bulk  of  profefun j 
chriftians,  who,  if  they  were  afked,  woulc 

acknowledgi 
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acknowledge  their  belief  of  the  eternity  of 
hell  torments,  are  by  no  means  efFedually 
deterred  from  vice  by  their  belref  of  it. 
Rather,  the  vaftnefs  of  the  thing  creates  a 
kind  oi  fee  ret  incredulity.  They  have  a  no-r 
tion  that  the  thing  may  not,  in  reality,  take 
place ;  and,  thinking  of  no  medium,  they 
fecretly  flatter  themfelves  with  the  hope  of 
meeting  with  no  punifhment  at  all,  and 
confequently  indulge  the  vain  hope  of  go- 
ing to  heaven  with  a  ftate  of  mind  exceed- 
ingly unfit  for  it,  rather  than  fufFer  a  pu- 
niftimcnt  fo  vaftly  difproportioned  to  the 
degree  of  their  guilt.  Whereas,  if  they 
had  been  taught  to  expciSl  only  a  jufl  and 
adequate  punifhment  for  all  their  offences 
here;  and  efpccially  fuch  as  wa$  necefTary 
to  their  purification  and  happinefs,  their 
minds  might  have  acquiefced  in  it,  they 
might  have  believed  it  firmly  and  practi- 
cally, and  fuch  a  belief  might  really  have 
influenced  their  conduct. 

But  laflly,  it  is  perhaps  more  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  of  nature  and  (this  guide 
only  I  am  now  following)  to  expcdt,  that,  as 

the 
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the  greater  part  of  natural  produftions  nei 
arrive  at  their  proper  maturity,  but  peri 
long  before  they  have  attained  to  it,  fo  t 
bulk  of  mankind,  who  never  attain  to  aj 
high  degrees  of  wifdom  or  virtue,  fhou 
finally  perifh  alfo,  and  be  intirely  blott 
out  of  the  creation,  as  unworthy  to  contin 
in  it ;  while  the  few  who  are  wife  and  vi 
tuous,  like  full  ripe  fruits,  are  referved  f 
future  ufe.  And  there  is  fomething 
dreadful  in  the  idea  of  annibUationj  as  wil 
perhaps,  aifedl  the  mind  of  fome  perfo: 
more  than  the  fear  of  future  torments,  wi: 
continuance  of  life,  and  confequently  wii 
fecret  hope. 

Thefe  fpeculations,  it  muft  be  ownet 
are,  in  a  great  meafure,  randopi  and  vagu 
but  they  are  the  beft,  as  it  appears  to  m 
that  we  can  form  to  ourfclves  by  the  lig 
of  nature.  What  revelation  teaches  us  coi 
cerning  fo  difficult~but  important  afubjcs 
we  Ihall  fee  in  its  proper  place. 

Such  are  the  concluTions  which  natu 
teaches,  or  rather  which  ihe  aj^ents  to^  co 

cernii 
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cerning  the  nature,  and  perfedtions  of  God, 
the  rule  of  human  duty,  and  the  future  ex- 
pcftations  of  mankind.  I  fay  ajfents  tOy  be- 
caufe,  if  we  examine  the  adtual  ftate  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  not  enlightened  by  revelation,  we 
fliall  find  their  ideas  of  God,  of  virtue,  and 
of  a  future  ftate,  to  have  been  very  lame  and 
imperfedt,  as  will  be  fhcwn  more  particu- 
larly when  we  conlider,  in  the  next  part  of 
this  courfe,  the  want  and  the  evidence  of 
DIVINE  REVELATION. 
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IN  the-firft  fedion  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  I  have  made  great  ufe  of  a  trea- 
tife  of  Dr.  Leland's,  intitled,  The  advan-- 
tage  and  necejfity  of  the  Chrijlian  Revelation^ 
jbtnvedfrom  the  ft  ate  of  Religion  in  the  antienl 
Heathen  worlds  and  as  all  the  articles  I  have 
mentioned  are  much  more  largely  difcufled 
in  that  excellent  work,  where  the  proper 
!  authorities  are  alledged,  I  thought  it  un- 
necelTary  to  make  any  particular  reference 
to  authors  here.  If  any  thing  in  the  ac- 
count that  I  have  given  of  antient  or  modern 
unbelievers  be  controverted,  it  is  that  work, 
ami  not  mine,  which  muft  be  examined  for 
die  purpofe.     .  ^i  v 

Upon 
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Upon  the  fubjedt  oi prophecy ^  I  havcalfo 
made  much  ufe  of  Bifliop  Newton's  very 
valuable  difcourfes  ;  and  I  think  it  better  to 
make  this  general  acknowledgement,  than 
to  refer  to  thefe  writers  page  by  page  in  the 
courfe  of  my  work. 

My  readers  muft  not  forget  that  I  am 
writing  for  the  ufe  of  young  perfonsy  and 
therefore  that  I  am  glad  to  avail  myfelf  of 
any  thing  that  I  can  meet  with,  which  I 
think  proper  for  their  ufe.  I  do  not  recoi- 
led:, however,  that  I  have,  ia  any  other 
part  of  this  volume,  made  fo  much  ufe  of 
any  particular  writer,  as  to  think  it  worth 
while  to  make  any  acknowledgement  for 
it ;  except,  perhaps,  my  borrowing  from 
Dr.  Doddridge  s  LeSlures^  fome  argumentfi 
againft  the  pretended  miracles  of  ApoUo- 
nius  Tyan^eus, 

Let  it  be  obferved,  alfo,  that  writing,  ai 
I  do,  for  the  inftruition  oi youth j  though  - 
have  not  knowingly  concealed  any  obje^ion 
which,  in  my  own  opinion  has  the  appear 
ance  of  much  weight,  I  have  not  though 

prope 
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proper  to  trouble  them  with  the  difcuffion  of 
every  fubtile  cavil,  which  has  at  any  time 
been  advanced  againft  revelation  in  general, 
orchriftianity  in  particular  ;  becaufe  I  con- 
fider  ijDme  of  them  as  the  efFedt  of  fuch  ma- 
nifeft  perverfenefs,  as  would  create  difficul- 
ties in  the  cleareft  caufe  in  the  world.  I 
have  mentioned  fo  many  arguments  in  favour 
of  revelation,  and  have  replied  to  fo  many  of 
►the  objections  to  it,  that,  confidering  the 
general  plan  of  my  work,  I  judged  it  to  be 
altogether  fuperfluous  to  advance  any  thing 
more,  whether  there  be  any  weight,  or  no 
weight  at  all,  in  what  I  have  written, 

'  Trite  as  the  fubjedt  of  this  part  of  my  work 

is,  it  is  far  from  being  exhaufted ;  but,  like 

Wery  other  fubjedt  of  very  great  importance, 

it  is  hardly  poffible  for  any  perfon  to  give 

ttuch  attention  to  it,  without  finding  either 

ibme  new  arguments  for  it,  or,  at  leaft,  fet- 

ting  the  old  ones  in  fome  new  and  more 

jftrikjing  point  of  light.     Some  merit  of  this 

I  Jond  will,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  me,  efpe- 

dsdly  as  far  as  it  refpe<fts  a  commodious 

M  general 
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general  difiribution  of  my  materials ;  w 
I  flatter  myfelf  will  be  thought  to  bee 
and  more  natural,  than  that  of  others 
have  written  upon  the  fame  fubjeft, 
to  be  calculated  to  exhibit  the  evidi 
of  revelation  with  peculiar  ftrength 
clearnefs. 

Fully  fatisfied  as  I  myfelf  am  of  the  1 
of  chriftianity,  and  of  the  fufficiency  o 
proofs  which  I  have,  in  this  treatife, 
tranced  in  favour  of  it,  I  am  by  no  n 
fanguine  in  my  expedlations  from  wl 
have  done,  any  farther  than  that  it  mi 
of  ufe  in  the  iiiftruftion  of  the  young 
ignorant  J  or  the  unfettledj  which  vm 
primary  objeft.  No  perfon  who  k; 
much  of  the  world  can  expeft  that 
firmed  unbelievers  will  fo  much  as  look 
it,  much  lefs  that  they  will  give  it  a  de 
rate  and  impartial  perufal.  They  will 
fume  that. they  have  already  thought  en« 
upon  the  fubjeft,  and  will  not  chu 
difturb  their  minds  with  any  farther  di 
fion  of  aqueftionwhich  they  have  lon| 

dec 
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decided,  or  change  that  courfe  of  life  into 
which  they  were  led,  and  to  which  they  haVe 
been  accuftomed  in  confequence  of  it. 

I  mention  this  circumftance  with  no 
ether  view  than  to  admonifli  young  perfons 
of  the  very  great  care  they  ought  to  take  in 
forming  their  judgments  upon  a  fubjeft  of 
fo  much  importance  as  this ;  fince  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  the  efFeft  of  the  im- 
preflions  to  which  their  minds  muft  necef- 
iarily  be  fubjed:,  will  be  either  a  firm  and 
joyful  perfuaiion  of  the  truth  of  chriftianity, 
t  great  indifference  to  it,  and  negledl  of  it, 
or  an  obftinate  and  gloomy  unbelief.  The 
firft  of  thefe  ftates  of  mind  I  cannot  help 
confidering  as,  in  the  higheft  degree,  fa- 
vourable to  virtue  and  happinefs,  and  the 
laft  to  be,  in  as  great  a  degree^  unfriendly  to 
both.  I  ufe  the  word  gloomy  in  fpeaking  of 
Ae  ftate  of  an  unbeliever's  mind,  becaufe 
I  conlider  my  own  moft  chearful  profpedls 
IS  <krived  from  that  faith  which  he  dif- 
rlaims;  and  unlefs  I  be  wholly  miflakcn 
i^ith  refpeft  to  the  objedl  of  true  chriilian 
M  2  faith. 
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faith,  every  defender  of  it  muft  ncceflaril^ 
have  the  prejudices  of  the  vicious  and  pro 
fligate  againfl  him,  and  the  good  virill  of  aH 
the  friends  of  virtue. 


If  the  bible  contain  a  true  hiftory, 
can  no  longer  entertain  the  leaft  doubt,  •czd 
be  under  any  uncertainty,  concerning  ttri' 
exiftence,  or  the  moral  government  of  Go  «J 
We  are  fure  that  a  being  of  infinite  pow^< 
and  wifdom  is  the  author  of  every  thiKni 
that  we  behold,  that  he  conftantly  infpe<^rs, 
and  attends  to  the  intereft  of  all  his  crea- 
tures, nothing  that  he  has  made  being      at 
any  time  negle<fled  or  overlooked  by  hiixi  ,• 
and,  more  efpecially,  that  he  is  influencrcd 
by  a  moil  intenfe  afFedtion  for  all  his  ra- 
tional offspring ;  that  he  is  good  and  ready 
toforgrcCy  and  to  receive  into  favour  all  vrho 
fincerely  repent  of  the  fins  they  have  com- 
mitted, and  endeavour  to  conform  to  his 
w^ill  for  the  future.     If  chriftianity  be  true> 
w^e  can  entertain  no  doubt  with  refpeft  to  a 
future  life,  but  arc  abfolutely  certain  that, 
though  we  muft  all  die,  we  fliall  all  be  made 

alive 
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alive  again,  that  Chrift  will  come,  by  the 
appointment  of  God  his  father,  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  give  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works. 

Now  the  firm  belief  of  thefe  important 
truths   (concerning  which   there  are  great 
doubts  and  difficulties  on  the  light  of  na- 
ture, but  none  at  all  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  the  truth  of  chriftianity)  cannot  fail  to 
elevate  the  fentiments,  and  ennoble  the  na- 
ture of  man.     It  will  efFedlually  fupport  us 
under  all  the  trials  qf  life,  and  give  us  hope 
and  joy  in  the  hour  of  death.     On  the  other 
hand,  a  llate  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  with 
refpcft  to  thefe  articles  of  faith  muft  make 
every  well    difpofed    mind   (which  cannot 
but  moil  earneftly  wifti  them  to  be  true) 
anxious  and  unhappy ;  and  a  total  difbelief 
of  them  muft  tend  to  dcbafe  the  foul,  and 
prepare  a  man  for  giving  into  every  kind  of 
vice  and  excefs   to  which   he   is  ftrongly 
tempted.     When  his   views  and  profpedls 
are  narrow  and  confined,  his  purfuits  will 
be  fo  too.     To  adopt  a  coarfe,  but  juft  ob- 
icrvation,  which  has  been  made  with  refped: 
M  3  to 
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to  this  fubjedt,  if  a  man  experts  to  die  like 
a  dog,  it  cannot  but  be  fuppofed  that  he 
will  alfo  live  like  one. 

If,  contrary  to  my  expe<5lations,  any  un- 
believer (hould  have  the  curiofity  to  look 
into  the  following  treatife,  I  would  premife 
to  him,  that  he  is  to  confider  it  as  contain- 
ing nothing  more  than  my  own  particular 
view  of  the  evidences  of  chriftianity ;  that  if 
he  perceives  any  thing  weak  or  unguarded 
in  what  I  have  advanced,  it  behoves  him- 
fclf,  as  well  as  me,  to  confider  whether  the 
caufe  in  general  will  not  admit  of  a  better  ^ 
defence,  that  he  muft  look  into  other  de-  i 
fences  of  chriftianity  for  the  fupply  of  any  \ 
deficiencies  which  he  may  find  in  this;  and 
not  think  himfelf  jullined  in  his  unbelief, 
till,   after  an   examination  of  his  own^  an 
examination    truly  impartial,   and  earneft^ 
becoming  the  importance  of  the  fubjedl,  ht 
is   fatisfied,    that    not   whaf  has  p^^Jfcd  fof 
chrijiianity^  but,  'vohat  is  really  foj  is  altoge- 
ther indefenfible,  having  had  its  fource  in 
enthufiafm,  or  impofi:ure,  or  both. 

Befidej 
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cfides  the  books  which  I  have  already  men- 
led  in  this  introduction,  or  which  I  have 
afionally  quoted  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
vould  recommend  to  thofe  perfons  who 
jld  wifh  to  have  more  fatisfacSion  with 
>e£t  to  fcveral  branches  of  the  evidences 
chriftianity,  the  following  treatifes,  fe- 
ll of  which  are  not  large  or  expenfive^ 
)ng  many  others  which  may  have  great 
it  of  the  fame  kind,  though  I  happen 
to  be  fo  well  acquainted  with  them. 
'mer  on  miracles ,  8vo.  Prices  dijfnta^ 
X,  8  vo.  Weji  on  the  refurreSlion  of  Chriji^ 
.  Lyttelton  on  the  converfion  cf  St.  Paul^ 
I.  Letters  of  fame  Jews  to  Foltaire^  2  vols. 
'.  The  Criterion^  8vo.  Lardners  J^'wijh 
'  heathen  teflimoniesj  4  vols.  4to.  and  his 
hry  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Tejlament^ 
ols.  8vo.  which  may  be  had  feparate 
m  his  larger  work  on  the  Gtedibility. 
Hers  analogy^  8vo.  Leland's  view  of  the 
h'cal  writers,  2  vols.  8vo.  Jortins  dif 
fes  on  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion^ 
his  Remarks  'on  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  5  vols. 
.  Ducharsfermons,  8vo.  Mac  knight  on 
trmhofthe  gofpel  hijhry.^io.  Doddridge's 
M  4  three 
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three  fermons  on  the  evidences  of  chrijiiai 
efpecially  the  fecond,  i2mo.  Sharp's  at 
ments  for  the  truth  of  the  chrijiian  relig 
2  vols.  8vo.  Lowman  on  the  Ritual^  : 
alfo  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebre* 
2  vols.  8vo.  and  efpecially  Hartley  s  Vie^ 
the  evidences  of  chrifianity  in  the  2d  vol. 
his  Obfervations  on  man. 

Several  of  the  above-mentioned  writ 
undertake  to  defend  articles  which,  in 
opinion,  do  not  belong  to  chriftianity, 
will   be    feen-  in    the    remainder    of   t 
work,  as  well  as  in  my  other  writings ;  \ 
they    confequently   make   the   defence 
chriftianity  more  difficult  than  was  nee 
fary ;  but,    notwithftanding  this,    they 
contain   obfervations   that  are  well   wo 
the    clofeft    attention,    in    order    both 
evince  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  to  c( 
firm  the  faith  of  thofe  who  already  beli 
in  it. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved  upon  this  fi 
jedt,  thzt  faith  is  not  oneabfolute  and  det 
minate  thing,  but  that  it  admits  of  dfgre 

proceed 
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proceeding  from  a  fimple  ajfent  to  a  propo- 
fition,  which  arifes  from  a  bare  preponde- 
rancy  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  and 
advancing,  by  the  moft  infenfible  gradation, 
to  i\iztfulnejs  offe^fjajioriy  which  arifes  from 
the  perception  of  the  greateft  clearnefs  and 
llrength  of  the  evidence  for  it.  The  paf- 
fions  and  affcdtions,  if  they  be  at  all  moved 
by  a  bare  aflent,  will  be  extremely  languid, 
though  the  thing  itfelf  be  of  the  greateft 
moment ;  whereas  a  full  pcrfuafion  of  the 
reality  of  an  interefting  objeft  excites  the 
moft  vigorous  and  fervent  emotions.  The 
difference  of  the  impreflion  they  make  upon 
the  mind  is  properly  compared  to  the  efFeft 
of  an  objed  placed  at  a  very  great,  or  a  very 
fmall  diftance.  If  any  thing  in  the  conduit 
of  life  depend  upon  belief,  we  fhall,  in  the 
former  cafe,  be  hardly  influenced  by  it  at 
all  \  a  very  fmall  motive  being  fufHcient 
to  overpower  the  eftcdt  of  fo  fupcrficial  a 
faith ;  at  beft  we  ihall  be  irrefolute  and  in-p 
conftant ;  whereas  in  the  latter  cafe,  we 
fliall  be  determined  to  vigorous  and  imme- 
diate adtion. 

It 
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It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  greateil 

confequcnce,  not  only  that  unbelievers  be 

made  converts  to  the  chriltian  faith,  but 

that  the  faith  of  believers    themfelvcs   be 

ftrengthencd,  and  they  be  thereby  converted 

from  merely  nominal  into  real  chriftians,  who 

Jive  and  ad  under  an  habitual  and  lively  fcnfc 

of  the  great  truths  of  chriftianity;  and  who, 

in  all  their  enjoyments  and  purfuits  in  this 

world,  never  lofe  fight  of  their  relation  to 

another  and  a  better. 

Now  faith  is  increafed  by  the  very  fame 
means  by  which  it  is  firft  generated y  viz.  by 
an  attention  to  the  proper  evidences,  and  a 
frequent  contemplation  of  the  Gbjcft  of  it. 
Thofe  perfons  therefore,  who  call  them- 
felves  chriftians,  and  who  muft  be  fuppofcd 
to  wifli  to  feel  and  adt  as  becomes  chriftians, 
fhould  ftudy  the  evidences  of  their  religion ; 
they  fliould  meditate  upon  the  life,  dif- 
courfes,  and  miracles  of  Chrift ;  and  make 
familiar  to  their  minds  every  tiling  relating 
to  the  hiftory  and  propagation  of  chrifti- 
anity  in  the  world.  They  (liould  both  fre- 
quently 
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quently  read  the  fcripturcs,  ai>d  alfo  other 
books  which  tend  to  prove  their  truth,  and 
illuftrate  their  contents. 

I  fliall  think  myfelf  very  happy,  and  that 
I  gain  a  very  valuable  end,  if  this  part  of  my 
work,  though  it  be  of  no  ufe  to  the  con- 
verfion  of  unbelievers,  fhould  be  a  means 
of  confirming  the  fauh  of  any  profefling 
chriftians,  leading  them  to  a  better  under- 
ftanding  of  the  reafons  of  their  faith,  and 
making  them  think  more  frequently,  and 
more  highly  of  their  privileges  ^nii  obliga- 
tions as  chriftians. 

To  this  part  of  the  work  I  fhall  fubjoin 
An  EJfuy  (publifhed  originally  in  the  Theo-- 
logical  Repofitory)  on  the  analogy  there  is  be-- 
fween  the  methods  by  which  the  perJeSlJon  and 
bappincfs  of  men  arc  pro^noted  according  to  the 
dijpenfations  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
Thefe,  I  have  there  endeavoured  to  ifhcw, 
are  exceedingly  fimilar,  the  immediate  ob- 
ject in  both  being  a  gradual  extenfion  of  the 
views,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  compre- 

heniion 
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PART         II. 

THE 

EVIDENCES 

O    F 

REVEALED      RELIGION. 


WE  have  feen  how  far  unaflifted 
reafon  has  been  able  to  carry  us 
in  our  inquiries  concerning  the 
being,  perfedlions,  and  providence  of  God, 
and  alfo  concerning  the  duty  and  final  ex- 
pecflations  of  mankind ;  or  rather  how  far 
Unaflifted  reafon  might  have  been  able  to 
oarry  us  in  thefe  inquiries.  For  though  it 
be  true  that  all  the  deductions  we  have  made 
are  derived  from  the  confideration  of  no- 
thing but  what  we  feel  or  fee^  yet  thefe 
conclufions  were  never,  in  fad:,  drawn  from 
thofc  premifes,  by  any  of  the  human  race ; 

and 
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and  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  fo  com- 
plete a  fyftem  of  morals  among  the  mofl 
intelligent  of  mankind.  Indeed,  the  very 
imperfecl  ftate  of  this  important  kind  oJ 
knowledge  in  the  heathen  world,  and  th( 
growing  corruption  of  morals,  which  wai 
the  confcquence  of  it,  fumiih  a  ftrong  prooi 
of  the  expediency,  if  not  of  the  abfolutt 
neceility  of  divine  revelation. 


CHAPTEJl      I. 

Of  the  state  of  the  heathen  world. 


IT  will  be  acknowledged  that,  of  all  thi 
heathen  nations,  the  greateft  progrefs  L 
ufeful  knowledge  is  to  be  looked  for  amon- 
the  Greeks,  who  greatly  improved  upon  ttr 
ftock  of  knowledge  which  they  borrowe 
from  Egypt  and  the  Baft.  It  is,  therefor- 
doing  the  greateft  juftice  to  this  fubjed,  •* 

confide 
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confider  the  ftate  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
among  thefe  nations. 

The  Greek  philofophers  had  not  failed  to 
give  particular  attention  to  the  fubjedl  of 
morals  and  theology;  fome  of  the  moft  con- 
spicuous of  their  fedts  having  had  no  other 
obje£l ;  and  yet,  though  they  had  flourished, 
unmolefted,  for  the  fpace  of  near  fix  hun- 
dred years  before  the  time  of  Chrift,  and  had 
frequently   divided  and   fubdivided  them- 
felves  (the  leaders  of  every  new  fed:  pre- 
^eijding  to  improve  upon  all  vsrho  had  gone 
l>efore  them)  none  of  them  attained  to  any 
^hing  like  a  full  convidion  concerning  the 
^nity,  the  attributes,  and  moral  government 
oF  God.     They  had  very  imperfedl  ideas  of 
^he  juft  extent  of  moral  virtue;   and  the 
Ic^nowledge  they  had  of  a  future  flate  added 
little  or  no  llrength  to  its  obligations.    The 
pradtice   alfo   of   the    Gentile   v^rorld   was 
filch  as  might  be  expedled  from  the  gene- 
ral corruption  of  their  moral  and  religious 
principles. 


All 
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All  thefe  particulars  are  fufficiently  known 
to  the  learned,  and  may  be  known  to  any 
perfon  who  will  take  a  little  pains  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  the  ftate  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  in  the  Gentile  world ;  but  as 
thefe  things  are  not  fufficiently  known  to 
the  generality  of  chriftians,  and  the  fuper- 
ficial  thinkers  among  us  have  been  greatly 
miflcd  with  refpedt  to  this  fubje<5^,  I  (hall 
feleft  a  few  particular  fafts,  which  may  give 
thofe  who  are  attentive  and  unprejudiced  a 
pretty  juft  idea  of  what  the  moft  enlightened 
of  our  fpecies  adtually  were  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  chriftianity. 


SECTION 
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SECTION      !• 

Of  the  origin  and  corruption  cf  natural  re^ 
ligion  in  general. 

PERSONS  who  begin  to  think  upon 
thefe  fubjeiSls  when  they  are  arrived  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  who  find  in  them- 
fclves  a  full  perfuafion  concerning  the  great 
truths  of  natural  religion,  concerning  the 
being  of  God,  the  unity  of  his  nature;  and 
his  moral  chara(fter  and  government;  as  alfo 
concerning  the  rule  of  human  duty,  and 
the  dodlrine  of  a  future  ftate,  do  not  fuf- 
ficiently  consider  how  they  camie  by  that 
knowledge ;  and  thinking  the  whole  fyftem 
to  be  very  rational  and  natural,  they  are 
apt  to  conclude  that  it  muft  therefore  have 
been  very  obvious^  and  that  all  the  particu- 
lars of  it  could  not  but  have  been  known  to 
all  mankind. 

But,  in  fa£t,  thprc  is  no  man  living  whofe 

knowledge  of  thefe  fubjei^^  was  not  derived 

Vol.  I.  N  from 
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from  inftruftion,  and  the  information  of 
others;  and  therefore  there  is  no  man  living 
who,  from  his  own  fenfe  of  things  and  ex- 
perience, can  be  deemed  a  competent  judge 
of  what  the  powers  of  his  own  nature  arc 
able  to  do  in  this  cafe.  For  the  folution 
of  this  important  queftion,  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  hiftory  only,  and  fee  what  man- 
kind have  in  fadl  attained  to  in  a  variety  of 
circumftances. 

Now  it  appears,  by  the  moft  careful  in- 
veftigation,  that  all  the  ufeful  and  praftical 
knowledge  of  religion,  of  which  we  find 
any  traces  among  the  Eaftern  nations  and 
the  Greeks,  was,  by  their  own  confeffion, 
derived  to  them  from  their  anceftors,    in 
more  early  ages.     Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
more  particularly  acknowledged,  that  their 
wifdom  and  religion  came  from  the  Barba- 
rians, and  efpecially  thofe  who  were  from. 
the  Eaft,  many  of  whom  arrived  in  Greece 
by  the  way  of  Thrace.     It  is  well  known 
to  have  been  a  long  time  before  men  pre- 
tended to  reafon   at  all    upon    fubjefts    of 
morals  or  religion.     The  celebrated ' -it'^ 

dom 
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of  the  Eajiy  and  alfo  that  of  the  ear- 
licft  Greek  philofophers,  confifted  in  no- 
thing elfe.  than  in  delivering  the  traditions 
cftbt  atitients. 

It  is  another  remarkable  fait,  that  it  is  in 
the  earlieft  ages  of  the  heathen  world  that 
we  arc  to  look  for  the  pureft  notions  of  re- 
ligion among  them  ^  and  that,  as  we  defcend 
into  the  lower  ages,  we  find  religion  grow- 
ing more  and  more  corrupt,  even  among  the 
moft  intelligent  of  the  heathens,  who  ar- 
rived at  great  refinements  of  tafte,  and  made 
eonfiderable  improvements  in  fcience.  This 
was  the  cafe  univerfally  till  the  promulga- 
tion of  chriftianity  in  the  world. 

Hiftory  informs  us  that  the  worihip  of 

one  God,  without  images,  was  in  all  nations 

prior  to  Polytheifm.     Varro  fays,  exprefsly, 

that  the  Romans  Nvorfliipped  God  without 

images  for  one  hundred  and  feventy  years. 

This  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  all  the  nations 

of  the  Eaft,    with  the   Greeks,  and  even 

ihroughbut  this  Weftern  part  of  the  world. 

:./.-•  N2  We 
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Wc  alfo  find  that  the  belief  of  future  re- 
wards and  punifhments  was  never  que(Hoiied 
among  the  Greeks^  till  they  began  to  reafcfl 
upon  the  fubjedt ;  when,  rejecting  the  old 
traditions^  and  not  finding  fatisfadtory  evi- 
dence of  any  other  kind,  they  came  at  length 
to  difbelieve  them.  This  fcepticifm  txA 
infidelity  was  introduced  by  the  philofo- 
phers>  and  was  from  them  difFufed  through 
all  ranks  of  men,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome« 

Thefe  remarkable  fads  certainly  favottf 
the  fuppofition,  that  the  moil  impc^taat 
doftrincs  of  natural  religion  were  commu^ 
nicatcd  by  divine  revelation  to  the  fiirft  pa-- 
rents  of  mankind. 

We  even  find  the  moft  acute  of  moderi 
unbelievers  acknowledging  the  improbable 
lity  that  the  dodrine  gf  the  divine  unity^ 
and  others  above-mentioned,  fhould  natu- 
rally have  been  the  firft  religion  of  man- 
kind. Bolingbroke  fays  that  Polytheifu 
and  Idolatry  have  fo  clofe  a  conne&ios 
with  the  ideas  and  aifedions  of  rude  ani 

ignoraa 
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gnorant  men,  that  one  of  them  could  not 
ail  to  be  their  firft  religious  principle,  and 
he  other  their  firft  religious  pradtice ;  and 
Mr.  Hume,  after  difcuffing  the  matter 
very  minutely,  acknowledges,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  one  God  is  not  naturally  the  reli* 
gk)n  of  mankind. 

The  view  of  this  writer  is  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  rudiments  of  religious 
knowledge  were  acquired  by  mankind  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  rudiments  of  other 
kinds  of  knowledge,  and  that  fimilar  ad- 
vances were  made  in  both ;  but  the  tefti- 
mony  of  hiftory  is  uniformly  and  clearly 
againft  him.  Indeed  it  cannot,  furely,  be 
fuppofed,  that,  according  to  his  principles, 
the  divine  being  fhould  leave  mankind  under 
a  nccelHity  of  forming  either  no  religion  at 
all,  or  a  falfe  and  dangerous  one. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  agreeable  to  our 

ideas  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  to 

fuppofe  that,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  in- 

ftrufted  the  firft  parents  of  mankind  how 

N  3  to 
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to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence  in  I 
world,  and  imparted  to  them  that  kno^ 
kdgc  which  was  neceffary  for  the  purp< 
(without  which  they  mufl:  foon  have  p 
riih^xi)  and  when  he  taught  them  the  rud 
EaHrts  of  tpccch  (without  which,  notwit! 
tbrvvrj  their  fuperior  capacities,  th 
would  have  been  little  fuperior  to  bru 
aoinsilsy  perhaps,  for  Icveral  centuries)  1 
jit;:  ther?  to  undedbind  the  more  impbrta 
pscrticaiirs  ccaceming  their  relation  to  hin 
teiL  as  tbcir  creator,  prefcrvcr,  and  fin 
j^ftise ;  and  thir  he  inibuded  them  in  tho 
a*is  ct  relrgxoas  worlhip  which  correfpor 
tt?  ranc  reutkms  ;  and  alfo  that  he  injoim 
tossr  ffic  cbcemnce  of  the  moft  importai 
-r£es  cr  zcciil  dut}-,  and  the  proper  gc 
t:!!  ivTtgcir  cf  themlclves  in  other  refpeds 
All  CIO  knowledge  we  have  of  hiftoi 
JC^-*^  with  this  fuppofition,  and  the  thin 
^   fir  from   being  improbable,   or  abfur 


When  this  primitive  religion  of  mankin 
Vcojunc  vvrruptcd,  there  fecms  to  have  bee 
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no  probability  that  it  would  ever  have  been 

•  reftored  to  its  original  purity  by  natural 
means.  Rather,  the  continued  operation 
of  the  fame  caufes  might  be  expefted  to 
render  it  more  and  more  depraved  •  The 
only  probable  refource  was  the  knowledge 
of. the  ftudipvis  and  the  learned.  But  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  philofophers  was 
confined  to  their  profeflcd  difciples,  few 
,  of  them  taking  any  pains  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.     Indeed, 

I  they  generally  held  the  common  people  in 
,  great  contempt,  confidering  them  as  inca- 
pable, of  being  benefited  by  their  inftruc- 
tions.  And,  on  the  otherharnd,  the  bulk  of 
the  people  either  defpifed  the  philofophers, 

.  or  thought  themfelves  unconcerned  in  any 
thing  that  pafled  within  their  fchools.  All 
that  they  minded  were  the  religious  rites  of 
their  country,  as  direfted  by  their  priefts ; 

'  and  the  philofophers  themfelves  were  fo 
far  from  attempting  any  reformation  of  the 

.  prevailing  idolatry  (though  it  often  counte- 
nanced the  moft  abominable  vices)  that  they 

.  both  conformed  to  it  themfelves,  and  en- 

N  4  forced 
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thofc  who  wrote  after  the  promulgation  of 
chriltianity.  The  latter  lean  much  more 
to  what  has  been  (hewn  to  have  been  the 
primitive  religion  of  mankind,  and  they  in- 
culcate purer  morals.  This,  though  they 
do  not  acknowledge  it,  was,  no  doubt,  the 
cflFeft  of  chriftianity,  with  the  maxims  of 
which,  and  the  happy  influence  of  them,  the 
philofophers  muft  have  been  acquainted. 
In  various  other  refpecSs,  alfo,  the  moral 
ftate  of  the  heathen  world  was  much  im* 
proved  by  chriftianity.  Eufebius  enume- 
rates many  abfurd  and  vicious  cuftoms^ 
which,  having  prevailed  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  it,  grew  into  difufe  after- 
w-ards.  The  philofophers,  however,  not- 
withftanding  the  improvement  of  their  mo- 
ral fyftem,  were  the  greateft  oppofers  of 
chriftianity,  and  the  ftrongeft  bulwark  of 
idolatry  ;  and  when  the  glaring  abfurdities 
of  the  popular  worfhip  were  expofed  by 
chriftian  writers,  they  invented  plaufible 
apologies  for  it. 

That  I  may  imprefs  the  minds  of  thofc 
'w^lio  are  not  much  read  in  antient  hiftory 

with 
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with  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  value  of  revelation, 
I  fliall  point  out  the  feveral  fteps  by  whicb^ 
the  primitive  religion  of  mankind  became 

corrupted,  and  give  fome  idea  of  the  confc 

quence  of  that  corruption  with  refped  U^^ 
the  morals  of  the  people ;   and  that  fuel 
perfons  may  be  more  fully  fatisfied  hov 
much  w^e  are,  in  fadl,  indebted  to  revelation^^ 
even  where  natural  reafon  has  had  the  freeft^ 
fcope,  I  (hall,  at  the  iame  time,  fhew  how-si^ 

very  nearly  the  fentimcnts  of  the  moft  ccle 

brated  modern  unbelievers,  who  had  an  op 

portunity  of  knowing,  and  feleding  what 

ever  they  approved  from  revelation,   tally-^ 
with  thofe  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  who^i: 

never  heard  of  it,  with  refpedt  to  the  im 

portant  doctrines  of  the  unity,   the  mpral 
charader  and  government  of  God,  the  rule 
of  human  duty,  and  the  expectation  of 
ftate  of  retribution  after  death. 
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S  E  C  T  I  O  N      11. 

Of  the  corruption  of  theology  in  particular. 

TH  E  primary  and  great  cauie  of  idola- 
try was   low  and  unworthy  notions 
of  God,  from  whence  men  were  led  to  con- 
fi derail  that  we  afcribe  to  God,  as  too  much 
for  one   beings   what  no  one  being    could 
have  made,  or  coulci  properly  attend  to  af- 
terwards.    They  alfo  thought  it  beneath 
the  fupi:eme  being  to  concern  himfelf  with 
the  government  of  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
creation.     They,  therefore,  imagined  that 
he  had  deputies  to  a£l  under  him ;  and  the 
firit  objects  to  which  they  afcribed  this  de- 
legated power,   were  the  fun,  moon,    and 
ftars,  which;  on  account  of  their  fplendour, 
and  beneficial  influence,  they  fuppofed  to  be 
either  animated  themfelves,  or  directed  by 
^riteiligent  beings.     That  the  worfhip  of  the 
ftars,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  was  the 

earlieft 
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carlieft  fpecies  of  idolatry,  is  agreeable  to 
all  antient  hiftory. 

The  temptation  to  this  kind  of  idolatry 
appears,  from  the  book  of  Job,  to  have 
been  very  ftrong,  in  the  earlief  ages  of  the 
world ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  feveral  cir- 
cumftances,  that  it  had  a  very  firm  hold  on 
the  minds  of  men.  It  vvras  for  affirming  the 
ftars  to  be  inanimate  bodies,  which  was  con- 
fidered  as  denying  their  divinity,  and  for 
advancing  that  the  fun  is  a  body  of  lire, 
and  that  the  moon  is  a  habitable  world,  that 
Anaxagoras  was  accufed  at  Athens  for  /w- 
piety.  Even  Socrates  thought  him  guilty  of 
great  prefumption  and  arrogance ;  and  Plato 
fpeaks  of  his  opinion  as  leading  to  atheifm, 
and  a  denial  of  divine  providence.  This 
worfhip  of  the  ftars  is  what  he  himfelf 
chiefly  recommended  to  the  people. 

Next  to  the  worfliip  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars,   fucceeded   that  of  dead  men.     This 
arofe  from  cuftoms  which  were  originally 
intended  to  exprcfs  no  more  tlian  a  juft  re- 
gard 
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gard  for  their  merit  and  fervices ;  but  from 
this  they  proceeded,  gradually,  to  afts  of 
worship  properly  religious,  ered;ing  altars 
to  them,  and  praying  to  them,  in  any  place 
and  at  any  time.  This  introduced  the  wor- 
fhip  of  images  in  human  forms,  whereas 
they  had  before  contented  themfelves  with 
credHng  pillars,  or  even  confecrating  rude 
fkoncs  and  altars  to  their  deities.  The  phi* 
lofophcrs  were  far  from  difcouraging  this 
pnuftice  of  worfhipping  dead  heroes .  Cicero 
in  particular  much  approves  of  the  cuiiom 
of  paying  divine  honours  to  famous  men, 
and  regarding  them  as  Gods. 

During  this  progrefs  of  idolatry,  the 
worfhip  of  the  true  God  was  gradually 
fuperfeded,  and  the  rites  of  it  became  in^ 
termixed  with  thofe  of  the  inferior  deities. 
What  contributed  to  confound  thcfe  things 
the  more,  was  that  to  moft  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  and  alfo  to  deified  qien,  were 
aicribed  the  names  and  attributes  of  the 
one  true  God,  till  the  rites  peculiar  to  each 
of  them  could  be  no  longer  diilinguiihed ; 

and 
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and  at  length  the  worfliip  of  inferior  be- 
ings engrofled  all  the  regards  of  mankind, 
the  worfliip  of  the  true  God  being  intirely 
excluded. 

3efides  the  worfliip  of  the:  celefi:iaL  Gods, 
and  of  dead  men,  we  alfo  find  Gods  of  an  in- 
termediate nature,  fuch  as  arc  now  ufually 
called  genii. .  Of  thefe  there  were  fuppofed 
to  be  various  claflcs,  and  the  worfliip  that 
was  paid  to  them  made  a  confiderable  article 
in  the  heathen  fyftem. 

As  if  thefe  three  fources  could  not  fup- 
ply  divinities  enow,  we  find  that  even  dif- 
ferent names  of  the  fame  God,  and  acknow-. 
ledged  to  be  the  fame,  were  made  to  pafs 
for  different  deities,  and  had  their  peculiar 
religious  rites  and  worfliip.  Similar  to  this 
arc  the  virgin  Marys  of  different  places,  in 
Popifh  countries.  It  was  another  fource  of 
the  multiplicity  of  heathen  Gods,  that  the 
fymbols  and  images  of  their  principal  Gods 
were  converted  into  deities,  and  made  the 
objeds  of  religious  worfhip,  as  Fire  among 

the 
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the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Bull,  and  other  ani- 
mals, among  the  Egyptians. 

There  can  be  notloubt  but  that  the  images 
creded  to  their  Gods  were  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  have  divine  powers  in  them.  The 
philofopher  Stilpo  of  Megara,  was  baniflied 
by  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  for  aflerting 
that  the  ftatue  of  Minerva,  made  by  Phi- 
dias, was  not  a  God;  and  all  that  he  ven- 
tured to  alledge  in  his  defence,  was  that 
•this  celebrated  piece  of  ftatuary  was  not  a 

GoJy  but  a  Goddefs. 

Farther,  all  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  be- 
ing confidcred  as  fo  many  parts  of  the  di- 
vinity by  fome,  or  expreflions  of  his  power 
by  others,  were  made  objefts  of  religious 
worfhip.     Even  the  qualities  and  affeSlions 
of  mankind,  and  alfo  the  accidents  to  which 
they  are  expofed  were  worfhipped,  as  if  a 
feparate  intelligence  had  prefided  over  each 
of  them  5  and  fome  of  thefe  were  not  only 
natural  evils,  but  even  things  of  a  morally 
vicious  nature.    Thus  there  was  at  Rome  an 

altar 
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altar  to  the  Fever ^  another  to  E/vil  Fertunei 
and  others  to  Lujl  and  Pleafure.  At  Athena 
there  was  a  religious  fervice  appropriated 
to  Impudence,  and  it  was  done  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Epimenidesy  who  pafied  for  a  great 
diviner  and  prophet* 

We  find,  in  fad,  that  deities  of  a  bad 
charadler  cngrofled  more  of  the  attention  oi 
the  heathen  world,  in  general,  than  thofi 
of  which  they  entertained  a  good  opinion, 
thefe  being  thought  to  be  of  themfelves  dif- 
pofed  to  do  them  kind  offices.  Even  Plu- 
tarch cites  with  approbation  the  opinion  o: 
Xenocrates,  who,  fpeaking  of  unlucky  dayi 
and  feftivals,  which  were  celebrated  b) 
fcourging,  beatings,  lamentations,  faftings, 
ill-boding  words,  and  obfcene  expreffions 
(aid  that  thefe  things  could  not  be  pleafinj 
to  the  good  Demons,  but  that  there  are  ii 
the  air  about  us  certain  great  and  powerfu 
natures,  of  crofs  and  morofe  tempers,  whici 
take  pleafure  in  thefe  things,  and  havin] 
obtained  them,  do  no  farther  mifchief, 

Th 
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The  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours  not 
only  to  the  ufeful  animals,  as  the  Ibis  and 
Ichneumon,  but  alfo  to  the  Crocodile,  and 
other  noxious  animals.  Worfhipping  fome 
of  thefe  Gods  from  love,  and  others  from 
fear,  we  are  not  furprized  to  find  that  the 
fame  Gods  which  they  worshipped  in  fome 
of  their  religious  feftivals,  were  the  con- 
ftant  objects  of  their  curfes  and  execratipns 
inothers. 

Such  were  the  Gods  whom  wc  find  to 

liave  been  the  objedts  of  religious  worfhip, 

among  the  mofl  celebrated  heathen  nations; 

and  from  the  idea  which  has  been  given  of 

^licir  charafters,  we  may  eafily  imagine  what 

Icind  of  attention  they   were  fuppofed  to 

give  to  human  affairs  ;  but  the  dodtrinfe  of 

a  providence,  without  which  the  belief  of  a 

Cod  can  have  no  influence,  was,  on  other 

5u:counts,  exceedingly  imperfeft  and  con- 

fufed  aijiong  the  heathens.     It  was,  more 

cfpecially,  not  a  little  embarraflfed  with  their 

notion  of  the  influence  oifate  2lvA  fortune  on 

human  aflfairs.     They  even  imagined  that 

there   was  a  fate  which  was  uncontroul- 

Vol-  I.  O  able 
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able  by  the  greateft  of  their  God8|  and 
Fortune  they  confidered  as  a  deity  altoger 
ther  blind  and  capricious^  fo  that  no  kind 
of  condud  could  recommend  them  to  her 
favourable  notice  more  than  another,  Bc^ 
fides,  the  providence  of  the  greateft  rf 
their  Gods  was  hardly  fuppofed  to  extend 
any  farther  than  to  the  outward  conve- 
niences of  life.  They  therefore  prayed  to 
them  for  life,  health,  riches,  or  power,  but 
feldom  or  never  for  wifdom,  or  any  moral 
endov/ment. 

This,  it  will  be  faid,  was  the  religion  of 
jhe  vulgar ;  but  the  fame  was  the  religion 
which  the  philofophers  conformed  t9,  and 
enjoined.  They  even  laid  great  ilrefs  upon 
the  ilridt  obfervance  of  it,  and  madirit  a 
piatter  of  moral  obligation.  Indeed,  their 
own  real  fentiments  were  not  much  more 
favourable  to  virtue.  The  learned  Varro 
feems  to  value  himfelf,  as  having  defcrved 
well  of  his  fellow  citizens,  becaufe  he  had 
not  only  given  an  account  of  the  Gods 
which  the  Romans  ought  to  worfhip,  but 
of  the  powers  and  offices  belonging  to  each 

of 
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of  them,  that  the  people  might  not  be  at  a 
loft  whom  to  addrefs  on  any  particular  occa- 
fion.  Socrates,  the  Stoics,  and  the  beft  of 
the  philofophers  generally  fpeak  of  the  Gods^ 
in  the  plural  number,  and  feldom  or  never 
diftinguifh  any  one  being  as  fupreme  with 
refpedt  to  the  reft.  Plato,  indeed,  in  one 
paflage  of  his  works,  fpeaks  of  one  fupreme 
God,  but  as  a  thing  that  was  not  fit  to  be 
communicated  to  the  vulgar,  and  in  general 
he  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  God%  in  the  plural 
number.  Plutarch,  who  lived  in  the  times 
:>f  chriftianity,  acknowledges,  indeed,  one 
ftiprcme  being ;  but  he  alfo  admits  of  a  co- 
cternal  evil  principle. 

The  generality  of  the  philofophers  held 
die  whole  animated  fyftem  of  the  world,  or 
tt  leaft  the  foul  of  it  (of  which  every  fepa- 
nuc  intelligence  was  a  part)  to  be  God. 
fidbus>  among  a  number  of  excellent  things 
in  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God  (in  that  ce- 
lebrated treatife  of  Cicero  concerning  the 
Huturi  of  the  Gods)  maintains  that  the*  world 
is  an  animal,  and  has  intelligence,  that  it  is 
reafonable,  wife,  and  happy,  and  therefore 
O  2  a  God. 
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rally  tended  to  inflame  ^eir  paffioas^  and 
furnifhed  excufes  for  the  undue  gratifica- 
tion of  them.     Public  games  and  plays,  m 
which  the  flagitious  aftions  of  the  Gods 
were  reprefented>  were  confidered  as  afts 
of  religion,  encouraged  by  their  deities,  and 
celebrated  in  honour  of  them ;  and  fcvcral 
circumftances  lead  us  to  think  that  they  had 
a  very  immoral  tendency.     In  Terence  we  | 
find  a  young  man  encouraging  himfclf  in  an  ; 
adt  of  lewdnefs  by  the  example  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  Cretans  apologized  for  their  addi£l> 
ednefs  to  the  love  of  boys  by  the  example  o£ 
the  feme  God  and  Ganimede. 


Indeed,  it  was  hardly  poflible  to  attend 
upon,  and  efpecially  to  aflilt  in  tlie  feftivals^ 
of  fome  of  the  heathen  Gods,  without  com- 
mitting actual  wickednefs,  and  contraAing 
the  very  worft  of  habits.  Bacchus  was 
worfliipped  with  the  moft  indecent  revel- 
ling and  drunkennefs,  and  the  greateft  phi" 
lofophers  never  remonilrated  againft  fuc^J^ 
pradlices.  It  was  a  faying  of  Plato,  th^ 
to  drink  to  excefs,  was  not  allowable,  eJiC- 
cept  upon  the  feftival  of  that  God  who  :^ 

tbs 
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rhc  giver  of  wine.  The  Jkentioufnefs  of 
fuch  religious  rites  as  thcfe  was  fo  notorious, 
that  it  was  not  thought  fafe  for  married 
ivomen  to  go  to  the  feaft  of  Baechu^,  Ceres, 
>r  Cybelc,  Hence  a  faying  of  Ariftip^uiS', 
:oncerning  a  remarkably  chdte  wom^n, 
that  £he  could  not  be  corrupted  even  at  the 
Bacchanals. 

In  the  LuJi  Fhrales  at  Rome,  the  chief 
part  of  the  folemnity  was  managed  by  a  fet 
of  fliamelefs  proftitutes,  who  ran  up  and 
down  naked,  dancing  in  lafcivious  pofturcs, 
and  this  cuftom  was  not  difcountenanced, 
bat  encouraged  by  the  graveft  magiftrates. 
Strabo  relates,  that  there  was  at  Corinth  a 
temple  of  Venus,  fo  rich,  that  it  maintained 
above  a  thoufand  proftitutes,  dedicated  to 
the  fervice  of  the  Goddefb.  Herodotus, 
and  the  moft  credible  hiftorians  affiire  us, 
that  by  a  law  of  the  Babylonians,  every  wo- 
man, a  native  of  the  country,  was  obliged 
to  receive  the  embraces  of  the  firft  ftranger 
that  offered  himfelf  in  the  precinds  of 
fomc  of  their  temples,  before  ihe  could  be 
niarried.  There  were  cuftoms  fimilar  to 
O  4  this 
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this  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  Evctt 
fodomy  and  beftiality  were  openly  pra£lifed 
in  fome  of  their  temples,  and  the  figures 
of  the  parts  of  generation,  carved  in  wood, 
were  carried  about  in  many  of  their  procef- 
fions,  and  had  divine  honours  paid  to  them. . 

The  mifchiefs  of  this  religion  were  not 
confined  to  the  encouragement  of  the  fofter 
vices.  It  even  authorized  the  moft  horri- 
ble cruelties y  fo  that  the  religious  rites  of  the 
heathens  were  fhocking  to  humanity.  >  In 
fome  of  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  the  priefts 
ufed  to  tear  and  devour  the  entrails  of  goats, 
raw  and  reeking,  in  imitation  of  their  God. 
The  priefts  of  Cybele  caftrated  themfelves, 
and  in  their  proceffions  made  the  moft 
hideous  nqifes  and  howling,  chitting  them- 
felves till  the  blood  guftied  out,  as  they 
went  along.  The  priefts  of  Baal,  alfo,  were 
wont  to  cut  and  flafh  themiclves  in  the 
fame  manner.  At  Sparta  boys  were  often 
whipped  in  honour  of  Diana  till  they  died, 
in  which  cafe  they  were  honoured  with  a 
public  and  fplendid  funeral ;  and,  in  fome 

towns 
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towjij  of  Arcadia,  women  were  whipped 
with  the  fame  feverity. 

Human  facrifices  prevailed  all  over  the 
heathen  world,  and  in  no  country  were  they 
more  common  than  among  our  anceftors  the 
aatient  Britons, 

On  fome  occafions  the  Britons  were  ufed 
to  conftruft  large  images  of  wicker  work, 
which  they  filled  with  living  men,  and 
efpccially  prifoners  taken  in  war ;  and,  fet- 
ting  fire  to  it,  they  put  to  death  in  this  moft 
cruel  manner,  all  the  unhappy  wretches  it 
contained.  In  other  refpefts,  alfo,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Britons  was  no  better,  but 
worfe,  and  more  barbarous  than  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  whole  country 
was  held  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  flavifh  fub- 
jcftion  to  their  priefts,  the  Druids,  who 
had  a  power  of  excluding  perfons  from  the 
privilege  of  attending  their  facred  rites  ;  af- 
ter which  excommunication,  the  perfon  who 
had  incurred  it  was  cut  off  from  all  human 
intercourfe,  and  every  advantage  of  civil  fo- 
ciety.     The  exercife  of  this  horrid  religion 

was. 
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was,  by  Auguftus,  prohibited  in  Gaul,  ttadcr^-i^-'^ 
pain  of  death.     The  Britons  were  not 
that  time  fubjeft  to  tiie  Romans. 


Bbth  the  Peruvians  and  tiic  Mexicans  ufcd 
kaman  vi^lims,  and  the  latter  arc  £iid  to 
have  facrificed,  at  one  particular  time  only,. 
five  thoufand  prifoners  of  war. 

Human  facrifices  were  even  ufcd  in  the 
Roman  empire,  as  Porphyry,  a  heathen 
writer,  informs  us,  till  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Adrian,  who  ordered  them,  in .  moft 
places  to  be  abolifhed,  but  this  was  af- 
ter the  promulgation  of  chriftianity.  The- 
feme  writer  fays,  that  in  his  own  times, 
and  in  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf,  it  was  the. 
Guftom  to  facrifice  a  man  at  the  feaft  o; 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  and  Lactantius  a  chriftian 
writer  fays,  tliat  the  fame  thing  was  done  in 
his  time. 


Thefe  human  facrifices  were  thought  to 
be  of  all  others,  the  moll  acceptable  offer- 
ings to  their  Gods,  being  the  ftrongeft 
proof  they  could  give  of  their  devotednefs 
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to  them ;  and  fo  far  were  public  calamities 

from  leading  them  to  renounce  this  horrid 

cuftom,  that  they  were  always  a  means  of 

confirming  them  in.  it.     It  had  grown  inta 

a  icullom  at  Carthage  to  facrifice  not  free 

meuy  as  they  had  done  originally^  but  only 

yiavesy   or  prifoners   taken   in   war,    at   the 

feaft  of  Saturn ;   but  after  a  war  in  which 

they  were  great  fuiferers,   they  concluded 

that  their  lofles  were  owing  to  the  difplea- 

fure  of  the  Gods,  on  account  of  their  ignoble 

offerings,  and  immediately  they  facrificcd 

three  hundred  youths  of  the  bell  families 

in  Carthage. 

Among  other  deteftable  methods  of  divi- 
nation, one  was  die  murder  of  infants,  and 
others,  who  were  facriiiced  on  purpofe,  that 
by  raking  into  their  entrails,  they  might 
gain  an  infight  into  futurity,  as  appears 
from  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus,  Cicero, 
Lucan,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  Philoltratus, 
Porphyry,  and  many  other  learned  Pagans, 
as  well  as  from  the  intimations  of  thefacred 
writers  • 

When 
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.    c^vJ  of  younq:  children  was 

''    .  ..•  ;f  irjs  not  deemed  fufficient 

'^''  '  .'  .l:^  n^^^y  ^^  P^^  them  to  death, 

"'  ^'■'"  ,v.,2dnctl  to  be  neceffary  for  their 

'^'''' ,  .f^j::  their  death  fliould  be  linger- 

^'    CiiTibn  ripped  open  the  bowels  of 
,„  ri<ftinis,  and  from  them  formed  a 

.^icrt  concerning  future  events,  and  the, 
■-^Jfii  divined  by  the  agonies  and  convul- 
. -<  of  men  offered  in  facrifice,  and  from 
j^.ciTufion  of  their  blood. 

.All  heathen  nations,  wlicn  they  wanted 
P  pry  into  futurity,  or  to  engage  the  affift- 
^nc^e  of  their  Gods  in  any  enterprize,  at  the 
Jell,  had  recourfe  to  the  mofl  abfurd  me- 
tlioJs  of  learning  their  will;  as  by  obferving 
the  appearance  of  the  entrails  of  beafls  of- 
fered in  flicrifice,  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the 
ravirc^s  of  men  and  women,  who  had  the 
art  of  throwing  thcmfclves  into  convullions, 
and  j>rctcnding  to  be  infpired.  The  fo- 
Icmn  anjpircs  of  the  Romans  confiited  in 
obfcrvir.g  the  miinncr  in   whicii  chickens 

pecked 
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pecked  their  food,  and  to  this  every  Roman 
general  was  obliged  to  give  the  clofeft  at- 
tention every  morning,  A  thoufand  things 
of  this  nature  might  be  enumerated,  every 
•heathen  nation  abounding  w^ith  them ;  and 
tHere  are  many  remains  of  them  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  nations  of  Chriflen- 
dom,  and  this  country,  by  no  means  ex- 
cepted. All  thefe  methods  of  confulting 
the  Gods  could  rife  from  nothing  but  the 
loweft,  and  the  moft  abfurd  notions  of  the 
divine  power  and  providence. 

It  will  be  faid  that  philofophy  muft  cer- 
tainly have  been  fome  check  upon  thefe 
enormities;  but,  ftrange  as  it  may  feem, 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  cafe, 
ttuman  facrifices,  indeed,  became  lefs  fre- 
quent, and  were,  in  a  manner,  abolifhed 
t>oth  in  Greece  and  Rome  -,  but  this  does 
'iot  feerii  to  have  been  owing  to  the  philo- 
sophy, but  to  the  greater  humanity  of  later 
*icnes.  The  philofophers  were  fo  far  from 
attempting  the  reformation  of  any  religious 
^ite,  however  abominable,  that  they  are 
*^iiown  to  have  encouraged  the  moft  abfurd 

Of 
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of  all  their  fuperflitions,  and  to  have  con 
nived  at  Icafl,  at  the  moil  fcaxidaloas  o: 
them.  Socrates,  and  their  bed  moralifts 
ftrongly  recommend  even  the  divinations 
and  oracles  of  their  times ;  and  whei 
Ariflotle  exprefles  his  difapprobation  o 
obfcenc  pictures,  he  excepts  thofc  of  th( 
Gods,  which  religion  had  fanftified. 

If  we  confider  the  real  fentiments  of  th 
philofophers,  abftradled  from  any  relatioi 
to  the  people,  or  connexion  with  civil  go 
vernment,  they  will  be  found  by  no  mean 
to  furnifh  a  fufficient  foundation  for  a  fpiri 
of  jufl:  and  ufeful  devotion,  confiding  o 
the  fentiments  of  reverence  and  love  t( 
God,  confidence  in  his  providence,  and  ; 
regard  to  virtue  from  his  authority.  Thof 
who  are  thought  to  have  had  the  moft  fub- 
lime  notions  concerning  the  deity,  after  th 
times  of  chriftianity,  feem  to  have  beei 
againft  all  external  worfliip  of  the  fuprem 
God.  Cicero,  in  all  his  treatife  concerninj 
human  duty^  never  draws  any  argument  t 
enforce  the  pradice  of  it  from  the  authority 
or  command  of  God.     Maximus  Tyriu 

ha 
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has  a  whole  differtatipn  to  prove  that  we 
ought  not  to  pray  at  all,  and  Seneca  repre- 
fents  it  as  altogether  needlefs  to  apply  to 
God  by  prayer.  Maie  tbyfeJf  happy ^  fays  he. 
But  the  language  of  the  Stoics  was  not 
uniform,  or  confiftent,  on  this,  or  on  feve- 
ral  other  fubjeds.  Notwithftanding  they 
fjpeak  much  of  God,  or  the  Gods,  they  never 
mention  repentance,  and  confefiion  of  fin, 
as  any  part  of  our  duty. 

If  the  heathen  philofophers  had  been  im- 

prefled  with  a  proper  reverence  for  God, 

they  could  never  have  indulged  themfelves 

in  the  indecent  pradlice  of  common  fwearlngj 

which  they  feem  to  have  done  without  the 

leaft  reftraint.     The  dialogues  of  Plato,  in 

which  Socrates  is  always  a  fpeaker,  are  full 

of  oaths ;  and  fo  are  the  works  of  Marcus 

Antoninus. 

It  will  be  faid  that  fuch  a  religion,  and 
fuch  philofophy,  were  the  produce  of  an 
early  age;  and  that  it  may  be  prefuraed  that, 
in  time,    men  would  have  formed  jufter 

notions 
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notions  of  the  attributca  and  moral  govep 
meat  of  God,  have  attained  to  a  fteady  ai 
pradical  dependence  upon  him,  and  ha 
exprefled  their  devotional  fentiments  1 
proper  adls  of  homage.  But  we  fliall 
obliged  to  give  up  this  flattering  idea,  wh 
we  confider  what  has  been  advanced  up 
thefe  fubjeifts  by  philofophers  of  a  mc 
enlightened  age,  who  have  abandoned  rc\ 
lation,  and  have  pretended,  at  leaft,  to 
guided  by  nature  only. 

Mr.  Hobbes  fays,  that  whatever  is  incc 
poreal  is  nothing  at  all,  and  he  makes  re 
gion  a  buiinefs  of  the  ftate  only.  Mr.  Hui 
fubverts  the  very  foundation  of  all  our  rt 
foning  from  efFefts  to  caufes,  fo  that  frc 
what  we  fee  round  us,  we  cannot  with  cc 
tainty  infer  an  -  intelligent  author.  N 
Blount,  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treat 
called  T^e  oracles  of  reafon,  reprefents  t 
opinion  of  the  origin  of  good  and  e 
from  two  different  eternal  principles,  t 
one  good  and  the  other  evil,  as  not  u 
reafonable ;  and  he  makes  objedtions  to  t 

di 
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duty  of  prayer.  Mr.  Chubb  exprefsly  de- 
nies the  dodtrine  of  a  particular  providence, 
and  not  only  fpeaks  of  the  impropriety  of 
praying  to  God,  but  even  fuggefts  a  fuf- 
picibn  that  it  may  be  difpleafmg  to  the 
divine  being. 

Bolingbroke,  who  has  been  much  ex- 
tolled as  a  writer  and  philofopher,  blames 
even  the  Pagan  theifts  for  flattering  human . 
nature,  when  they  taught  that  a  good  man 
imitates  God.  He  will  admit  of  no  proof 
that  God  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  made 
man  to  be  happy.  He  altogether  rejedls 
the  fcripture  dodtrine  of  a  particular  pro- 
vidence, and  the  notion  that  God  is  atten- 
tive to  the  prayers  and  wants  of  men.  He 
acknowledges  that  God  is  a  being  of  al- 
mighty power,  and  infinite  wifdom ;  but  he 
fays,  that  we  muft  not  pretend  to  afcribe  to 
him  any  moral  attributes,  as  holinefs,  juf- 
tice,  or  goodnefs.  He  fays  that  he  neither 
has  thefe  qualities,  nor  any  thing  equiva- 
lent to  them. 


Vol.  I.  P  SEC- 
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SECTION       III. 


Of  the  moral  fentiments  of  the  Heathens. 


HAVING  taken  a  view  of  the  ftal 
of  theology  in  the  Gentile  world, 
fliall  proceed  to  confider  fome  of  their  gc 
neral  maxims  relating  to  morals^  and  efpc 
cially  fuch  as  were  patronized  by  the  philc 
fophers;  and  we  cannot  but  be  fcnfible  thj 
they  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  virtu< 
taken  in  its  juft  extent.  At  the  clofe  ( 
this  I  fhall  alfo  (hew  how  modern  unbc 
lievers  have  relapfed  into  the  fame  loo: 
kind  of  morality. 

Many  of  the  philofophers  maintained  thi 
there  is  nothing  juft  or  unjuft  by  natun 
but  only  by  pofitive  law  and  cuftom.  Thi 
was  the  opinion  of  Theodorus,  Archelauj 
and  Ariftippus,  of  the  Alexandrian  fchoo 

whic 
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w^hich  prevailed  the  moft  a  little  before  the 
time  of  Chrift.  All  the  earlier  philofo- 
phers  allowed  too  much  to  the  obligatioa 
of  pofitive  law.  Even  Socrates  himfelf  re-, 
prefents  it  as  efl'cntial  to  the  charafter  of  a 
good  man  to  obey,  without  referve,  the  laws 
of  his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Epi- 
curus taught  that  a  man  is  to  do  every  thing 
for  his  own  fake,  his  own  happinefs  being 
the  great  rule  of  life. 

The  moft  diftinguiihed  fyftem  of  morals 

among  the  Greeks  was  that  qf  the  Stoics, 

ajid  it  is  generally  efteemed  to  have  been 

peculiarly  favourable  to  virtue.     It  carries^ 

iiideed,  an  air  of  gr.eatnefs  and  fublimity  in 

it;  but  when  examined  will  be  found  to 

Ix  no  friend  to  the  human©  and  pleafing 

virtues.     It  was  the  great  maxim  of  the 

Stoics  that  the  foul  of  man,  being  of  the 

lame  nature  with  God,  is  felf  fufficient  for 

virtue  and  happinefs,  infomuch   that  it.  is 

not  in  the  power  of  the  Gods  themfelves 

to  make  a  good  man  unhappy.     Nay,   fo 

arrogantly   did   fome   of  them   talk,    that 

tkcy  reprefented  men   as   fuperior   to  the 

P  2  Gods, 
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Gods,  faying  that  thefe  are  wife  by  the  u 
ceflity  of  their  nature,  but  men  by  choi< 
Such  notions  as  thefe  could  not  but  laj 
foundation  for  a  very  dangerous  and  infi 
ferable  pride. 

To  fupport  this  ftrange  hypothefis,  wi 
refpedt  to  a  world  in  which  the  wifeft  a 
beft  of  men  are  fubjedt  to  pain  and  deal 
they  were  obliged  to  maintain,  and  th 
did  it  refolutely,  that  pain  is  no  evil,  a 
that  length  of  time  makes  no  addition 
happinefs.  To  promote  an  infenfibilhy 
pain,  they  maintained  that  men  muft  fu 
prcfs  all  paflions,  whether  they  be  of  t 
nature  of  love  or  hatred.  They  would  r 
allow  of  anger,  even  at  vice  or  injuftic 
and  to  make  it  the  eafier  for  perfons  to  fti 
their  refentment  on  thefe  x)ccalions,  tl: 
frequently  reprefented  all  crimes  as  inv 
luntary,  and  confequently  fuch  things 
no  perfon  could  have  any  reafon  to  be  fi 
prized  or  offended  at,  efpecially  fmce 
body  could  be  a  fufferer  but  the  injuric 
perfon  himfelf.  For  it  was  the  great  max 
of  Epidetus,  that  it  is  naturally  impoflil 
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for  one  man  to  be  in  fault,  and  another  to 
be  the  fufferer.  It  is  certainly  very  hard 
to  conceive  what  real  virtue  fuch  maxims 
as  thefe  could  produce;  and  we  fhall  fee 
their  mifchievous  tendency  in  feveral  re- 
fpeds  hereafter. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  feveral  ge- 
neral maxims  relating  to  morals,  among 
modern  unbelievers,  which  bear  as  un- 
friendly an  afpedt  upon  human  virtue,  if 
the  idea  that  was  given  of  it  in  the  firft  part 
of  thefe  Inftitutes  be  juft.  Mr.  Hume, 
the  moft  acute  of  all  modern  unbelievers, 
confounds  natural  and  moral  qualities ;  re- 
prefenting  virtue  to  confift  of  any  agreeable 
difpofition  or  accomplifhment,  without  dif- 
tinftion.  Among  the  virtues,  he  particu- 
larly mentions  wit,  ingenuity,  eloquence, 
quicknefs  of  conception,  facility  of  expref- 
fion,  delicacy  of  tafte,  politenefs,  cleanlinefs, 
and  even  force  of  body.  On  the  other 
hand  he  excludes  from  the  rank  of  virtues 
humility  2,nd  fe/f  denial,  faying  that  they  arc 
rcjefted  by  men  of  fenfe,  becaufe  they  ferve 
no  niann?r  of  purpofe. 

P  3  Spinoza 
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Spinoza  alfo  fpeaks  of  repentance  as  a 
mean,  unreafonable,  and  dcfpicable  thing. 
Agreeably  to  thefe  maxims,  Mr.  Htimc 
fpeaks  of  a  certain  degree  of  pride  and  pf 
valunfioVf  the  want  of  which  is  a  vice,  and 
the  oppolite  to  which  is  meannefs.  It  is 
poffible,  indeed,  to  explain  thefe  terms  fo  as 
to  vindicate  Mr.  Hume's  aflertions  ;  but  if 
we  colled:  his  meaning  from  all  that  he  has 
faid  upon  the  fubjedl,  it  is  impoffible  not  to 
conceive  that  he  intends  to  ftigmatize  as  a 
vice,  that  which  is  recommended  in  the 
gofpel  as  an  amiable  virtue,  as  peculiarly 
jple^fing  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  what  even 
tight  reafon  approves. 

Mr.  Chubb  confines  the  whole  bufincfs 
of  criminality  to  adls  which  affect  the  com- 
munity.    He  fpeaks  of  it  as  unworthy  of 
God  to  refent  any  blafphemies  againfl  hiflft- 
felf,  and  he  treats  with  nearly  the  fame  in- 
difference all  injuries  to  private  perfons  only- 
Bolingbroke  alfo  fays,  that  all  the  fanftions 
of  the  law  of  nature  affeft  men  colleAively 
confidered,  and  not  as  individuals.     So  lo^ 
an  opinion  had  Mr.  Chubb  of  the  excellei*^ 
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and  truly  rational  morals  of  our  Saviour, 
that  he  fcruples  not  to  affert,  that  all  the 
alteration  he  .made  in  Judaifm  was  for  the 
worfe,  that  thofe  precepts  by  which  chrifti^ 
anity  is  peculiarly  difl:ingui(hed,  are  left 
perfefl  than  thofe  which  prevailed  before, 
and  that  they  are  inconfiftent  with  the  wel- 
fare and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

The  obligation  oi  Jincerity  and  integrity 
feems  to  have  been  very  weak  in  the  minds 
of  feveral  unbelievers.  Hobbes  advanced 
that  that  idolatry  to  which  a  man  is  com^ 
pelled  by  the  terrors  of  deaths  is  not  idolatry. 
Others  have  adopted  the  fame  maxim,  and 
have  even  ridiculed  chriftians  for  dying 
martyrs  to  the  truth. 

The  apologies  that  were  made  for  vice  by 
the  Stoics,  have  likewife  been  adopted  by 
unbelievers  of  modern  times.     Lord  Her- 
bert faysi  that  thofe  perfons  are  nuot  lightly 
to  be  condemned  who  are  carried  to  fin  by 
their  bodily  conftitution;  and  be  particular- 
ly inftances  in  luft  and  anger.     Such  perfons 
^    he  reprefents  as  no  more  to  be  blamed  than 
P  4  a  dropfical 
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a  dropfical  perfon  for  his  immoderate  thirft^ 
or  a  lethargical  perfon  for  his  lazinefs  andL 
inadtivity.     He  alfo  apologizes   for  man^ 
vices,  as  not  being  committed  out  of  enmity 
to  God,  but  with  a  view  to  men's  own  par-  - 
ticular  advantage  or  pleafure,  being  chofcr  n 
by  them  under  the  appearance  of  fome  gooc=3. 
He  might  not  attend  to  it,  but  certainM.  y 
there  is  no  crime,  for  which  this  maxiezm 
will  not  furnifli  an  apology. 

The  moft  obvious  of  all  virtues,  and  tho  ^c 
of  the  moft  acknowledged  obligation,  ai^e 
the  focial  ones.  When  any  of  the  foci  ^ 
duties  are  neglected,  fome  of  our  fellovB-^- 
creatures  are  injured,  and  cannot  forbe  ^r 
complaining,  or  feeking  fome  method  -^3f 
redrefs.  Indeed,  without  a  tolerable  ofc)- 
fervance  of  focial  duties,  fociety  could  n  ^ot 
fubfift.  Public  wrongs  are  always  things 
of  great  notoriety,  fo  that  mankind  cann.  ot 
but  attend  to  them,  and  be  convinced  of  th^ir 
malignant  and  deftruftive  nature.  Among 
all  nations,  therefore,  we  find  a  pretty  juft 
notion  of  the  diftindlion  between  right  and 
wrong ;    and    the    duties   of  fociety   have 

always 
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always  been  the  moft  generally  praftifed. 
But  even  this  branch  of  the  fyftem  of  mo- 
rals was  exceedingly  imperfed:  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  fentiments  of  a  refined, 
generous,  and  extenfive  humanity,  which 
confiders  all  mankind  as  brethren,  the  com- 
mon offspring  of  one  great  and  good  parent, 
and  admoniflies  us  to  do  to  others  as  we 
would  that  they  fliould  do  to  us. 

The  Greeks,. in  general,  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  higher  obje<ft  than  the  good 
of  their  refpedlive  ftates,  or  at  moft  that  of 
the  community  of  Greeks.     Even  Socrates, 
when  he  direcSs  his  hearers  to  confidcr  all 
Greeks  as  brethren,  fpeaks  of  the  Barbarians 
(by  whom  were  meant  all  other  nations)  as 
their  natural  enemies ;    and   he   prefcribes 
fuch  rules  of  conduft  with  rcfpedt  to  them, 
as  are  not  reconcHeable  to  the  common  rules 
of  humanity.     It  is  well  known   to  have 
been  a  maxim  at  Sparta,  that  probity  and 
every   thing  elfe  is  to  be  facrificed  to  the 
good   of  the   ftate.     Thefe  Spartans,  hav- 
ing conquered  a  neighbouring  nation,  the 

Helots, 
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Helots,  kept  them  for  feveral  hundred  years 
in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  abjeft  flavcry ;  and 
lell  they  (hould  grow  too  numerous,   they 
frequently  butchered  them  in  cold  blood ; 
and  their  youths  were  not  only  connived 
at,  but  applauded  when  they  killed  them 
by  furprize,  to  enure  them  to  the  bloody  and 
deceitful  bulinefs  of  war.     For  with  then^ 
a  vidory  gained  by  artifice  was  reckoned  t(^ 
be  of  double  value. 

In  mofl  of  the  heathen   ftates   we  finc^ 
cuftoms    utterly  irreconcileable  with    hu- 
manity and  virtue,  particularly  that  of  ex — 
pofing  fickly  children  to  be  devoured  hy^ 
wild   beads.     In    Sparta    every   child  wa^ 
examined  by  public  infpedlors,  who  deter — 
mined  whether  it  fliould  be  brought  up  oc^ 
expofed,  and  for  this  they  are  commendect 
by  Plutarch.     Plato,  in  his  book  of  laws^^ 
orders,   that  when  perfons  are  part  the  ag^ 
of  having  ftrong  children,  they  (hould  nC^ 
means  to  prevent  their  being  born  alive,  oir^ 
kill  them  after  they  were  born.     AriftotL^ 
alfo  fays,  that  there  Ihould  be  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  education  of  weak  children.     In  fe — 

veraX 
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vcral  antient  heathen  nations,  the  aged  and 
infirm  were  expofed.  Among  the  Perfians 
this  was  done  without  any  fcruple. 

At  Rome  it  was  the  general  cuftom  to 
leave  their  old  and  fick  flaves  to  perifti  on  a 
certain  ifland  in  the  Tiber;  and  the  favourite 
entertainment  of  the  Roman  people,  for 
many  ages,  was  the  barbarous  exhibition  of 
gladiators,  fome  of  whom  fought  with  each 
other,  and  fome  with  wild  beafts.  In  this 
manner  many. hundreds  of  flaves,  carefully 
trained  up  for  the  purpofe,  have  been  fa- 
crificed  at  one  time.  This  was  one  of  the 
horrid  cuftoms  which  owed  its  abolition  to 
the  mild  fpirit  of  chriftianity. 

One  would  have  thought  that  compajflion 
for  the  diftreffed  had  been  fo  deeply  rooted 
in  the  human  heart,  and  had  fo  much  the 
fandtion  of  natural  confcience,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  in  the  power  of  philofophy 
to  exclude  it  from  a  fyftem  of  morals ; 
and  yet  thofe  great  moralifts  thfe  Stoics, 
abfolutely  profcribed  it.     Their  wife  man 

muft 
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muft  have  no  paflions,  and  confequentl 
no  fympathy.  lEpiftetus,  indeed,  allow 
a  philofopher  to  condole  with  his  commo 
friends  in  words^  if  that  will  afford  ther 
any  relief;  but  he  bids  him  be  very  care 
ful  that,  in  reality,  he  feds  nothing  a] 
the  time. 

Some  of  the  philofophers  recommend  th 
forgivenefs  of  injuries,  but  others  praife 
fpirit  of  revenge^  particularly  Democritus 
and  when  Plato  introduces  Socrates  as  re 
commending  forgivenefs,  he  fpeaks  of  it  2 
contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  the  generalit 
of  the  philofophers. 

The  obligation  of  truth  feems  to  be  equa 
if  not  fuperior  to  that  of  humanity  an 
compaffion,  on  account  of  its  obvious  im 
portance  to  fociety,  and  yet  the  maxims  c 
fome  of  the  philofophers  tended  to  under 
mine  it.  The  Stoics  thought  that  lyin 
was  lawful  if  it  was  profitable,  and  Plat 
fays,  that  man  may  tell  a  lie  who  know 
how  to  do  it  at  a  proper  time. 

Havin 
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Having  found  the  Greek  philofophers 
fuch  loofe  moralifls  with  refped  tO'  the  fe- 
cial virtues  above  mentioned,  we  cannot 
cxped  from  them  any  great  ftriftnefs  with 
rcfpedl  ,to  the  commerce  of  the^  /exes.  None 
of  the  philofophers  ever  reprefented  fimple 
fornication,  efpecially  on  the  part  of  the 
man,  as  any  vice  at  all,  though  its  tendency 
is  fo  pernicious  to  fociety,  and  the  pradice 
of  it  fo  much  depraves  the  heart.  Cato 
commended  a  young  man  for  frequenting 
^he  public  ftews,  and  Cicero  exprefsly  fpeaks 
of  fornication  as  a  thing  that  was  never 
found  fault  with, 

Many  of  ,the  cujioms  of  the  Greeks  and 

Romans,   and  efpecially  their  religious  cuf- 

torns  promoted  a  difpofition  to  lewdnefs. 

Some  of  thefe  have  been  already  mentioned. 

A.t:  Sparta,  young  women  appeared  naked  in 

^c  public  exercifes,  and  when  married  wo- 

,  n:^en  had  no  children,  their  hufbands  were 

encouraged  to  lend  them  to  other  men,  a 

cuftom  which   Plutarch  vindicates.     This 

Was  alfo  agreeable  to  the  do^rine  of  the 

Stoics, 
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Stoics;  and  it  is  well  known  that  that  rigid 
Stoic,  Cato  of  Utica,  lent  his  wife  to  his 
friend  Hortenfius.  Plato,  in  his  book  of 
Laws,  recommends  a  community  of  women, 
.and  he  advifes  that  foldiers  be  not  refbrained 
with  rcfpcA  to  any  kind  of  fenfual  indul- 
gence, even  the  moft  unnatural  fpecies  of  it, 
when  they  are  upon  an  expedition. 

Inceftuous  marriages  were  common  in 
fbme  Gentile  nations,  efpecially  Egypt  and 
Perfia;  but  they  were  condemned  in  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  maxims  relating  to 
the  mutual  intercourfe  of  mankind  have 
been  adopted  by  the  more  celebrated  of  our 
modern  unbelievers.  Bayle  fays,  that  the 
prohibition  of  revenge  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  reafon  and  nature,  and  Tindal  makes 
the  dodrine  of  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries  an 
objeftion  to  chriftianity.  This  writer  alfo 
fpeaks  very  flightly  of  the  obligation  of 
truth. 

Unbelievers 
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Unbelievers  in  general  make  very  light 
of  the  obligation  of  cbafiity^  efpecially  Tin- 
dal  and  Bolingbroke.  This  laft  mentioned 
writer  does  not  admit  that  aduitery  (which, 
in  ancient  heathen  ftates,  was  generally  pu- 
niflicd  with  death)  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  nature,  and  he  fays  that  polygamy  is 
founded  on  the  law  of  nature.  Incejl  he 
admits  to  be  unnatural,  but  only  in  the 
higheft  degrees,  as  between  fathers  and 
daughters,  fons  and  mothers;  but  concern- 
ing this  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  very  po- 
fitivc. 

If  men  do  not  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
obligation  of  focial  virtue,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pcftcd  that  they  (hould  think  themfelves 
under  any  reftraint  where  the  rights  of 
others  have  no  place.  When  the  authority 
of  God,  and  of  the  magiftrate,  are  both  out 
of  the  queftion,  the  rtafons  for  purity  and 
decency  of  conduSly  derived  from  nature  only, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  weigh  much  againft 
the  bias  of  inclination.  To  provide  for  a 
nian's  happinefs  in  this  life  was  the  great 
^bjcft  of  all  the  philofophers  of  antiquity  ; 

and 
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in  :,'jn<v'n.,.r7  '^t'  nui;4i  is  well  as  ac^knii?, 
/^t-r;.-. i^/'V*^    ^X'A    die   AlcTiaruiruui.    iidiudi, 

rVwrUt  cr^^.'^xl  p>r:J}ir'j  only  m  be  diE  uitb- 
lA^fi^  erul  ot  man. 

TKc  .Str>Ir.^  allowed  cf  vsrr  xrsr  iii>- 
/lMl;'^trf'  er  r.f  \\\r:  (cnic".,  and  w^sre  i'iacaily 
/{rr.)t  rlrihlccn,  Cato  of  Utica  w^j  rsnxuci- 
rtlily  Ml(li(ftc(l  to  this  vice,  lb  wxi  ZiiLiuw 
(lie  (oiihdcr  of  the  fcct,  and  ChrTinnis 
iImJ  ih  rfinfaiucnce  of  drinking  to  ci^sxiii: 
ft  U{  riffcc, 

Tlir  innxiins  of  the  heathen  philofTO&irs 
\\\\\\  ul|Hvl  to  the  commerce  of  thcioas 
li*i\»»  W\\\  aliraJy  mentioned,  and  thidr 
|»»»ivli^x^  \\\\\\  irfpriJt  to  thofe  vices  which 
■*»v  luKlv  ililvvl  unrtatur::!  \\;is  not  lets  cx- 
ss  pihMuMv' 4  «ukI  though  it  is  hardly  crc- 
vliMv.  v\  t  ihvMc  vivcs  alu>  hud  too  much  of 
ihi'  lauvtK>ii  \^f  tome  lci;illators  and^A//5/5- 
/^Ac7'j\  uiul  wore  councciunccd  by  the  ex- 
ample of  many  of  them.    Xcnophon  informs 

us 
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Us  that  fodomy  was  encouraged  by  the  pub- 
lic laws  of  feveral  of  the  ftates  of  Greece, 
It  was  more  efpecially  fo  among  the  Cretans,  ^ 
in  order  to  prevent  their  having  too  many 
children.  Solon,  one  of  the  feven  wife 
men  of  Greece,  and  the  celebrated  lawgiver 
of  Athens,  forbad  this  practice  to  flaves, 
which  neceflarily  conveys  the  idea  of  his 
thinking  it  fit  for  free  men  only.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  the  Greek  philofophers^not 
only  generally  pradtifed,  but  even  gloried 
:  in  this  vice ;  and  Plutarch  informs  us,  that 
many  parents  would  not  fuffer  their  children 
to  keep  the  company  of  thofe  philofo- 
phers,  who  pretended  to  be  fond  of  them. 
Diogenes    was    remarkable   for   indulging 

F^  himfelf  in  the  moft  abominable  practices 
openly,  and  without  any  fenfe  of  fhame,  af- 
feding,    according  to   the   maxim   of  the 
Cynics,  to  live  according  to  nature.     Thefc 
Mnatural  vices  were  increafed  in  a  moft 
^onjifhing  manner  about  the  time  of  the 
promulgation  of  chriftianity.     Seneca  fays, 
^t  in  his  time  they  were  pradlifed  openly, 
^nd  without  fhame  at  Rome. 
Vox..  L  CL  When 
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«"  iii::  vii  ihztvm^ttsl  xL.  lit:  JSaSt  ianaM,  bi 
is^i^a'^jrycx,     ^v^2  ib:i  Tm.::  jzcozaa&r  cqpefl 

nr  :tic  iaicorcsiiF.  imr:  nhcr  ^hiEcrmplKis, 
j^hr^  :irnirn[irr  nuu  Tmiisr  ai  dkdrs 
w5u»  li:^  r^ciiaf  in  -miff  x  "jurrrnrT ;;  ^  ii 
zrS..  Tr-^  ITS:  2ct:  T^iLni?iiiim?;r      Ear  k  wa 

d.^y  i:  ^;f%  re/  fw  Wti^  ^«ci  ia:f;  an< 
K;:V.rT  irf --rzit  hit,  r^ir  ?— jrr  cf  ttbc  moi 
tXTiltj^,z  Sr.Ici  dicc  tj  t>t£r  own  hands 
efp/^ciailv  the  fimca?  Cito  cf  Udca,  an 
Z<:no,  the  f'undcr  of  the  Stcic?,  who  kilk 
hirnArlf  when  he  wis  tctt  cli,  after  break 
ing  a  finger  which  proved  to  be  very  pain 
ful  to  him. 

Sometime 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  thefe  philofophers 
talked  in  a  different  fttain,  and  advifed  per- 
fons  not  to  abandon  life,  till  God,  who 
placed  them  in  it,  (hould  give  the  fignal ;  but, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expedt  ^a  perfedl  confiftency 
in  any  of  the  fyftems  of  the  philofophers. 
They  were  perpetually  charging  one  another, 
and  indeed  very  juftly,  with  inconfiftencies, 
and  many  other  abfurdities.  Whatever  the 
philofophers  might  think,  or  practice,  in 
this  refped,  the  legiflators  of  antiquity  did 
not  adopt  the  fame  maxims.  For,  in  fe- 
veral  ancient  flates,  we  find  felf-murder 
branded  by  an  ignominious  treatment  of  the 
body,  and  other  penalties. 

If  we  look  into  the  writings  of  many  of 

the  modern  unbelievers,  we  fhall  find  them 

as  little  reflrained  in  their  pleafures  while 

they  live,  and  as  little  fcrupulous  with  re- 

ipeft  to  abandoning  life  when  it  becomes 

difagreeable  to   them.     Helvetius,    in  his 

celebrated  treatife,  De  TE/pn't,  reprefents 

Ae  love  of  pleafure  as  the  voice  of  God ; 

*nd  lefl  we  fhould  miflake  his  idea  of  plea- 

fiire,  he  fays,  that  it  is  of  two  .kinds  only ; 

0^2  confifling 

^   •      * 
k    •  ... 
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cr^rriiifi'ng  essixcr  ia  the  gFafncariop  of  tb^ 
ibii^^ortaproozriag  tise  sKana  of  gntifj^ 
log  them*  Ife  alib  £e^,  tktt  it  is  mot  agrce-t 
;U^  to  2^>ad  psikj  C3  nrpcejbnt  gsEmtrj 
{futict  wiudb  ttmi  fat  inrlTidn  cfMnmerce 
with  aufried  utaum)  »  a  Tkx.in  a  monE 
ibilc.  Indeed  die  dcfiga  of  his  whole  tret— 
tile  is  to  ibeir  tiizt  happincts  conn^  in  fea-^^ 
ibal  pkaibre,  aod  wiidom  in  parluing  it. 

Blodem  iinbelie¥ers  are  almoft  imiverfall]^ 
advocates  for  felf-wmrier^  and  Mr.  Blount^ 
who  wrote  the  OracUs  cf  reaf.n^  both  rc- 
cammended  it,  and  pradiled  it  upon  him— 
iclf*  The  Ume  has  been  the  end  of  man)^ 
other  unbelievers. 

Such  having  been  the  flate  of  the  hea- 
then world,  we  (hall  fee  the  propriety  oi 
thofe  defcriptions  of  it  which  we  find  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  New  Teftament,  and 
^  which  are  fufpedted  by  many  perfons,  wha 
have  not  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  antieni 
times,  to  be  hyperbolical  and  exaggerated^ 
For  though  every  corruption  of  genuine 
chriftianity  has  tended,  as  will  be  fhewn  ir 

it^ 
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hs  proper  place,  to  debafe  the  fpirit  of  it, 
;    and  to  defeat  the  great  purpofe  of  it,  in  re- 
forming the  world,  and  promoting  purity 
of  morak ;   the  corruption  was  never   fa 
great,  not  even  in  the  darkefl  ages  of  popery^ 
but  that  the  belief  of  it  was  m(yrt  favour- 
able to  virtue  than   the  belief  of  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines  of  the  heathens  at  the  time 
of  the  promulgation  of  chriftianity.     We 
I    often   complain,    and   very  juftly,   of  the 
I    corruption  of  the  times  :  and  fuch  com- 
I    plaints  were  never  more  particularly  lomd 
than  in  the  period  preceding  the  reforma- 
tion ;  but  the  corruption  was  ftill  fhort  of 
that  which  (as  we  learn  from  the  hcatlien 
Writers  themfelves)  generally  prevailed  iu 
the  heathen  world, 

Peter,  fpeaking  of  the  Gentiles,  fays, 
that  tiey  walked  in  lafchioufnefs^  lujis^  excefs 
of  lume,  revellings,  banquetingSy  and  abomina" 
hie  idolatries.  And  the  apoftle  Paul  fays,  thai 
hiing  alienated  from  the  Ufe^of  God,  through' 
the  ignorance  that  was  in  them,  becaufi  ^f  the 
hlindjtefs  of  their  hearts ^  they  gave  themfelves 
¥p  to  lafcivioufnefs,  to  comniitjill  Iniquity  with 
O   2  greedinefs. 
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greedinefs.  There  are  ajfo  many  other  paf- 
fages  in  the  writings  of  Paiil,  which  rc- 
prefent  the  ftate  of  the  heathen  world  as 
exceedingly  corrupt  indeed;  and  it  was  far 
from  being  in  the  way  of  being  mended  by 
the  philofophy  of  thofe  times. 


SECTION      IV. 

Of  the  doSlrine  of  a  future  ftate  among  the 
Heathens. 


WE  (hall  the  lefs  wonder  at  the  im- 
perfe6t  ftate  of  morals,  both  with 
refped:  to  theory  and  pradtice,  in  the  heathen 
world,  when  we  confider  that  they  were 
deftitute  of  thofe  great  fand:ions  of  virtue, 
which  are  derived  from  the  confideration 
of  the  authority  and  moral  government  cf 
God,  efpecially  as  extending  to  a  life  beyond 
the  grave.  We  find  more  of  the  belief  of  ^ 
future  life  of  retribution  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  heathen  world  i  but,  if  we  judge  of  i^ 
-"  frona 
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:om  the  reprefentation  of  the  poets,  among  1 
^hom  only  we  muft  look  for  the  real  opi- 
lions  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  maxims  of  jhe 
popular  religion,  we  fhall  find  that,  about 
he  time  of  the  earlieft  Greek  poets,  the 
popular  notion  of  a  future  ftate  was  fuch  as 
:ould  be  of  no  farther  ufe  than  to  rellrain 
:he  greater  kinds  of  crimes,  bift  that  it 
rould  furnifh  no  motives  to  aim  at  any 
ligh  degree  of  purity,  and  real  excellence 
>f  character • 

According  to  the  poets,  the  ftate  of  the 
>eft  men  after  death  was  very  melancholy, 
nd  undefirable,  notwithftanding  the  charm- 
ng  defcriptions  which  they  fometimey  give 
f  it.  In  Homer,  Achilles  'in  the  Elyfian 
hades  tells  Ulyfles,  who  is  reprefented  as 
meeting  him  there,  that  hi^ad  rather  be  a 
uftic  on  earth,  ferving  a  poor  man  for  hire, 
^nd  having  but  fcanty  fare,  than  have  a  large 
-mpire  over  the  cjead. 

Lame  as  thefe  popular  notions  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate  were,  the   Greeks  and  Romans 
had  no  opportunity  of  having  their  minds 
Q^  4  imprefled 
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imprefled  with  them,  but  by  liftening  to  the 
traditions  of  their  parents,  or  the  fongs  of 
their  poets,  or  by  gazing  at  the  pageantry 
which  was  exhibited  at  their  religious  mjrf- 
teries.      There   was    no.  provifion   in  a^:»y 
heathen  country,  for  making  thefe  things  t:_lic 
fubjed  of  grave  difcourfes,  delivered  to  «zJie 
common  people,  by  perfons  for  whofc  ctna- 
nStcT  they  had  a  refpedt. 

When  this  fubjeft  came  to  be  canvaaCTTed 
by  the  philofophers,  who  rejected  the  r    ra- 
didons   on   which   the  vulgar  belief  ^^vas 
founded,  the  dodtrine  of  a  future  ftate  ws^as 
firft  doubted  of,    and  then  generally  c^if- 
believed  and  difcardcd.     And   confideri  ng 
what  llender  evidence  there  is  for  this  d«:^c- 
trine  on  the  principles  of  thelightof  natvare 
only,  it  is  no  Wonder  that  this  (hould  h^ve 
been  the  confequence  of  reafoning  upon  -rhe 
fubjea.     We  fhall  fee  that  all  things  have 
taken  the   very   fame  turn  among  mod^ri^ 
unbelievers,   who  have  rejefted  the  autlac>- 
rity  of  revelation,  which  is  the  great  fuj=>- 
port  of  the  doftrine  of  a  future  life  in  tt^^ 
prefent  age. 
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All  the  heathen  philofophers,  not  except- 
ing Socrates  himfelf,  fpeak  with  great  un- 
:ertainty  concerning  a  future  life.  One  of 
the  laft  things  he  faid  to  his  friends,  who 
ittended  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
rvas,  **  I  am  going  to  die,  and  you  conti- 
*  nue  in  life,  but  which  of  us  fhall  be  in  a 
'  Ijetter  ftate  is  known  to  none  but  God/' 
Bciides,  this  philofopher  fpeaks  of  a  future 
late  as  the  privilege  of  thofe  only  who  addid: 
themfelves  to  philofophy,  and  fays  that 
the  fouls  of  the  wicked  tranfmigrate  into 
bodies  of  ignoble  animals ;  while  the  better 
kind  of  men,  who  are  not  philofophers, 
inhabit  the  better  kind  of  animals,  Cicero 
in  his  philofophical  treatifcs,  in  which, 
however,  he  only  profefTes  to  contend  for 
the  more  probable  opinions,  and  does  not 
pretend  to  any  certainty,  declares  in  favour 
>f  the  doftrine  of  a  future  life ;  but  in  his 
Private  letters  to  his  friends  he  talks  in  a 
[uite  contrary  ftrain,  or  at  leaft  with  the 
rrcateft  poflible  uncertainty. 

The  Stoics  did,  in  general,  believe  a  fu- 
Ure  life,  but  it  was  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  be 

of 
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of  little  JOT  no  ufe  in  a  moral  refpeft.  For 
they  fuppofed  that  the  fouls  of  men»  and 
pf  brutes  alfo,  having  been  originally  part 
of  the  common  foul  of  the  univerfe,  would, 
at  length,  be  abforbed  into  it  again,  and 
confequently  that  all  feparate  confcioufnefs 
would  be  loft  p 

The  arguments  which  are  produced  by  the 
heathen  philofophers  in  proof  of  a  future 
life  are  exceedingly  weak.  That  on  which 
they  feem  to  have  laid  the  greateft  ftrefs  was 
derived  from  the  doftrine  of  pre-exij/ience, 
and  Cicero,  in  his  reafoning  upon  this  fub- 
jed:,  aflerts  that  the  fouls  of  men  have 
exifted  from  all  eternity.  On  this  notion  is 
founded  the  dod:rine  of  the  Platonifts,  that 
the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this  prefent 
ftate  is  only  a  recollection  of  what  \ve  had 
beer?  pofTefTed  of  in  a  former. 

Had  the  heathen  philofophers  believed  a 
future  life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  chriflians 
believe  in  it,  they  could  not  have  failed 
to  make  the  fame  obvious  ufe  of  it,  in 
ftrengthening  the  fandions  of  virtue,  an4 

fupporting 
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fupporting  them  under  the  troubles  of  life, 
and  the  fear  of  death.     But  all  the  motives 
to  virtue  on  which  they  lay  any  ftrefs,  are 
altogether  independent  of  the  confideration 
of  a  future  life,   being  derived  from  the 
intrinfic  excellence  of  virtue,  and  its  com- 
plete fufficiency  for  happinefs  here,   not- 
withftanding  all  the  pains  and  troubles  of 
life.    Alfo,  though  we  have  many  fpecimens 
of  their  topics  of  confolation  to  their  friends 
in  diftrefs,  and  of  their  own  foliloquies  in 
thefe  circumftances,  we  find  nothing  in  their 
Writings  that  approaches  to  the  joyful  itn- 
timents  of  chriftians.     The  argument  they 
Mniverfally  have  recourfe  to  is  the  following, 
-Peath  cannot  be  formidable,  becaufe  it  is 
either  a  remove  for  the  better,  or  an  utter 
^xtindtion  of  being.     For  it  is  to  be  obr^ 
"^rved,    that   the   philofophers,    with   one 
^oice,  rejefted  the  opinion  o{  future  tor-^ 
^^^ms ;  fo  that  let  a  man  have  been  ever  ih 
^^ic>ked,  death,  according  to  them,  was  the 
*^i"mination  of  all  his  fufferings. 

Pythagoras,    one   of  the  oldeft   of  the 
'^reek  philofophers,  rejedts  the  notion  of 

future 
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future  punifhments  as  a  vain  terror.  Plato^ 
fometiciss  adopts  the  rcprefcntations  of  the 
poets  in  til  is  calc,  and  at  other  times  rejeds 
them,  as  conveying  too  frightful  ao  idea  of 
a  future  ftate.  Cicero  not  only  difavowfi, 
but  even  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  futurei 
punilhments,  and  he  reprefents  it  as  the  opi-» 
nion  of  all  the  philofophers,  that  the  Gods 
are  never  angry,  and  that  they  are  incapable 
of  hurting  any  body. 

It  muft  alfo  be  ebferved^  upon  this  fubjeft, 
that  the  dodtrine  of  tranfmigraiion^  which 
was  the  belief  of  many  heathen  nationsj^ 
conveys  no  idea  of  punijhmcnty  properly  fo 
called  ',  becaufe  it  was  riot  fuppofed  to  have 
been  attended  with  any  confcioufnefs  of 
what  had  paffed  in  a  former  ftate. 

The  antient  Germans  had  a  notion  of  a 
future  ftate,  and  of  certain  brutal  pleafures, 
to  be  enjoyed  in  the  palace  of  Odin  ;  but 
they  had  no  refpedt  to  moral  virtue,  as  they 
v/erc  fuppofed  to  be  referved  for  thofe  who 
ftiould  die  in  battle  only. 

Uncertaia 
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Uncertain  and  imperfedl  as  were  the  no- 
tions of  a  future  ftate  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  we  find  little  or  no  remains  of 
them  about  the  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  chriftianity.  In  that  learned  and  in- 
quifitive  age  we  have  the  moft  undeniable 
evidence  that  the  belief  of  a  future  life  was 
generally  rejected,  both  by  the  philofo- 
phers  and  the  vulgar.  This  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  pretended  Jcience  of  thofo 
days;  and  the  icraof  the  declenfion  of  the 
traditional  opinions  at  Rome  is  well  known 
to  have  been  the  introdudlion  of  the  Greek 
philofophy  into  that  city.  Polybius  blanied 
the  great  men  of  his  time  for  teaching  the 
common  people  to  defpife  the  fables  of  the 
poets,  reprefenting  them  as  ujeful  jiSlions  *, 
and  Cicero  fpeaks  of  future  punifbments  as 
'what  hardly  an  old  woman  in  his  time  be- 
lieved. Bolingbroke  fays,  that  the  belief 
of  a  future  ftate  was  rejefted  by  many  who 
made  pretenfions  to  learning  and  philofo- 
phy, that  it  was  confidered  as  doubtful  and 
uncertain  by  the  reft  of  them,  and  that*4t 
had  been  fo  much  blended  with  fables,  that 

it 
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it  had  but  little  hold  even  on  the  vulgar 
opinion. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Bolingbrdke  himfelfy 
that  the  whole  man  is  diffolved  at  death, 
and  he  certainly  had  no  hope  of  a  refurrec- 
tion ;  and  though  he  acknowledges  it  may  be 
ttfeful  to  mankind  to  believe  the  do^^rine 
of  future  rewards  and  puniihments,  yet  he 
fays,  it  is  a  fidkion,  having  no  real  founda* 
tion  in  nature  and  reafon  ;  and  both  he  and 
Mr.  Collins,  who  likewife  rejefts  this  doc- 
trine, fay,  but  without  any  proof,  that  it 
was  an  invention  of  the  Egyptians. 

It  is  ufual  with  many  perfons,  on  their 
firft  becoming  unbelievers,  to  boaft  of  the 
fufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature,  with  re- 
fpefl:  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  rule  of 
human  duty,  and  the  dodtrine  of  a  future 
ftate.  But,  if  we  judge  from  obfervation, 
we  (hall  be  led  to  conclude,  either  that  this 
was  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
revelation,  or  elfe,  that  thefe  unbelievers 
themfclves  were  not  fufficiently  aware  how 

much 
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much  the   ferious   belief  of  a  future  life 
depends  upon  the  belief  of  revelation,  and 
confequently  how  much  that  belief  Would 
be  fhaken  when  the  ground  on  which  it  had 
been  built  was  removed.     For  after  rejefl- 
ing  revelation  for  fome  time,  they  have  ge- 
nerally given  up  the  belief  which,  at  firft^ 
they  profefTed  to  have  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  here  or  hereafter ;  and  at  pre- 
fent  there  are,  I  believe,  very  few  unbe- 
lievers in  revelation,  who  will  pretend  to 
have   any  ferious    expedtation  of  a  future 
life.    In  foreign  countries  this  fadt  is  noto- 
rious, and  they  aj-e  therefore  generally  called 
^ibeifls  ;  and,  indeed,  when  the  doftrine  of 
a  future  life  is  abandoned,  men  may  almoft 
as  well  rejefl  the  belief  of  a  God  alfo. 

A4r.  Chubb  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
^ne  who  went  through  all  the  ftages  of 
***^e  thinking  and  infidelity,  fpeaking  at  firft 
^^^  a  future  ftate  with  certainty,  then  with 
^^ioertainty,  and  laftly,  with  abfolute  un- 
*^^lief.  Upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  future 
^-^,  he  fays,  that  thofe  who  die  in  their 

vouth 
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youth  will  not  be  called  to  judgment,  ncit 
thofe  who  act  a  low  part  in  life.      In  ajEi^ 
other  place  he  repreients  it  as   ablblot^ly 
doubtful^  whether  the  foul  perifhes  with  tXie 
body,  or  fubiifls  after  it ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  declares  that,  if  the  foul  be  peridr^ 
able  with  the  body,  "  there  can  be  no  place 
**  ifor  argument  with  regard  to  a  future  ftatc 
**  of  exiftence  to  men,  or  of  a  future  rctri- 
'*  bution  ;  becaufe  when  the  human  frame 
**  is  once  diflblved  by  death,  the  man  ceaies 
**  to  be,  and  is  no  more." 

Mr.  Hume  dircftly  argues  againft  the 
doftrines  of  a  providence,  and  a  future  ftate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments.  Thofe,  fays 
he,  are  vain  reafoners,  and  invert  the  order 
of  nature,  who,  inftead  of  regarding  this 
prefent  life,  and  theprefent  fcene  of  things, 
as  the  fole  obje£l  of  their  contemplation, 
render  it  a  paflage  to  fomething  farther ; 
and  yet,  he  fays,  that  thofe  who  attempt  to 
difabufe  men  of  their  prejudices  in  favour 
of  a  future  ftate,  may,  for  ought  he  knows, 
be   good   reafoners,   but  he  cannot  allow 

them 
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<hem  to  be  good  citizens  or  politicians ; 
£nce  they  free  men  from  reftraint  upon  their 
pafiionSy  and  make  the  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  equity  and  fociety  in  one  refpeft 
more  cafy  and  fecure. 

I  would,  obferve,  in  this  place,  that  the 
inference  I  draw  from  thefe  obfervations 
refpediing  the  moral  maxims  of  unbelievers, 
is  not,  by  any  means,  that  there  are  no  good 
moral  charadlers  in  that  clafs  of  men.  As 
it  is  well  known  that  many  perfons  are  much 
warfe^  fo  there  are  others,  no  doubt,  much 
better  than  their  principles.  The  condu<3: 
of  men  is  greatly  influenced  by  principles 
which  they  do  not  avow,  and  the  operation 
of  which  they  do  not  diftinilly  perceive; 
and  alfo  by  early  habits  and  difpofitions, 
which  Z&,  mechanically,  and  independently 
of  any  declared  principle.  But  as  far  as 
avowed  principles  have  any  efFedt  (and  their 
cfFed:  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  attend  to 
them  muft  be  oi  fome  moment,  and  that 
continually  increafing)  their  real  operation, 
as  well  as  their  tendency,  muft  be  unfavour- 
able to  virtue. 

Vol.  I.  R  Perfons 
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Perfons  who  have  had  a  chriftian  oduc 
tion,  may  continue  to  aft,  in  a  great  mc 
furc,  upon  chriftian  principles,  after  th 
become  nominal  U7ibelievers  -,  efpecially-if 
virtuous  and  decent  conduft  have  becoE 
habitual  to  them,  if  temptations  to  2 
otherwife  be  not  very  ftrong,  and  if  they  a 
without  much  rejection.  But  I  own,  th 
I  do  not  fee  how  I  can  have  the  fame  d 
pendence  upon. a  man's  ading  a  truly  vi 
tuous  and  dilinterefted  part,  efpecially  in 
cafe  where  a  confidenible  rillc  muft  be  ru 
with  refped:  to  fortune  or  life,  whether  ] 
believe  a  future  ftate  or  not ;  efpecially 
hc)  have  time  to  rcficci  on  the  hazard  th 
he  runs  with  rcfpeci  to  things  of  the  mc 
importance  to  him.  If,  however,  an  uj 
believer  fliould  facrifice  his  fortune,  or  h 
life,  in  a  good  caufe,  which  I  do  not  fay 
impolTibic,  it  vrould  give  me  a  very  hi^ 
idea  of  the  force  of  good  habits,  and  mech 
nical  propcnfities  in  liim,  but  a  proportioi 
ably  low  opinion  of  his  underftanding. 
would  argue  fuch  a  weakneis  of  intellect 
or  fuch  inattention  to  his  known  interei 
as  I  ihould  not  prefume  to  find  in  any  mai 
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In  order  to  gain  my  Intire  confidence^  I  muft 
/ee  a  man's  reafon,  his  inter eji^  and  his  paf- 
fi<?^^5y  all  leading  the  fame  way, 

JBut  the  ufe  that  I  would  make  of  the  ob- 
fer-vations  above-mentioned,  is  to  fliew  that 
w^  ar.e  not  to  expect  either  clearnefs  or  con-^ 
fifiency  of  moral  principles  upon  the  light  of 
nature;  and  therefore  that,  as  far  as  clear- 
nefs and  confiftency  of  fuch  principles  are  of 
importance  to  mankind  (and  no  doubt  they 
muft  be  of  great  importance)  they  furnifli 
an  evidence  of  the  great  expediency ^  if  not  of 
the  abfolute  necejfity  of  divine  revelation, 
without  which  fo  important  an  advantage 
Was  not  to  be  expeded. 

-  Whatever  we  may  now  thirik  of  the  fuf-' 
ficiency  of  the  light  of  nature j  fome  of  the 
nioft  intelligent  of  the  heathen  philofophers 
Were  not  infenfible  of  the  darknefs  in  which 
they  were  involved,  and  exprefled  the  fenfe 
they  had  of  the  want  of  fome  divine  illu- 
niination.  There  are  feveral  remarkable 
cxprcffions  of  Socrates  and  Platp  to  this 
purJ)ofe.  Socrates,  fpeaking  of  the  corrup- 
R  2  tion 
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tion  of  his  times,  £ud,  that  '*  there  was  t 
'^  hope  of  amending  mens  morals,  unlc 
'*  God  fhould  be  pleafed  to  fend  fome  odi( 
*'  pcrfon  to  inftruft  them ;"  and  Plato  fay 
that  '^  whatever  is  right,  and  as  it  (houl 
*•  be,  in  the  prefent  evil  ftate  of  the  worl 
'^  can  only  be  fo  by  the  particular  intei 
*•  poiition  of  God."  Socrates  meeting  A 
cibiades,  ^  he  was  going  to  a  tempfe 
pray,  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  1 
knew  not  what  to  pray  for  as  he  ought,  t 
God  fhould  difpel  the  darknefs  of  his  min 
and  feems  to  refer  to  fome  inftru£lor,  who 
God  might  fend  for  that  purpofe*.  To  mc 
tion  no  more  inftanccs,  one  of  the  fpeakt 
in  the  celebrated  dialogue  of  Plato,  relatii 
to  the  laft  fcenes  of  the  life  of  Socrat( 
fpcaking  of  the  uncertainty  in  which  th 
were,  with  refpe<ft  to  the  doftrine  of  t 
immortality  of  the  foul,  concludes,  that 
is  beft  to  follow  that  opinion  which  (hou 
appear  to  be  the  moft  probable,  after  th< 
moft  diligent  enquiry;  unlefs  they  cou 
have  a  ftill  more  fure  and  certain  conduft, 

*  Clarkis  Evidatces  of  natural  and  rr^;eakd  rdiglon^  /.  201,  i 
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carry  them  through  this  life,  fuch  as  a  di- 
vine difcovery  of  the  truth  would  be. 

The    later   Platonifts   and  Pythagoreans 
were  fo  far  from  thinking  divine  commu- 
nications to  be  either  neediefs  or  incredible, 
that  after  the  promulgation  of  chriftianity, 
they  themfelves  pretended  to  frequent  im- 
pulfcs  and  infpirations,  and  had  recourfe  to 
their  initiations,  and  various  magical  cere- 
monies, in  order  to  procure  them.     It  was, 
moreover,  the  general  opinion  of  the  hea- 
thens, that  Orpheus,  and  others  of  their  an- 
ticnt  poets,  wrote  by  a  divine  afflatus. 

It  is  alfo  a  confideration  of  great  impor- 
tance, that  when  the  authority  of  the  old 
ir€gdiiional  reltgiGn  was  worn  out,  fomcthing 
oF  the  fame  pqfitive  nature  was  wanted  to 
fupply  its  place.     The  reafon  of  mankind 
was  by  no  means  fufficient  for  this  purpofe. 
When    the  paflions    of  men   are    ftrongly 
engaged,  and  a  favourite  gratification  is  in 
view,   reafon   interpofes  with  little  efted ; 
whereas  a  politive  precept,    coming  from 
^acknowledged   authority^    might   have    real 
R  3  weight. 
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weight.  BeCdes  men  are  feldom  at  a  lo^ 
to  find  excufes  for  their  favourite  induJ- 
gences,  and  they  will  define  "cirtue  in  inch 
a  manner,  as  to  make  their  own  vices 
cither  not  criminal  at  all,  or  tq  be  fo  in  a 
very  flight  degree. 

We  have  feen  that,  in  faifl,  this  was  the 
cafe   with  the  antients,   in  the   moft  en- 
lightened ages  of  the  v^^orld ;  and  it  is  re- 
markably the  cafe  with  modern  unbelievers. 
Nay,  though  the  tendency  of  fome  vices, 
efpecially  thofe  which  cOnfift  in  the  irregu- 
lar indulgence  of  the  fenfcs,  is,  no  doubt, 
highly  injurious,   debafing  the  very  fouls 
of  men,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  great 
evils  and  diftrefl'cs,  both  to  individuals  and 
fociety,  and  this  at  no  great  diftancc;   yet 
the  minds  of  men  are  fo  blinded  and  infa-r 
tuatcd   by   thcfe    vices,   that   though    they 
may  think  and  ad:  juftly  in  other  rcfpedts, 
they  cannot,  or  will   not  fee  thofe  confe- 
quences,   but    perfift    in   making  plaufible 
apologies  for  the   moft   flagitious  condud:. 
How  dtfirable  then  is  it,  that  the  wife  pa- 
rent of  the  human  race  fliculd  interpoie,  and, 

by 
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V)y  his  exprefs  authority,  forbid  thofe  prac- 
tices, which  he  fees  to  be  ultimately  inju- 
rious to  us. 

If  we  attend  but  for  a  moment  to  the 
fcntiments  and  conduit  of  mankind,  we  ihall 
be  convinced  that  the  ten  comiruind.'ucnts^  the 
plain  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  by  our 
Saviour,  and  the  authoritative  denuncia- 
tions of  the  apoftles,  are  of  infinitely  more 
fcrvice  to  the  caufe  of  virtue,  than  all  that 
men  .uninfpired  of  God  could  ever  fiy,  or 
write  upon  the  fubjcdt. 

What  is  the  great  guardian  of  fobricty  and 
chaftity  among  us  ?  Certainly  not  rcalon,  or 
philofophy,  which  has  generally  made  very 
light  of  the  fandlions  of  thofo  virtues,  but 
fuch  commands  as  thcic,  ThouJIj.ilt  not  com- 
mit adultery^  Ex.  XX.  14.  Wbjrcmongers  and 
adulterers  G'jd  ivill  judge.  B^  not .  deceived , 
veitber  fornicators^  nor  adulterefSy  nor  abufcrs 
of  tbcmfelves  nvith  mankind,  nor  drunkards, 
Jljall  i fiber  it  the  kingdom  of  God,  1  Cor.  vi, 
o,  10,  &:c.  ccc. 

R  4  A  rcve- 
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A  reverence  for  God  is  not  preferved 
upon  the  minds  of  men  by  the  ideas  they 
naturally  have  of  the  awful  faniStity  of  every 
thing  belonging  to  that  great  being,  who  is 
the  inaker,  preferver,  and  judge  of  all,  but 
by  fuch  precepts  as  thefe,  Thoujhalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.  For  the 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltlefs  that  taketh  bis 
name  in  vain,  Ex.  xx.  7,  the  exprefs  com- 
mands of  Chrift,  I  fay  unto  you  fwear  not  at 
all ',  and  the  advice  of  the  apoftle  James, 
jibove  all  things y  my  brethren^  fwear  not. 

Even   our   lives  and  properties  are,   in 
many  cafes,  more  efFecSually  fecured  by  the 
precepts,  Thoujhalt  not  commit  murder.  Thou 
foalt  not  Jiealy  and  the  folemn  declaration  of 
the   apoftle.    Neither  thieves,   nor  covetous, 
nor  extortioners,  Jhall  inherit  the  kingdom  oj^ 
God,  than  by  any  fenfe  that  men,  inflamed  - 
by  avarice,  or  revenge,  can  be  fuppofed  to  - 
have  of  the  value  of  life,  and  the  natural^ 
right  which  every  man  has  to  it,  and  to  his  - 
goods  lawfully  acquired. 
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If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  that  the  recital  of  them  will  imprefs 
upon  the  minds  of  all  perfons,  who  have  a 
fufficient  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  world,  a  convidtion  of  their  truths 
divine  revelation  muft  have  been  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  if  it  had  been  nothing 
more  than  the  interpofition  of  a  competent 
authority y  in  favour  of  thofe  rules  of  condudl 
which  right  reafon  might  have  inveftigated, 
but  which  reafon,  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
ftances,  might  alfo  have  evaded;  and  it  ought 
ever  to  be  confidered,  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  real  value,  ufefulnefs,  and  confequently 
defirablenefs  of  pofitive  or  revealed  religion, 
is  its  afjtccedent  credibility. 

Upon  the  whole,  fuch  was  the  adlual  ftate 
of  the  heathen  world,  that  it  cannot  furely 
be  doubted,  but  that  divine  revelation  was 
highly  expedient^  and  even  necejfaryy  for  the 
reftoration  of  virtue  and  happinefs. 

Without  pretty  juft  notions  of  God,  and 
his  moral  government ;  without  a  fatisfac- 
tory   knowledge  of  our   duty   and  future 

ex})e<a;ations. 
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expedlations,  we  fliould  have  been  little 
better  than  brute  animals.  At  leaft,  a  man 
deftitute  of  this  knowledge  muft  be  inca- 
pable of  thefe  exalted  fentimentSy  and  that 
dignity  cfcondu^,  which  render  him  an  un^ 
fpeakably  greater  and  happier  being.  And, 
lince  we  are  naturally  capable  of  thefe  im- 
provements, nothing  but  a  fufficient  degree 
of  knozvledge  being  requifite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  them  ;  the  nobleft  end  of  human 
nature  feems  to  be  defeated  in  a  flate  of 
grofs  ignorance.  It  is  like  fixing  a  plant 
in  a  foil  where  it  cannot  find  its  proper 
nourifhment,  and  for  want  of  which  it  can 
never  flourifli,  fo  as  to  be  what  it  was  capa- 
ble of  being. 

For,  admitting  that  it  may  not  be  abfo- 
lutely  impoffible  for  the  divine  being  to 
fufFer  an  intire  race  of  rational  creatures,  and 
the  moft  confpicuous  inhabitants  of  fuch  a 
world  as  this,  to  become  wholly  degenerate 
and  depraved,  fo  as  never  to  anfwer  the 
important  purpofes  for  which  they  feem  to 
have  been  made,  there  certainly  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  his  interpofing  to  check  that 

depravity. 
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depravity,  by  communicating  to  them  that 
knowledge,  which  alone  is  wanting  to  efFeft 
£0  great  and  benevolent  a  purpofe. 

Now  let  us  form  what  idea  we  pleafc  of 
the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind,  it 
is  hardly  pofiible  not  to.be  fatisfied,  from  a 
juft  view  of  the  ftate  of  morals  in  the  hea- 
then world,  that  it  was  morally  impojjible  they 
fhould  ever  have  recovered  even  that  decree 
of  ufeful  religious  knowledge,  of  which  they 
ieem  to  have  been  formerly  pofleiTcd,  and 
much  lefs  that  they  would  ever  have  made 
any  important  additions  to  their  original 
ftock.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  the  expec- 
tation of  fomc  divine  interpolition  mull,  a 
priori y  have  been  even  reafonable,  on  account 
of  its  being  fo  exceedingly  feafonable,  and 
advantageous.  V/c  may  almoft  fay,  that 
it  became  the  great  and  good  parent  of  the 
human  race  to  afford  his  creatures  and  off- 
fpring  that  afiiftance,  which,  in  .their  fitu- 
ation,  they  fo  much  wanted,  and  v/hich 
jthey  were  not  capable  of  procuring  for 
themfelves. 

CI-IAP^ 
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CHAPTER         H. 

Observations  previous  to  the  examination 
of  the  proper  evidences  of  revelation, 

SECTION      I. 

Of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  miracles. 
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OME  may  think  it  not  fuitable  to  the 
wifdom  of  God,  to  leave  his  creatures 
in  need  of  occafional  afliftance.     A  being 
of  infinite  wifdom,  they  fay,  would  make 
his  works  fo  perfed;  at  firft,  as  never    to 
want  it.    But  the  only  reafon  why  it  is  wife 
in  men  to  aim  at  this  is,  becaufe  they  can- 
not always  be  prefent  with  their  works,  or 
becdufe  it  would  be  troublefome  to  attend 
to  them.     Alfo,  their  being  prefent,  or  not 
proient  with  their  works,  is  of  no  confe- 

quence 
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quence  to  their  operation.  Whereas  God 
is  already  every  where  prefent,  and  as  he 
conftantly  fupports  all  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  changing  the  courfe  of  it  implies  no  ad- 
ditional attention  or  trouble, 

Befides,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  the  great  ends  of  the  rational  creation, 
that  the  Almighty  maker  fhould  be  confider- 
€d  zs  prefent  with  his  works.  For  any 
thing  that  we  know,  therefore,  the  beft  of 
all  fchemes  may  be  that  in  which  the  di- 
vine agency  and  interpofition  are  never 
wholly  fuperfeded;  and  though,  as  was 
(hewn  before,  it  be  wife,  and  even  neceflary 
to  eftablifh  general  laws^  yet  occafional  de- 
viations from  them  may  contribute  more  to 
promote  the  fame  great  end  than  a  perfedt 
uniformity. 

With  refpedt  to  men^  and  perhaps  all 
other  moral  agents,  there  feems  to  be  an 
evident  propriety  in  the  divine  being  excit- 
ing their  attention  to  his  prefence  and  go- 
vernment by  occafional  departures  from  the 
laws  of  nature;  for  by  this  means  we  more 

cafily 
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magic,  we  need  not  fcruple  to  fay  that,  in 
this  age,  it  muft  be  moft  egregious  trifling, 
and  that  it  does  not  dcferve  any  reply.  At 
lead  it  will  be  time  enough  to  conlider  this 
objeftion,  when  fome  perfon  fhall  be  pro- 
duced, who  fhall  ferioufly  fay,  that  he  be- 
lieves the  miracles,  but  not  the  doftrines. 
Spinoza  himfelf,  as  Mr.  Bayle  afTures  us, 
faid  to  his  friends,  that  **  if  he  could  be 
**  convinced  of  the  rcfurredion  of  Lazarus, 
**  he  would  break  his  whole  fyflem  in  pieces, 
**  and  readily  embrace  the  common  faidi 
^*  of  chriflians.'* 

It  may  alfo  be  alledged  as  an  argument 
for  the  ufe  of  miracles,  that  the  more  ge- 
neral is  the  corruption  of  religion,  and  con- 
fequently  the  more  neceflary  revelation  is, 
the  lefs  capable  men  are  of  perceiving  tb^ 
inter::al  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  a  divine 
religion,  and  therefore  the  more  occafion 
they  have  for  external  proofs,  fuch  as  mi- 
racles aiford. 

It  Is  pofiible  that  there  may  be  intelli- 
gent  beings,  fuperior,  and  invifible  to  us, 

and. 
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d,  their  powers  far  exceeding  ours,  they 
ay  exert  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
I  us  the  appearance  will  be  the  fame  as  of 
divine  interpoiition.  But  fuch  an  abule 
'  fuperior  powers  would  be  fo  fatal,  that 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  wife  and  good, 
nng  would  permit  it.  Indeed,  if  this 
ere  the  cafe,  the  divine  being  would  leave 
imfelf  no  certain  method  of  making  his 
pvn  power  and  dcfigns  known  to  his  crea- 
ircs,  whatever  occafion  there  might  be 
)r  his  interpofition ;  as  it  would  not  be  in 
leir  power  to  guard  themfelves  from  art- 
x\  and  malicious  beings,  who  might  take 
Icafure  in  miileading  and  confounding 
ticm.  If  ever,  therefore,  fuch  beings  be 
crmitted  to  work  miracles,  we  may  de- 
cnd  upon  it  that  they  will  be  fo  circum- 
anced,  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  men 
f  virtue  and  good  underftanding  to  dif- 
over  the  cheat. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  in 
he  leaft  degree  probable,  that  any  being, 
)efides  the  fupreme,  ever  worked  a  real 
niracle;  and^   confequently,  that  all   the 

Vol.  I.  S  wonders 
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wonders  in  which  God  himfelf  has  not  been 
concerned  have  been  the  efFedls  of  artijici 
and  deceit  J  fo  as  to  impofe  upon  none  but 
the  ignorant  and  the  credulous;  and  that 
men  of  underftanding,  who  have  opportu- 
nity of  making  proper  inquiries,  may  fee 
through  and  detect  them* 


SECTION      II. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for  revelation. 

NATURAL  religion  being  that  know 
ledge  of  God,  of  our  duty,  and  fu 
ture  expectations,  which  we  acquire  froj 
our  obfervations  on  the  ufual  courfe  of  na- 
ture,  revealed  religion  may  be  defined  to 
the  knowledge,  relating   to  the  fame  fub-^J;- 
jedts,  which  we  acquire  from  interruption 
of  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  by  the  inter 
pofition  of  the  God  of  nature,  the  fole  coi 
troller  of  the  laws  which  he  himfelf 
eftabliflied,     Now  the  proper  evidence 

th« 
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lerc  has  been  any  fuch  interruption  in  the 
ifual  courfe  of  nature,  or  that  any  real 
piracies  have  been  performed,  muft  be  the 
tefiimony  of  thofe  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  fadts,  in  the  fame  manner  as, 
by  our  own  obfervation,  and  that  of  others 
tegcther,  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature  themfelves, 

;  In  fome  refpeds,  however,  the  evidence  of 
j.ze?clation  borrows  aid  from  other  confider- 
jrtions,  independent  of  human  teftimony,  fo 
^  to  be  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  evidence 
ifer  natural  religion.  The  proper  evidence 
fer  natural  religion  arifes  from  prefent  ap^ 
rancesy  the  doctrines  of  it  being  nothing 
than  the  conclufions  we  draw  from 
Could  we  poflibly  account  for  every 
ig  that  we  fee  in  the  world  around  us 
>ut  the  fuppofition  of  an  uncaufed  be- 
there  would  have  been  no  foundation 
natural  religion  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
mt  for  what  we  fee  without  fuppofing 
I  cxiftence  and  agency  of  a  fupreme  be- 
■  we  are  under  a  neceflity  of  admitting 
there  is  fuch  a  being,  and  confequent- 
S  2  ly 
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ly  of  afTentlng  to  every  other  article  of  na*- 
tural  religion. 

In  like  manner  a  variety  of  prefent  af^ 
pearances  may  be  confidered  as  i[^  nunj 
ftanding  evidences  of  feveral  leading  artiF 
cles  in  revealed  religion;  becaufe,  nnjdi 
we  admit  that  the  divine  being  has  inter* 
pofed  in  the  govcrninent  of  the  worldi  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  the  hiftories  of  the  Jcwifli 
and  chriflian  revelations  afTert,  it  is  impof- 
iible  to  give  a  fatisfaftory  account  of  the 
known  ftate  of  the  world  in  paft  and  prefent 
times  ;  as,  for  inftance,  that  fuch  a  fyiten 
as  Judaifm  fhould  have  been  eftabliihedy 
and  fuch  a  religion  as  chriftianity  jfhould 
have  had  that  fpread  in  the  world,  which 
all  hiftory  fhews  that  it  had,  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  as  the  fame  hiftory  informs  us 
both  the  profcflbrs  of  that  religion,  and  the 
world  in  general,  then  were. 

In  faft,  the  evidence  from  teftimony  itfelf 
is  ultimately  the  fame  with  this,  being  rc- 
duceable  to  the  method  of  judging  from 
known  and  even  prefent  appearances.     For 

the 
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ic  rcafon  why  we  are  influenced  by  it,  and 
I  upon  it,  in  any  particular  cafe,  is  that, 
om  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  we 
rvc  found  that,  fo  circumftanCed,  it  never 
IS.  deceived  us ;  fo  that  human  nature  muft 
;  changed  before  fuch  teftimony  could  be 
Utcious.  For  the  fame  reafon,  all  hifto- 
Cal  evidence  is  ultimately  an  appeal  to  pre- 
nt  appearances.  For  if  things  in  time  paft 
id  not  been  as  they  reprefent,  the  informa- 
t>n  we  now  receive  concerning  them,  could 
)t  have  been  conveyed  to  us. 

The  argument  from  prophecy  is  of  a 
ixcd  nature,  refting,  in  general,  upon  the 
ftimony  of  the  friends  of  revelation,  that 
ich  prophecies  were  adiually  delivered  a 
fficient  time  before  the  event,  and  upon 
e  teftimony  of  general  hiftory,  and  the 
efent  ftate  of  things,  for  the  accomplifli- 
Mt  of  them.  Many  of  the  fcripture  pro- 
tccies,  however,  even  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
mU   and  almoft   all   thofe  of  the  New, 

univerfally  acknowledged  to  have  been 

blffhed  prior  to  the  events  to  which  they 

refpond. 
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appearances,  as  that  there  is  a  God,  we  are 
much  confirmed  in  our  belief,  by  finding  that 
many  other  perfons  have  drawn  the  fame 
conclufion,  either  from  the  fame  appear- 
ances, or  from  any  other. 

Befides,  the  knowledge  on  which  we  adt 
every  day  depends  chiefly  upon  memory ^  or 
our  recollefting  and  believing  that  we  once 
law  the  evidence  of  the  truths  which  may 
not  now  be  obvious  to  us.  For.no  perfon 
can  pretend  to  be  able  at  all  times  clearly 
to  demonftrate  every  propofition  to  which 
he  giv^s  his  firmed  aflent.  Now  belief, 
.which  depends  upon  recolleulio?t,  is  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  that  which  depends  upon 
tejiimony.  In  one  cafe  we  believe  that  we 
ourfehes  have  feen  a  thing  to  be  what  we 
novy  apprehend  it  to  be,  and  in  the  other 
cafe  wc  believe  that  other  perfons  have  fecui 
it  to  be  fo. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  think  lightly 
of  the  nature  of  faith  in  revelation,  becaufe 
it  is  an  hijlorical  faith y  and  depends  upon 
human  tcflimony ',  for  thefamjS  is  the  founda- 

S  4  tion 
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tion  of  the  greateft,  and  moft  valuable  part 
of  human  knowledge. 

If  wc  appeal  to  experience^  to  determiDe 
the   aSlual  weight  and  effeft  of  ^dkmaX 

kinds  of  evidence,  we  (hall   be  convinces 

I 

that  the  evidence  of  teftimony  is  adapted 
to  give  as  much  fatisfadion  to  the  mind  of'  , 
man  as  any  other  kind  of  evidence.    No 
perfon,  I  believe,  who  has  read  hiftory,  has 
any  more  doubt  of  there  being  fuch  a  city  as 
Rome,  of  there  "having  been  fuch  a  perfon  as 
Julius  Casfar,  or  of  his  having  been  killed 
there,  than  he  has  of  the  truth  of  the  pro 
pofition  that  2  and  2  make  4.     At  leaft, 
there  be  any  difference  in  t\it  fu I hief 5  of  p^^ 
fuafion  in  thefe  two  cafes,  it  is  altogether  vc^ 
perceptibfe ;  and  any  perfon  would,  in  fa  ^ 
venture  as  much  upon  the  truth  of  the  or^ 
as  upon  that  of  the  other. 

Though   it  be  true,   indeed,    in  theor' 
that  there  is  fome  fmall  degree  of  uncc^ 
tainty  in  every  fingle  teftimony,  which  c^ 
never  be  wholly  removed  by  any  fubfeque  > 
teftimony  (fince  this,  alfo,  muft  be  liable  ^ 

tt- 
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the  fame  kind  of  uncertainty)  yet  there  is 
alfo  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  and  a  fource  of 
miftake,  in  drawing  conclufions  from  felf- 
cvident  truths,  and  efpecially  when  the  chain 
of  dedudlion  is  of  confiderablc  length* 

Confidering  the  great  weight  which  tefti- 
mony  naturally  has  with  mankind,  we  can- 
not but  conclude  that  any  thing  may  be 
proved  by  it,  except  fuch  things  as  are  con- 
tradicted by  fuperior  evidence,  and  fuch  is, 
certainly,  that  of  out  own  fenfes,  compre- 
hending not  only  our  immediate  percep- 
tions, but  even  neceflary  conclufions  from 
thofe  perceptions.     How  incredible,  there- 
fore, foever,  any  fadt  may  be  a  priori^  fince, 
if  it  be  not  abfolutely  impoflible,  it  may  be 
true,  fo  alfo  a  certain  degree  of  hiftorical 
evidence  muft  be   fufEcient  to  prove  the 
truth  of  it. 

AVe  judge  of  other  perfons,  and  of  the 
^onnedtion  between  their  fentiments,  lan- 
gviage  and  condudt,  by  ourfelves;  and  know- 
^^g>  ^y  o^^  ^wn  confcioufnefs,  that  a  r^- 
S^rd  to  truth  is  a  natural,  and  very  ftrong 

principle 
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have  feen,  are  only  diiFcrent  modes  of  the 
divine  agency ;  but  though  the  divine  being 
has  thought  proper  to  aft  in  a  perfedtly 
uniform  manner,  during  any  given  period 
of  time,  it  cannot  follow  from  thence^  that 
there  never  can  be  a  reafon  for  his  changing 
that  mode  of  operation  s  unlefs  our  rea- 
foning  concerning  him  and  his  agency  be 
quite  different  from  our  reafoning  concern- 
ing other  intelligent  beings  and  their  agency; 
and  in  this  cafe  there  can'  be  no  foundation 
for  fuch  a  difference. 

Befides, 'if  there  be  a  God,  and  if  the 
world,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  have  not  been 
eternal,  there  muft  have  been  a  time  when 
the  divine  being  did  properly  interpofCy  fo 
as  to  form  both  it,  and  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals which  are  peculiar  to  it;  and  if  there 
hiis  been  but  one  proper  interpofition  i\\  any 
, period  of  time  pafl,  there  may,  according 
to  Mr.  Hume's  own  method  of  reafoning, 
be  another. 

It  would  alfo  follow  from  Mr.  Hume's 
principles,  that  every  newfaSi  in  philofophy 

muft 
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muft  Se  abfolutely  incredible,  till  we  cant 
fee  how  it  arifes  from  principles,  the  ope- 
ration of  which  we  have  feen  in  other  cafes; 
and  fo  the  king  of  Siam  will  be  juftified  in 
giving  no  credit  to  the  Dutchmen,  who 
informed  him  that,  in  their  country,  water 
became  fonft times  fo  hard,  that  it  would 
even  bear  men  and  carriages ;  for,  living  in 
an  uniformly  w^rm  climate,  he  had  never 
feen  any  fuch  thing,  and  could  not  conceive 
that  it  was  poflibk. 

The  evidence  that  the  courfe  of  nature' 
has  been  departed  from,  is  the  very  fame 
with  that  by  which  we  judge  when  it  is  not 
departed  from,  and  muft  be  equally  compe- 
tent in  both  cafes.     For  certainly  the  eyes, 
cars,  and  other  fenfes  of  men,  are  equally 
■  capable  of  judging   concerning  all  things 
which  they  are  equally  capable  of  perceiving. 
If  a  number  of  perfons  could  diftinguifh 
their  friend  from  all  other  men  before  he 
died,  they  muft,  being  pofTefTed  of  the  fame 
organs,  be  equally  capable  of  diftinguifhing 
him  from  all  other  perfons  after  he  jfhould 
be    rifen   from    the   dead.     And  whatever 

Mr, 
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would  tend  to  undermine  them.     We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  God  cannot  ccm- 
tradid:  himfelf.      Whatever,  therefore,  he 
clearly  appears  to  be  in  his  works,  we  may 
affure  ourfelves  that  he  will  alfo  appear  to 
be  in  any  revelation  that  he  ihall  plea£b  to 
make  of  himfelf.     He  cannot  appear  good 
and  merciful  in  one  method  of  making  him- 
felf known,  and  criiel  and  unjuft  in  ano- 
ther.    Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  admitted 
as  contained  in  any  revelation,  that  is  pre- 
tended to  come  from  God,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  plain  principles  of  natural  religion 
already  demonftrated. 

Since,  however,  there  appear  to  be  many 
difficulties  on  the  fubjed:  of  natural  religion, 
and  many  of  our  conclufions  have  only  a 
fmall  degree  of  probability  in  their  favour, 
we  muft  by  no  means  take  it  for  granted  that 
fuch  conclufions  are  always  juft,  but  muft 
exped:  that  a  revelation  from  God  will  dif- 
cover  many  miftakes,  and  efpecially  that  it 
will  fupply  many  defers,  in,the  beft  formed 
fyftem  of  natural  religion. 

From 
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From  the  obfervations  which  have  now 
3een  made,  it  may  be  feen,  that  we  ought 
to  be  very  far  from  relinquifliing  our  rea- 
fon,  when  we  come  to  confider  the  fubjeit 
of  revelation.  On  the  contrary,  then  it  is 
that  we  ouo:ht  to  make  the  moft  ufe  of  it,  to 
fee  that  we  be  not  impofed  upon  in  a  matter 
of  fo  much  confequence  to  us.  It  is  only 
by  the  help  of  that  faculty  which  we  call 
reaforif  that  we  can  diftinguifli  between  any 
two  fyftems  of  religion  that  may  be  pro- 
pofed  to  us.  It  is  by  reafon  only  that  we 
can  judge  both  of  their  previous  probabi- 
lity, and  alfo  of  the  pofitive  evidence  that 
is  produced  in  favour  of  them.  Let  us, 
•herefore,  upon  all  occafions,  call  to  our  aid 
hat  power  which  God  has  given  us  to  be 
he  guide  of  life,  and  efpecially  in  matters 
Df  lb  great  importance  to  us  as  thofe  certain- 
ly are  which  relate  to  the  will  of  God,  what 
he  requires  of  us,  and  what  we  have  to  ex- 
peft  from  him. 


Vol.  I.  T  SEC- 
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SECTION      IV.  I  r 

line 

.    ^  Iced. 

Rules  for  ejlimating  the  value  cf  human 

tcjlimony. 


TH  £  plain  rules  for  eftimating  thc- 
valuc  oi  f ingle  evidences  are  the  twc^ 
following.  Any  thing,  capable  of  being" 
proved  by  mere  teftimony,  is  credible  iifc- 
proportion  to  the  opportunity  the  witncfs^ 
had  of  being  well  informed  concerning  it: 
himfelf,    and   his  freedom   from  any  bias^^ 

that  might  make  him  wifh  to  impofe  upon 

others.     If  the  perfon  who  gives  us  infor 

mation  concerning  any  tranfadtion,  at  whicli — - 
we  ourfelves  v/ere  not  prefent,  appears  to  be^^ 
a  competent  judge  of  it,  and  have  been  in  2^» 

fituation  in  which  he  had  the  beft  opportu- 

nity  of  being  rightly  informed,  and  if  ther^^ 
be  no  appearance  of  its  being  his  intereft  tc=:^ 

deceive  us,  we  give  our  aflent ;  but  we  hefi • 

tate=^    > 
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iate,  in  proportion  to  the  doubts  we  enter- 
tain on  either  of  thefe  heads. 

The  tnore  perfons  there  are  who  relate  the 
(ame  tranfadtion,  of  which  they  are  equally 
:redible  witneffes,  the  ftronger  is  the  evi- 
lence  for  it.  But  the  more  perfons  there 
ire  through  whofe  hands  \\\^Jnme  narration 
s  conveyed  to  us,  the  weaker  is  the  evidence, 
n  this  latter  cafe,  the  witneffes  are  called 
dependent  ones  y  but  in  the  former  they  are 
aid  to  be  independent.  Whatever  imperfec- 
ion  there  may  be  in  any  one  of  a  number 
>f  independent  witneffes,  it  is  in  part  re- 
moved by  the  teflimony  of  others;  but  every 
oiperfedtion  in  the  original  evidence  is  in- 
reafed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  de- 
indent  witneffes,  through  whofe  hands  the 
^me  flory  is  tranfmitted. 

The  marks  of  a  flory  being  related  by 
Clumber  of  independent  witneffes,  of  full 
*edit,  is  their  agreement  in  the  principal 
"tides,  and  their  difagreement  with  refped: 
>  things  of  lefs  confequence,  or  at  leafl  a 
T  2  variety. 
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variety,  pr  diverfity  in  their  manner  of  rc-# 
la  ting  the  fame  flory. 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  to  things  of 
principal  importance  they  will  all  equally 
attend^  and  therefore  they  will  have  their 
minds  equally  impreifed  with  the  ideas  of 
them;  but  that  to  things  of  lefs  confequence 
they  will  not  give  the  fatne  attention,  aad 
therefore  they  will  be  apt  to  conceive  dif- 
ferently concerning  them. 

If  a  number  of  perfons  agree  very  mi^ 
nutely  with  refped:  to  all  the  faiSts  of  lanjT" 
narrative,  general  and  particular,  and  alfc^ 
in  the  order  and  manner  of  the  narratipn^^ 
it  will  amount  to  a  proof  that  they  hav^^ 
agreed  together  to  tell  the  fame  ftory;  anc^^ 
in  this  they  ^will  be  fuppofed  to  have  been^ 
influenced  by  fome  motive  not  favourable  tcni 
the  value  of  their  teftimony ;  and   befides  9 
having  learned  circumftances  one  of  ano — 
ther,  they  cannot  bc'confidered  as  indepen — 
dent  of  one  another.     All  hiftories  whicfm 
have   been    written   by   diiferent   perfons  ^ 
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in  all  refpcfts  equally  credible,  agree  in 
the  main  things,  but  they  are  as  certainly 
found  to  differ  with  refpeft  to  things  of  lefs 
confequence. 

We  likewife  diftinguifh  with  refpeft  to 
the  nature  of  the  faB  to  which  our  affent  is 
required,  for  we  expedt  more  numerous, 
more  exprefs,  and  in  all  refpecfts;  more  un- 
exceptionable evidence,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  previous  improbability,  arifing 
from  its  want  of  analogy  to  other  fads  al- 
ready known  ;  and  in  this  there  is  a  grada^ 
tion^  from  things  which  are  antecedently 
highly  probable,  and  therefore  require  but 
Httle  pofitive  evidence,  to  things  which  are 
utterly  incredible,  being  fo  contrary  to 
^hat  we  already  knov/  of  the  courfe  of  na- 
^^rc,  and  the  author  of  it,  that  no  evidence 
C^ould  convince  us  of  it. 

If  my  fervant  fliould  tell  me  that,  as  he 
^as  pafling  .through  a  certain  place,  he  faw 
i  friend  of  mine,  who  I  knew  had  bufinefs 
^^  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  charadter 
^f  my  fervant  was  fuch  that  I  had  never 
T  3  known 
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known  him  to  tell  mc  a  wanton  lie,  I  fhould 
readily  believe  him  ;  and  if  I  had  any  thing 
to  do  in  the  cafe,  I  fhould,  without  hciira- 
tion,  act  upon  the  fuppofition  that  what  he 
told  me  was  true.     But  if  the  fame  fervant 
fhould  fay  that,  coming  through  the  fame 
place,  he  faw  another  of  my  friends  whom 
I  knew  to  have  been  dead,  I  fliould  not  be- 
lieve him,  though  the  thing  in  itfelf  wasnot 
naturally  impoffible  -,  and  if  ten  or  a  dozen 
pcrfons  of  our  common  acquaintance,  per- 
fons  of  knowledge  and  curiofity,   fhould, 
independently  of  one  another,  ferioufly  in- 
form me  that  they  were  prefent  themfelves, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  the  fad,  I  might  be- 
lieve it. 

It  follows,  however,  from  this  oblerva- 
tioHi  that  miracles  require  a  much  flronger 
teftimony  than  common  fadls.     The  latter 
are  analogous  to  fuch  other  fads  as  are  the 
fubjed  of  every  day's  experience,  fo  thatwc 
are  continually  cxpeding  fuch  things,  and 
they  are  never  any  furprize  to  us ;  whereas 
the  former  arc   contrary  to   that   analogy, 
and  are  therefore  unexpeded. 

By 
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By  the  help  of  thefc  maxims  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  evidence  of  the 
Jewifli  and  chrifti;in  revelation.?,  fiiewing 
how  far  they  are  in  thcmleivcs  credible  or 
incredible  upon  the  whole;  then  examin- 
ing the  evidence  which  has  been  produced 
in  their  favour,  and  laflly  confidering  fome 
particular  objections  which  have  been  m:idc 
to  them. 


SECTION     V. 

Of  the  antecedent  credibility  of  t/:e  JeiviJIj 
and  Chriflian  revelations. 


THE  belief  of  the  Jewifh  and  chriftian 
revelations,  which  have  fo  clofe  a 
conneO:ion  that  they  muft  ftand  or  fall  to- 
gether, is  to  believe  that  the  divine  being 
has,  from  time  to  time,  interpofed  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world;  having, 
upon  feveral  important  occafions,  fpoken 
tp  mankind  by  perfons  called  prophets,  in 
T  4  prdcr 
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order  to  give  them  information  concerning 
various  truths,  of  the  greateft  moment  to 
them,  and  to  reclaim  them  from  vice  and 
wrickednefs ;  and  that  many  perfons  have 
wrought  inconteftible  miracle^  in  proof  of 
their  having  received  a  commiffion  from 
God  for  this  purpofe. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  Jewifli  religion  wc 
are  informed,  that  the  divine  being  made 
choice  of  one  particular  nation,  thepofteritj 
of  Abraham,  by  Ifaac  and  Jacob,  as  the  prin- 
cipal medium  of  his  communications  to 
mankind ;  making  efpecial  provifion  againft 
their  falling  into  idolatry,  and  making  their 
temporal  profperity  manifeftly  to  depend 
upon  their  adherence  to  his  worfhip. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  chriftian  religion, 
we  are  informed  that,  after  many  predic- 
tions, which  did,  in  fad,  raife  the  expefta- 
tion  of  the  Jewifh  people,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  alfo,  that  of  the  reft  of  mankind, 
concerning  a  very  extraordinary  perfon, 
who  (hould  be  in  a  more  eminent  manner 
diftinguifhed  by  God,  for  the  benefit  of  men, 
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yefus  Chfijl  (whofe  charsuSter  and  hiftory 
Iridtly  correfponded  to  thofe  prophetic  de-r 
rriptions)  was  born  in  Judea;  that  he  re- 
reived  from  God  a  power  of  working  mira- 
:les,  in  a  more  illuftrious  manner  than  any 
)ther  prophet  who  had  gone  before  him; 
hat  he  inculcated  the  great  duties  of  natural 
eligion  in  their  full  extent,  with  the  exprefs 
)romife  of  a  refurred:ion  from  the  dead, 
nd  an  everlafting  life  of  happinefs,  to  all 
vho  fliould  believe  and  obey  his  doftrine ; 
nd  that,  after  living  an  irreproachable  and 
noil  ufeful  life  (being  a  perfeft  pattern  of 
he  moft  genuine  piety  and  benevolence,  and 
if  a  proper  moderation  without  aufterity, 
vith  refped  to  all  the  things  of  this  life) 
le  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews  and  Ro- 
nans ;  but  that  he  rofe  again  from  the  dead 
)n  the  third  day,  as  he  hi mfelf  had  foretold 
hat  he  fhould;  and  that  he  afcended  to 
leaven  in  a  vifible  manner. 

We  are  alfo  informed,  in  the  fame  hiftory, 
hat  after  the  refurredlion  and  afcenfion 
)f  Jcfus  Chrift,  perfons  appointed  by  him, 
vith  the  title  of  apoJUes,  and  many  others 

of 
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of  his  difciples,  had  the  power  of  working 
miracles  in  his  name ;  that,  at  the  rifk  of 
every  thing  tliat  was  valuable  to  them  in 
this  life,  and  of  life  itfclf,  they  preaphed  the 
gofpel ;  publi  filing  in  all  places  the  hiftory 
of  Jefus  Chrift  (the  fame  that  is  containedin 
the  books  called  gofpels)  as  what  they  could      ' 
atteft  upon  their  own  knowledge  ;  particu- 
larly reciting  his  dodlrines,  precepts,  and 
promifcs;    and   afTuring  all   men,   that  he 
would  come  again,  with  a  commiffion  from 
God  to  judge  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
according  to  their  works ;  when  he  would 
moft  amply  reward  all    the  virtuous   and 
good,  efpecially  thofe  who  had  been  fufferers 
in  the  caufe  of  righteoufnefs  and  truth,  and 
that  be  would  inflift  an  adequate  punifht- 
ment  on  all  the  wicked. 

Lailly,  if  thefc  hiftories  be  true,  a  vef  3^ 
great  number  both  of  Jews  and  Gentil^^^ 
were,  in  confequence  of  this  preaching  of  thi-^ 
gofpe!,  converted  to  the  belief  of  chriftianit^^ 
many  of  them  fuffered  long  and  fevere  pe^  ^ 
fccution  on  this  account,  and  even  courage"^ 
oufiy  died  martyrs  to  their  fiiitb,  and  chrii  ^ 

tiani^^ 
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tianity  kept  continually  gaining  ground  in 
the  world,  as  Jefus  Chrift  had  foretold. 

This  IS  a  general  idea  of  what  is  contained 
in  the  Jewifh  and  chriftian  revelations,  all 
the  particulars  being  found  in  the  bible^ 
which  is  a  colleftion  of  fuch  books  as  con- 
tain the  moft  authentic  account  of  thofe  re- 
velations; being  written,  as  is  pretended,  by 
men  who  themfelves  had  received  communi- 
cations from  God,  and  who  were  witnefTes 
of  the  moft  important  of  thofe  tranfaftions 
of  which  they  give  an  account. 

Now,  before  Vv'e  examine  the  evidence  on 
\vhich  our  belief  of  the  particulars  which 
I  have  now  recited  refts,  it  is  proper  to 
confidcr  how  far  the  account  is  in  itfelf 
credible  ',  by  which  I  now  mean,  whether  it 
1)0  capable  of  being  proved  at  all ;  and,  if 
it  be,  what  kind  of  evidence  is  neccfiary  to 
jjrocure  to  it  the  aflent  of  reafonable  and 
"thinking  men. 

That  fuch  a  revelation,  and  miracles  in 
j3r6of  of  it,  2iiQ poj/il/le,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
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difputed,  fincc  the  fame  being  who  made 
the  world,  muft  ncceflarily  have  it  in  his 
power  to  interpofe  in  the  government  of  it ; 
and  not  only  to  reverfe  the  laws  of  it,  but 
even  to  deftroy  it,  if  he  diould  think  proper* 
The  only  queftion,  therefore,  is  whether 
there  could  be  2,fufficient  reafon  for  fuch  an 
interpofition  as  has  been  defcribed.  But 
fince  goodnefs  has  been  fhewn  to  be  the 
charafteriftic  of  the  divine  being,  fuch  i 
revelation  muft,  a  priori^  appear  credible,  in 
proportion  to  its  being  ufeful  and  feafon* 
able.  If  the  ftate  of  things  before  revela- 
tion was  fuch  as  made  it  highly  expedient, 
at  that  particular  juncture,  in  exa<ft  propor- 
tion to  that  expediency^  it  might  even  have 
been  expefted ;  and  it  would  have  been  ex- 
pefted  with  abfolute  certainty,  by  any  being 
who  was  a  proper  judge  of  the  real  valuq 
and  feafonablenefs  of  it. 

Now  that  fuch  a  revelation  was  in  fa£t 
highly  expedient,  has  been  fufficiently 
lliewn  already,  in  the  view  which  has  been 
given  of  the  ftate  of  the  heathen  world  ante- 
cedent to  it  I  for  without  it  mankind  were 

adually 
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r  iftually  involved  in  the  grofleft  ignorance 
concerning  their  maker,  and  alfo  concern- 
ing many  important  moral  duties,  and  the 
fanftions  of  virtue  in  a  future  life ;  and, 
in  confequence  of  this,  they  were  abandon-' 
ing  themfelves  more  and  more  to  the  moft 
dcftruclive  vices. 


That  God  fhould  fufFer  his  offspring  of 
in. unkind  to  fall  into  fo  deplorable  a  fitu- 
•ation,  is  only  one  branch  of  the  complaint 
concerning  the  introduction  and  prevalence 
of"  evi/s  in  general ;  and  fo  long  as  goodnefs 
af> j)ears,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  the  govern- 
irm  ^  principle  of  the  divine  being,  they  fhould 
l^s^d  us  to  look  for,  and  expeit  with  confi- 
dence, a  remedy  for  thefe  and  all  other  evils; 
anid  we  may  afTure  ourfelves,  that  fuch  a 
remedy  will  be  provided,  as  foon  as  ever 
tVefc  evils  fhall  have  anfwered  the  benevo- 
lent intention  of  him  who  has  appointed, 
OT  permitted  them. 

So  far,  therefore,  was  fuch  a  revelation 
as  I  have  been  defcribing  from  being  in- 
credible. 
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credible^  a  priori  y  that,  fince  it  has  been 
proved  to  have  been  highly  defirable^  thofe 
of  mankind  who  had  a  juft  idea  of  their 
fituation,  and  of  the  charader  of  the  fu- 
preme  being,  might  have  been  led  to  exped, 
or  at  leaft  to  wifli  for  fome  extraordinary 
interpofition,  to  fave  a  finking  world,  to 
reftore  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the 
one  true  God,  and  to  provide  more  efFedtual 
fanftions  of  virtue. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER         III. 

The  evidences  of  the  Jewish  and  christian 

RELIGIONS,  derived  FROM  TESTIMONY, 
AND    ESPECIALLY    THAT    OF    ITS    FRIENDS. 

SECTION      I. 

Of  the  autkenticity  of  the  books  offcripture. 

SUCH  revelations  as  the  Jewifh  and 
chriftian  being  highly  probable,  or  not 
unlikely  to  be  true,  what  we  have  to  do,  in 
order  to  afcertain  their  proper  credibility ^  is 
to  confider  whether  the  accounts  of  mira- 
cles, faid  to  have  been  wrought  in  attefta- 
tion  of  them,  may  be  depended  upon.  In 
other  words,  we  are  to  inquire  whether  the 
books,  which  we  ufually  call  xSx^fcripiureSy 
contain  a  faithful  hiftory  of  fadts.  For,  if 
what  we  there  read  be  true,  the  divine  be- 
ing  has  unqueftionably  intcrpofed  in   the 

government 
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government  of  the  world,  and  many  per- 
fons,  in  proof  of  it,  have  worked  the  moft 
undeniable  miracles;  having  performed  fuch 
things  ts  no  men  could  have  done,  except 
they  had  been  authorized  and  impowered  by 
him  who  appointed  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
who  alone  can  fufpend  or  control  them. 

Now  it  may  be  fliewn  that,  according  to 
all  the  rules  of  judging  concerning  the  va- 
lue of  teftimony,  we  muft  admit  the  truth 
of  thefe  hiftories,  if  the  books  themfelvcs 
be  genuine,  that  is,  if  they  were  written  by 
the  perfons  whofe  names  they  bear,  or  in 
the  circumftances  in  which  the  contents  of 
them  reprefent  them  to  have  been  written ; 
if,  for  inftance,  the  books  of  Mofcs  were 
written  by  Mofes,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing  with  refped:  to  their  credibility,  if 
they  were  written  by  any  perfon  who  copied 
from,  or  digefted  what  he  had  written, 
though  they  might  add  fome  circumftances 
of  later  date  -,  or  indeed  if  the  chief  of  their 
contents  were  written  by  any  perfon  who 
was  contemporary  with  Mofej.  The  book 
of  Jofhua  will  alfo  be  genuine,  if  it  wa^ 

cither 
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her  written  by  Jofhua  himfelf,  by  any 
his  cotemporaries,  or  by  any  perfon  who 
ed  within  a  fufficient  time  after  his  death,- 
IS  not  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  tranf- 
ions  of  which  he  gives  an  account.  The 
le  obfervation  may  be  made  concerning 
the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
nt,  and  likewife  thofe  of  the  New ;  be- 
ife  fuch  perfons  as  the  apoflles,  or  their 
emporaries,  were  (as  will  be  fhewn  at 
ge)  in  circumftances,  in  which  they 
aid  not  poflibly  have  been  impofed  upon 
rmfelves,  and  alfo  in  which,  we  cannot 
fonably  fuppofe,  they  could  be  under  the 
luence  of  any  fufficient  motive  to  attempt 
impofe  upon  others. 

Vow,  that  the  books  of  fcripture  are 
mine,  we  have,  in  all  refpefts,  the  fame 
fon  to  believe,  as  we  have  to  receive  any 
ler  antient  writings  as  genuine ;  as  that 
books  of  Homer,  for  inftance,  were 
^tten  by  Homer,  thofe  of  Thucydides  by 
ucydides,  thofe  of  Tacitus  by  Tacitus, 
any  other  of  the  moft  celebrated  antient 
tings,  by  their  reputed  authors,  or  their 
OL,  !•  U  cotem- 
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cotemporaries.     In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  proo^ 
is  limply  this,  that  fuch  writings  have  bceo 
quoted  and  referred  to,  as  the  works  of 
their  reputed  authors,  or  their  cotempora- 
rics,  by  fubfequent  writers,  without  any 
confiderabk  variation,  to  the  prefent  time. 
Nay,  we  have  much  ftronger  evidence  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  moft  important  of 
the  books  of  fcripture,  than  we  have  for 
that  of  any  other  writings  in  the  world; 
becaufe  they  are  much  oftener  quoted,  and 
referred  to,  in   every  age,    from  the  very    1 
times  in  which  they  were  written,  quite    ' 
down  to  the  prefent ;  which  has  been  ow- 
ing to  nothing  but  the  very  great  credits 
they  have  gained,  in  confequence  of  thei^ 
being  confidered  as  of  the  greateft  impor— ' 
tance  to  mankind. 

Indeed,  fo  convincing  has  been  the  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  o:^ 
fcripture,  that  it  has  been  almoft  univerfal:— ' 
ly  allowed,  by  thofe  who  have  hated  and 
oppofed  the  fyftem  of  religion  which  they 
contain.  Neither  the  Jews,  for  inftance, 
nor  any  early  writer  among  the  heathcas, 

who 
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)  undertook  to  controvert  the  principles 
hriftianity,  ever  intimated  that  they  had 
iiuch  as  a  doubt  concerning  the  ge- 
lenefs  of  the  books  v^hich  contain  an 
)unt  of  it.  The  four  gofpels  are  particu- 
5^  mentioned  by  Julian,  and  a  very  con- 
rable  part  of  the  contents  of  them  are 
•ted  by  Celfus.  Accordingly,  thefe,  and 
zv  early  oppofers  of  chriftianity,  admit 
truth  of  the  hiftory  in  general,  without 
eptingwhat  is  miraculous  in  it;  afcrib- 
thefe  wonderful  works  either  to  the 
ncy  of  fome  evil  fpirit,  or  endeavouring 
iccount  for  them  in  fome  other  mahner> 
ivhich  the  interpofition  of  the  divine  be- 
,  in  favour  of  Chrift  and  the  apoftles, 
jht  not  be  necefTary. 

t  affords  an  argument  exceedingly  fa- 
irable  to  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
the  New  Teftament,  that  they  were  very 
n  tranflated  into  various  foreign  lan- 
iges,  and  that  a  multiplicity  of  copies, 
:h  of  the  originals,  and  of  thefe  tranfla- 
us,  were  likewife  prefently  difperfed  Into 
parts  of  the  known  world,  which  at  that 
U  2  time 
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time  abounded  with  men  of  reading  and 
curiofity;  and  that  all  our  prefcnt  copies, 
both  of  the  originals  and  of  thefe  tranfla- 
tions,  agree  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
quotations   made  by  antient  writers  from 
them,  in  every  thing  material.     We  have, 
therefore,  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
conclude,  that  thefe  books  have  not  been 
materially  corrupted,   notwithftanding  the 
various  readings,  and  other  errors  of  fmall 
confequence,  by  which  all  antient  writings 
have  fufFered  in  the  fame  proportion  5  and 
which    were,    indeed,    unavoidable,   unlefs 
every  particular  tranfcriber  had  been  pre- 
vented,  by  a  miracle,    from   making  any 
miftake,  which  was  by  no  means  neceffary 
for  any  valuable  purpofe. 

It  is  only  upon  the  leading  fa^s  In  th^ 
gofpel  hiftory  that  the  truth  of  chriftianity 
is  founded;  fo  that  if  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament  come  to  us  in  fuch  a  ftate, 
as  to  contain  a  fufficiently  credible  account 
of  the  miracles  which  Chrift  wrought,  oi 
the  doctrines  he  taught,  of  his  death  and 
refurreftion  from  the  dead,  and  alfo  of  tlx« 

miracles 
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iracles  and  preaching  of  the  apoftles,  and 
le  manner  in  which  their  dodtrine  was  re- 
lived by  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  at  the  firft 
•omulgation  of  it,  they  are  quite  fufficient 
'  induce  us  to  live  and  die  as  becomes 
iriftians,  having  a  full  aflurance  of  a  fu- 
:re  judgment,  and  of  a  ftate  of  retributioii 
ter  death.  And  no  corruption  of  the 
>Qks  of  fcripture,  deiigncd  or  undefigned, 
m  be  fuppofed  to  have  vitiated  them  fo 
mch,  as  not  to  have  left  them  even  far 
lore  perfedt  than  this  great  purpofe  and  ufe 
f  them  requires. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the  contro- 
-rfies  in  which  chriftians  began  to  be  en- 
ged,  even  before  the  publication  of  the 
►oks  of  the  New  Te (lament,  and  efpecially 
out  that  time,  and  from  thence  to  the 
efent  day,  arc  of  great  moment  to  eflablifli 
eir  authenticity;  fincc  the  writers  in  all 
'Ofe  controverfies  conftantly  appealed  to, 
id  exprefsly  quoted  the  books  of  fcrip- 
irc ;  and  in  all  the  writings  which  are  come 
>\vn  to  us,  we  find  the  texts  they  quoted, 
cvQry  thing  material,  the  fame  as  in  our 
U  3  prefent 
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prefent  copies^  Co  that  we  may  depend  upoi| 
it,  that  the  principal  books  of  the  New 
Teitament  are  the  genuine  produ<3ions  ^ 
the  perfons,  and  of  the  age  to  which  they  , 
are  ufually  afcribcd.  And  from  this  it  will 
be  made  to  appear,  that  they  fupply  a  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  the  fadts  on  which  the 
chriftian  hiftory  is  founded* 

The  particular  teftimonies  of  anticnt 
writers,  Chriftian,  Jewifli,  and  Heathen, 
which  demonftrate  the  authcaticity  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament,  have  been 
produced  at  full  length  by  Dr.  Lardner; 
and,  as  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  recite  fuch 
particulars  in  this  place,  I  muft  refer  my 
readers  to  his  moft  valuable  work,  intitled, 
The  Credibility  of  the  go/pel  hijlory.  They 
may  aflure  themfelves,  however,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  authenticity  of  fome  of 
the  books  has  been  queftioned,  there  never 
was  any  doubt  with  refpedt  to  any  of  them, 
except  to  the  epiftles  of  James,  and  Jude, 
the  fecond  of  Peter,  the  two  fmall  epiftks 
of  John,  that  which  is  infcribed  to  the  He- 
brews, and  the  book  of  Revelation.     The 

authority 
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athority  of  the  four  gofpels,  the  book  of 
Lifts,  and  the  reft  of  the  epiftles,  was  never 
illcd  in  queftion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
>inc  of  the  Judaizing  chriftians  having 
>nceived  an  avcrfion  to  St.  Paul,  had  no 
pinion  of  his  w^ritings,  but  they  were  never 
enied  to  be  his.  Alfo  fome  of  the  early 
briilians  rejed:ed  the  genealogy  of  Chrift, 
id  the  hiftory  of  the  miraculous  concep- 
on,  as  related  in  the  gofpels  of  Matthew- 
id  Luke,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
sen  numerous,  nor  wa3  their  opinion  of 
mg  continuance. 

Befides,  we  are  by  no  means  to  infer,  that 
ecaufe  fome  early  chriftians  rejedted  any 
irticuhir  opinion  or  faSi  contained  in  any 
r  the  four  Evangelifts,  they  did  not  there- 
)re  think  them  to  be  the  genuine  writings 
F  the  perfons  whofe  names  they  bear.  For 
lough  they  were  fatisfied  that  they  wrote 
lofe  things,  they  might  think  them  to  Be 
far  miftaken.  We  find,  in  the  hiftory 
f  the  A<fts,  that  the  opinion  of  a  fingle 
)oftle  did  not  alv/ays  pafs  uncontroverted ; 
id  with  refpedl  to  any  thing  except  the 
U  4  leading 
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leading  fads,  fuch  as  were  mentioned  above, 
and  which  have  never  yet  been  queftioncd 
by  any  perfons  who  call  themfelves  chrif- 
tians,  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
apoftles,  or  others,  is  of  no  moment  what- 
ever, with  refpeft  to  the  proper  evidence 
of  chriftianity. 

With  refpedt,  however,  to  all  thofe  books 
of  the  New  Teftament,  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  been  queftioned,  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  them  are  confiderably  ftrongcr 
than  thofe  againft  them.  It  is  not  certaiil 
who  was  the  author  of  the  epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  if  it  was  not  written  by 
St.  Paul,  which  feems  to  be  the  more  pro- 
bable opinion,  yet  it  was  certainly  written 
in  the  apoflolical  age,  and  by  fome  perfon 
of  authority  in  the  chrillian  church.  The 
gofpel  of  Matthew  was,  perhaps,  written  in 
Hebrew,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewifli  con- 
verts; but  either  Matthew  himfelf,  or  fome 
other  perfon  of  the  fame  age,  muft  have 
tranilatcd  it  into  Greek,  the  language  in 
which  we  now  have  it;  fo  that,  with  refpect 
to  every  thing  of  importance,  it  is  of  the 

fame 
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fame  value  as  the  original  Hebrew  would 
have  been.  The  book  oi Revelation  was  not 
received  in  all  chriftian  churches  for  fome 
time;  but  afterwards  it  gained  univerfal 
credit,  and  its  authority  is  now  juftly  con- 
iidercd  as  of  the  higheft  rank.  The  reafons 
for  which  it  was  difregarded  by  fome  are, 
indeed,  fufficiently  obvious,  and  appear  to 
be  of  no  manner  of  weight,  as  they  arofe 
chiefly  from  the  dod:rine  of  the  milknium^  of 
which  fome  antient  heretics  were  thought 
to  avail  themfelves  too  much. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Teftament  was  the  fame  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  as  it  is  now;  nor  could 
it  have  been  corrupted  materially  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonifh 
captivity,  on  account  of  the  fed:  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, which  took  its  rife  about  that 
time.  For  thcfe  people  profefled  the  f^mc 
regard  to  the  facred  books  with  the  Jews 
theqifelves,  and  were  always  at  variance 
with  them  about  the  interpretation  of  the 
icrip tares.  The  Samaritan  copy  of  the 
Pcntatuch  is  now  in  our  hands,  and  except- 
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ing  fbme  numbers^  in  which  the  different 
copies  and  tranflations  of  all  antient  writings 
are  peculiarly  fubjed:  to  vary,  and  a  fingle 
text,  in  which  mount  Gerizim  and  mount 
Ebal  are  interchanged,  it  is  the  very/£une 
with  the  Jewifli  copy.  Not  long  after 
this,  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  be- 
ginning with  the  Pentatuch,  were  tranf- 
lated  into  Greek,  and  difperfed,  by  means 
of  the  Jews,  into  almofl:  everypart  of  thq 
Jaiowu  world. 


There  is  not  the  lead  probability  that 
any  change,  worth   any  man's  attempting 
to  make,  or  in  the  leaft  afFefting  any  prin- 
cipal point  of  the  Jewiih  religion,  was  made 
during    their    captivity ;   which,    however,      - 
was  not  fo  long,  reckoning  froni  the  time       - 
of  the  dcilrud;ion  of  the  city  by  Nebuchad-      - 
nezzar,   but  that  many  of  thofe  who   re-     — 
turned  from  it  had  a  perfed:  remembrance   ^^ 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  which  had  been  -^ 
burned  in  the  fiege  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  foi — ^ 
they  wept  when  they  faw  how  much  the  new     ^ 

temple  was  inferior  to  it;  and  can  it  be  fup 

pofcd  but  that  fome  of  tlicfe  people  wouli^K 
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have  taken  the  alarm^  and  a  fchifni  have 
been  occafioned,  if  any  material  change 
had  been  attempted  to  be  made  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  law,  or  the  contents  of  thq 
facred  books. 

Leaft  of  all,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  Ezra 
would,  at  that  particfular  time,  have  intro- 
duced the  injunction  on  which  he  laid  fb 
much  ftrefs,  about  putting  away  all  their 
ftrange  wives.  In  his  circumftances  this 
meafure  muft  have  appeared  exceedingly 
hazardous,  confidering  how  many  perfons, 
even  among  the  priefts  themfelves,  had 
contraded  fuch  marriages,  how  confider- 
able  they  were  by  their  birth  and  alliances, 
and  confequently  how  many  enemies  the 
Jews  would  thereby  make  themfelves.  We 
£nd,  in  fadt,  that  this  meafure  did  meet 
'with  the  moft  violent  oppofition,  produced  a 
lafting  divifion  among  themfelves,  and  made 
them  incur  the  hatred  and  ill  offices  of  all 
tiieir  neighbours.  Befides,  fince  many  of 
the  priefts,  who  muft  have  known  as  much 
of  the  law  of  Mofes  as  Ezra  himfelf,  were 

highly 
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highly  exafperated  at  this  proceeding,  they 
would  never  have  fuffered  him  to  publifh 
that  as  one  of  the  law^s  of  Mofes,  which  they 
knew  to  be  a  mere  forgery. 

If  we  go  farther  back  into  the  Jewifh 
hiftory,  we  fhali  ftill  be  unable  to  pitch  up- 
on any  time  in  which  any  material  change 
in  the  facred  books  could  have  been  at- 
tempted, with  the  leaft  profped:  of  fuccefs. 
It  was  one  of  the  moft  earneft  inftruftions  of 
Mofes  himfclf,  that  the  book  of  the  law,  a 
copy  of  which  was  lodged  in  the  ark,  fhould 
be  the  fubjec5t  of  conftant  reading  and  me- 
ditation in  every  Ifraelitifli  family ;  and  it 
was  exprefsly  appointed  that  it  fhould  be 
read  publicly  every  feven  years,  at  the  feaft 
of  Tabernacles,  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  13  ;  and  the 
Levites,  who  were  difperfed  through  all  the 
twelve  tribes,  were  particularly  appointed 
to  ftudy  and  to  explain  it  to  the  reft  of 
the  nation;  and,  notwithftanding  the  times 
of  defeftion  and  idolatry,  they  were  never 
intircly  without  prophets,  and  even  many 
thoufands  of  others,  who  continued  firm  in 

the 
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he  worfliip  of  the  true  God,  and  there- 
fore muft  have  retained  their  regard  to  the 
facred  books  of  the  Law. 

As  to  the  alarm  of  king  Jofiah  and  his 
:ourt,  on  finding  a  copy  of  the  Law  in  the 
:emple,  it  may  be  accounted  for  many  ways 
)ettcr  than  upon  the  fuppofition  of  that 
Deing  the  firft  copy  of  all,  either  impofed 
ipon  the  king,  or  impofed  by  him  upon 
he  people  ;  neither  of  which  could  poffibly 
lave  been  efFecled.  It  is  not  improbable, 
)ut  that  this  particular  copy  might  have 
)een  the  original  one,  which  had  been  taken 
)ut  of  the  ark,  and  miflaid,  in  fome  former 
dolatrous  reign ;  and  the  paffages  which 
hey  read  might  contain  fome  awful  denun- 
riations  againft  idolatry,  to  which  they  had 
;iven  but  little  attention  before.  What- 
ever we  may  conjecture  with  refped:  to  this 
>articular  fad:,  it  can  never  be  thought  in 
he  leaft  probable,  that  a  nation  fo  prone  to 
dolatry  as  the  Ifraelites  were,  from  the  time 
^f  their  fcttlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
theBabylonifli  captivity,  (hould  either  forge, 
or  not  deted   and   expofe  the   forgery  of 
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lKK>ks  pretending  to  fo  high  authority,  aini 
£o  hoftile  to  their  favourite  propcnfity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Jews  have,  no  doubt; 
t€ted  the  part  of  moft  faithful  and  even 
fcrupulous  guardians  of  their  facred  books, 
for  the  ufe  of  all  the  world  in  the  times  of 
chriflianity.  After  the  laft  of  their  pro- 
phets, Malachi,  they  admitted  no  more  books 
into  their  canon,  fo  as  to  permit  them  to 
be  read  in  their  fynagogues,  though  they 
were  written  by  the  moft  eminent  men  irt 
their  nation  ;  it  being  a  maxim  with  them^ 
that  no  book  could  be  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  canon  of  their  fcriptures,  unlefs  it  was 
written  by  a  prophet,  or  a  perfon  who  had 
had  communication  with  God. 

That  the  fcriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament 
have  not  been  materially  corrupted  by  the 
,  Jews  fince  the  promulgation  of  chriftianity,. 
notwithftanding  it  is  thought  that,  out  of 
enmity  to  chriftianity,  they  attempted  it  in^r"^ 
a  few  pafTages,  (though  it  was  more  withrr^ 
refpedl  to  the  Septuagint  Greek  than  th^^*e 
original  Hebrew)  is  evident  from  the  manj^E*^ 

prophecies:     s 
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prophecies  ftill  remaining  in  their  fcrip- 
tures,  concerning  the  huriiiliation  and  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  Mefliah,  in  which  the  chrif- 
tians  always  triumphed  when  they  difputed 
with  the  Jews.  Thefe  paffages,  therefore, 
we  may  affure  ourfelves,  would  have  been 
the  fir  ft  that  the  Jews  would  have  praftifed 
upon,  if  it  had  been  in  their  power,  or  in 
their  inclination  to  do  it. 

All  the  books  of  fcripture  have  alfo 
many  internal  marks  of  their  being  the 
genuine  produftion  of  the  ages  in  which 
they  are  faid  to  have  been  written,  as  they 
contain  fo  many  allufions  to  particular  per-^ 
ions,  places,  opinions,  and  cuftoms,  which 
are  known,  from  other  allowed  hiftories,  to 
Jiave  exifted  in  thofe  times  -,  and  the  hiftori- 
cal  incidents  which  the  facred  writers  oc- 
cafionally  mention,  are  fufiiciently  agreeable 
to  other  authentic  accounts ;  the  variations 
l)eing  no  greater  than  fuch  as  are  to  be 
ibund  in  other  genuine  hiftories  of  the  fame 
period.  This  branch  of  the  evidence  of 
<::hriftianity  has  alfo  been  particularly  illuf- 
'Crated  by  Dr.  Lardner. 

SECTION 
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SECTION     II. 

Of  the  evidence  from  tejiimony  in  favour  of 
the  chrijlian  re^celation. 


TAKING  it  for  granted  that  the  books 
of   fcripture   are   the  genuine    pro- 
dudlions  of  the  perfons  and  times  to  whick- 
they  are  ufually  afcribedj  I  (hall  proceed  tc^ 
confider  the  value  of  the  evidence  whichi^^ 
they  contain,  for  thofe  fads,  on  which  the^ 
truth  of  the  Jewifh  and  chriftian  religions^ 
depends,  beginning  with  the  latter. 

We  find  in  the  books  of  the  New  Tefta— ^ 
ment,  and  efpecially  the  four  Evangelijisyr 
and  the  book  of  Adts^  not  only  that  twelve 
perfons  who  are  called  apojiles^  but  that 
thoufands  of  others  were  witnefles  of  a  con- 
tinued courfe  of  miracles  performed  by  Je- 
fus  Chrift,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
miniftry;  efpecially  that  he  was  aftually  put 
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D  death,  and  that  great  numbers  of  perfons 
lad  the  moft  fatisfadtory  evidence  that  he 
ofe  again  from  the  dead,  as  he  himfelf  had 
brctold,  Thefe  were  perfons  who  had  at- 
ended  upon  him  conftantly,  and  had  had 
he  faireft  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
ruth  of  the  fa<fts.  Many  of  thefe  witneffes 
>f  the  miracles  of  Chriil  were  Jlr angers, 
nd  others  were  his  moft  inveterate  enemies ; 
rho,  notwithftanding  this,  could  not  deny 
ut  that  he  performed  many  real  miracles, 
tiough  they  afcribcd  fome  of  them  to  the 
gency  of  evil  fpirits. 

The  miracles  of  Chrift  were  of  fo  great 
otoriety,  that  Peter,  addrefling  himfelf  to 
'xc  body  of  the  Jews  at  Jerufalem,  within 

Ihort  time  after  the  refurredlion,  had  no 
ccafion  to  produce  any  particular  witneffes 
►f  them ;  but,  without  being  contradicted 
^y  any  perfon,  appealed  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  prefent,  as  having  already  the 
fuUeft  convidtion  •  concerning  them,  Adts 
ii.  22,  St.  Paul,  alfo,  when  he  had  an 
ludience  of  King  Agrippa,  appealed  to 
lis  own  knowledge  and  conviction ;   fay- 

Vol,  I,  X  ing 
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ing  that  the  things  were  not  done  in  a  corner^ 
A^s  XX vi.  26. 

Even  the  friends  and  difciples  of  Chrift 
were  only  thofe  who  were  made  fo  by  the 
evidence  of  his  miracles^  and  his  excellent 
dodtrine^  and  who  mufl  have  coaie  to  him 
with  ftrongprejudiceSyagainft  his  being  the   ; 
perfon  that  he  pretended  to  be,  and  againil 
his  being  poffeffed  of  thofe  extraordinary 
powers  which  they  iaw  him  exert.     Had 
he  even  performed  all  that  they  expedcd 
from   the   Mefliah^   the   obfcurity   of  hi» 
birth,  and  his  pafling  for  a  Galilean,  were 
fufficient,  we  find^  to  make  many  perfons 
conclude  without  farther  inquiry,,  that  h^ 
muft  be  an  impoftor^    All  the  Jews,  how- 
ever, even   the    moft  intelligent,   and  th^ 
moft  virtuous  of  them,   expedted.  nothing, 
lefs   than  a  temporal  prince,,  who  fliouli- 
aflert  the    freedom  of   the  Jews,   and  the 
empire  of  the  world-     Nothings  therefore^ 
but  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  his  having  ^ 
divine  comniiffion,  can  be  fuppofed  to  have 
induced  them  to  receive  him  in  that  cha-- 
jrader^  after  he  had  peremptorily  declined 
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ill  kingly  honours,  and  efpecially  after  his 
ruiferings  and  death. 

When  Chrift  Was  adiially  put  to  death, 
we  fee  that  his  moft  intimate  companions 
forfook  him  and  fled ;  and  confidering  the 
damp  which  was  thrown  upon  all  the  views 
and  expedlations  of  the  apoftles  by  the 
ignominious  death  of  their  mafter,  their 
rc-aflembling  fo  foon  afterwards,  and  un- 
dertaking, in  the  face  of  the  greateft  oppofi- 
tion,  to  preach  the  dodtrine  of  their  mafter, 
and  gain  converts  to  the  belief  of  his  divine 
fniilion,  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  up- 
>n  the  fuppofition  of  their  having  received 
He  fulleft  convidtion  that  he  rofe  from  the 
lead,  and  had  authorized  them  to  preach  in 
^is  name. 

So  incredulous  were  the  difciples  of  Chrift 
vith  refped:  to  the  truth  of  his  refurredion, 
though  it  was  what  he  himfelf  had  exprefs- 
ly  foretold,  that  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve 
apoftles,  declared,  even  after  he  was  in- 
formed of  it  by  the  reft  (who  affured  him 
that  they  themfelves  had  lately  feen,  and 
X  z  converfed 
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converfed  with  him)  that  he  could  not  be* 
lieve   the   fadl,    unlefs   he  fhould  actually 
handle  and  examine  his  wounds;  and  yet 
even  this  man  did  afterwards   receive  the 
fulleft  fatisfadtion. 

That  fo  many  of  the  Jewifli  nation  fhould 
have  been  converted  to  chriftianity  by  the 
preaching  of  the  apoftles,  is  fuch  a  faft,  as 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  of  their  having  received  the  moft 
fatisfadlory  evidence  with  refpedt  to  the 
refurredion  of  Chrifl:,  and  the  power  with 
which  the  apoftles  were  inverted  to  work 
miracles  in  his  name. 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  are  to 
this  day,  and,  according  to  all  the  accounts 
that  we  have  of  them,  they  ever  have  been 
the  moft  obftinate  and  incredulous  of  all 
mankind,  and  therefore  the  laft  people  in 
the  world  to  convince  or  perfuade;  and 
they  muft  have  been  more  efpecially  fo  in 
fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  where  their  moft  fa- 
vourite prejudices  were  diredlly  oppofed. 
They  muft,  therefore,  have  been  the  leaft ' 

'liable 
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able  to  have  been  impofed  upon,  and  the 
10ft  unexceptionable  witnefles  that  can  be 
bought  of  for  this  purpofe. 

No  reafonable  motive  can  be  affigned  for 
be  aftonifhing  perfeverance  of  the  apoftles, 
nd  other  primitive  chriftians,  in  preaching 
he  gofpel,  bearing  all  hardfhips,  and  even 
ndergoing  death  for  the  fake  of  it,  but  the 
10ft  firm  perfualion  of  their  having  a  reward 
1  heaven  ;  and  how  could  they  have  come 
y  that  firm  perfuafion,  but  in  confequence 
F  having  received  the  cleareft  evidence  of 
tirades,  in  favour  of  the  pretenfions  and 
:>wer  of  Chrift. 

That  a  few  perfons  might  have  had  their 
suds  turned,  and  have  a6ted  in  an  abfurd 
xd  imaccountable  manner,  may  be  fup« 
c>fed  ;  but  unlefs  human  nature  was  con- 
ituted  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
''hat  we  fee  and  experience  at  prefent 
^hich  would  be  much  mprp  extraordinary 
Kan  any  thing  that  the  fcherne  of  revela- 
lon  requires  us  to  believe)  it  can  never  be 
^ppofed  thaty^  many  perfons  as  adually  in- 
X  3  curred 
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curred  reproach  and  perfccution,  even  unto 
death,  for  the  fake  of  the  gofpel,  at  the  firft 
promulgation  of  it,  fhould,  all  of  them, 
for  fo  Jong  a  courfe  of  time,  have  been  fo 
infatuated,  as  to  rifk  and  abandon  every 
thing,  without  a  well-grounded  hope  of  a 
fufficient  recompenfe ;  that  is,  without  a 
rational  conviftion  concerning  the  refurrcc- 
tion  and  power  of  Chrift. 

Befides,  they  all  of  them  pretended  to  fora? 
miraculous  giftj  and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  continued  to  ait  the  part  which  they 
did  through  life,  without  a  confcioufnefs  of 
their  having,  and  exerting  fuch  miraculous 
powers  on  proper  occafions. 

If  the  heads  of  the  apoftles  and  other 
primitive  chriftians  had  been  turned  by  the 
moft  prepofterous  ambition,  and  they  had 
meant  nothing  farther  than  to  make  them- 
felves  confpicuous  in  the  world,  it  can  hard- 
ly be  fuppofed  but  that  fome  of  them,  at 
leaft,  would  have  thought  of  fctting  up  for 
themfelves,  and  that  the  ableft  among  them 
would  have  endeavoured  to  make  tools  of  the 

reft. 
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reft.  On  the  contraiy,  there  is  not  the  leaft 
appearance  of  any  one  of  them  endeavour- 
ing to  affume  authority  over  the  reft^  but 
they  perfift  through  life,  as  brothers  and  fel- 
low labourers,  in  their  allegiance  to  their 
crucified  Lord,  referring  all  their  mighty 
works  to  his  power  and  fpirit. 

With  this  humility  and  perfeft  harmony 
they  preached  the  religion  of  their  mafter, 
not  only  when  they  were  together,  but 
when  they  were  feparated  from  one  another, 
in  very  diftant  countries ;  where,  if,  what 
they  performed  were  mere  tricks  of  their 
own,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  eftablifli- 
ing  thcmfelves  independently  of  one  ano- 
ther. Even  the  apoftlc  Paul,  who  preached 
the  gofpel  without  conferring  with  any  of 
the  other  apoftles,  purfued  the  fame  con- 
duct, engaging  in  the  very  fame  perfecuted 
intereft,  and  promoti^ig  it  by  the  very  fame 
methods. 

This  unambitious  condudl  of  the  apoftles 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  before  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Chrift,  fome  of  them  appeared  to 
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be  of  a  difi*erent  charadrr,  eagerly  aipiring 
after   worldly   honours,  and  ambitious  of 
pre-eminence  over  their  brethren.     This, 
and    other    remarkable    changes    in  their 
difpofition  and  condud  after  the  death  of 
Chrift,  and  efpecially  their  fuddenly  taking 
courage  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  the  face  of 
the  greateft  dangers,  immediately  after  their 
cowardly    defcrtion    of   their   mafter,   and 
after    a   cataflrophe   which    intirely  over- 
turned all  their  fond  hopes  and  expe<3ation5 
from  him,  are  eafily  accounted  for  on  the 
hypothefis  of  their  having  been  endued  with 
power  from  on  h'fghy   on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecofl:,  but  are  inexplicable,  on  the  known 
principles  of  humap  nature,  without  fuch 
iin  hypothefis. 

Chriflians,  even  in  the  times  of  the 
apoftles,  were  divided  into  various  fedts  and 
parties,  and  the  contention  was  carried  on 
with  great  heat  and  animoiity  among  them, 
fome'  of  them  oppofing  the  apoftles  them- 
fclves.  Now,  had  any  of  them  been  but 
fufpcdcd  of  contriving  or  conniving  at  a 
fraud,    with   refpedt  to  the  foundation  of 
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the  Religion  they  profefled,  it  could  not,  in 
,thofe  circumftances,  but  have  been  detected 
and  expofed.  Yet  in  arguing  with  thefe  di- 
vided chriftians,  the  apoftle  Paul  fcruples  not 
to  appeal  to  miracles  wrought  among  them, 
and  even  by  them,  and  gives  particular  di- 
redtions  about  the  moft  proper  ufe  of  the' 
faperuAtural  gifts  of  which  they  were  pof- 
fefTed.'  In  thefe  circumftances  how  could 
he  have  written  in  this  manner,  if  he  had 
been  fenlible  that  no  fuch  miracles  had  been 
wrought,  and  no  fuch  fupernatural  gifts 
poffefTed  either  by  himfelf  or  them, 

.  That  the  apoftles  and  primitive  chriftians 
could  not  expedt  to  make  any  lafting  ad- 
vantage of  their  impofture,  admitting  that 
their  ruling  paffion  was  the  ambition  of  be- 
ing the  founders  of  a  new  religion,  may  be 
argued  from  this  confideration,  that  for  fome 
time  they  univerfally  expefted  the  fecond 
coming  of  Chrift,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
world,  in  that  very  generation. 

If  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  were  not  the 
5veakeft  of  all  enthufiafts,  which  their  whole 

conduit 
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condad:  {hews  them  not  to  have  been,  they 
could  not  but  know  whether  they  were  in- 
fpired  of  God,  and  had  a  power  of  fpeak* 
ing  and  ading  in  his  name,  or  not.     Now 
that  men  of  virtue  fhould  pretend  to  ad 
from- God,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  knew 
that  they  had  no  fuch  commi£ion,  cannot 
be  fuppofed.     It  follows,  therefore,  that, 
not  being  grofs  and  weak  enthuiiafls,  they 
could  not  be  under  an  illuiion  themfelves ; 
and    being   good   men,   friends   of  virtue> 
and  fhewing  the  moft   genuine  marks  oi 
an  unfeigned  reverence  for  God,  and  fo^ 
truth,  they  would  not  attempt  to  impoC^ 
upon  others. 

That  the  apoftles  were  men  pofleffed  o^ 
the  greateft  cunning,  fo  as  to  condu6l,  withJ 
ability  and  fuccefs,  all  the  parts  of  fo  com-^ 
plcx  an  impofture,  and  which  required  fc: 
many  agents  of  ability  equal  to  their  own^ 
and  that  at  the  fame,  time  they  were  dupess 
to  the  grofleft  illufions,   are   contradictory- 
fuppofitions.     To  a  certain  degree,  indeed, 
there  may  be  a  mixture  of  artifice  and  en- 
thufiafm;  and  therefore  men  may  be  de- 
ceived- 
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jCeived  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  de-- 
(ceive  others.  But  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
neceflary,  for  the  purpofe  of  infidelity,  that 
thefe  two  oppofite  qualities  ihould  be  found 
in  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  and  in  all  thofe 
who  muft  neceflarily  have  been  in  the  fame 
fcheme,  is  abfolutely  impoflible,  while  hu- 
man nature  is  what  it  is ;  and  no  example  of 
any  thing  approaching  to  it  can  be  found  in 
the  hiftory  of  mankind, 

Moft  of  the  preceding  arguments  are 
peculiarly .  ftrong  with  refpedl  to  St.  Paul. 
He  had  been  an  inveterate  enemy,  and  per- 
fecutor  of  the  chriftians,  a  man  of  great 
ability,  learning,  adtivity,  and  influence 
with  the  leading  men  of  his  country;  fo 
that  he  had  every  thing  in  this  world  to 
exped:  from  his  oppofition  to  chriftianity, 
and  nothing  but  perfecution^  ignominy,  or 
almoft  certain  death  from  embarking  in 
that  caufe.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this,  he 
fuddenly,  and  without  difcovering  any  marks 
<)f  infanity,  or  giving  any  inftance  of  ab- 
furdity  of  condud:  in  other  refpedts,  preach- 
ed 
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ed  that  Qcclrine  which  he  had  oppofed,  and 
continued  in  it  to  the  end  of  a  laborious 
and   painful  life,    which   terminated  in  a  * 

bloody  death. 

How  this  can  be  accounted  for,  except- 
ing in  the  m?.nner  in  which  he  himfelf  ex- 
plains it,  is  to  mc  impollible  to  conceive. 
But  upon  his  hypothefis  every  thing  is 
perfectly  eafy.  He  fays  that  Chrift  fpake 
to  him  in  pcrfon,  to  convince  him  of  his 
error,  and  of  the  folly  cf  his  purfuits,  after 
1::^  had  been  thrown  down  from  his  horfe, 
by  the  flafning  of  a  fupernatural  light,  as  he 
was  on  his  road  to  Damafcus,  And  this 
fa<fl  is'  iticlf  extremely  probable  from  the 
circumilances  of  it. 

This  was  not  in  the  night  time,  when 
prp:.ritions  arc  commonly  pretended  to  be 
f.cn,  but  at  mi  J-day ;  not  when  he  was  alone, 
;:iid  his  mind  fuhjcct  to  a  fuuden  panic,  or 
hi  (■':  iLr.iorfe,  but  in  company  ;  and  not  in 
the  coiVxpnny  of  chriflians,  or  of  thofe  who 
I  \\v  ;;nd  heard  cnoui^h  to  make  tlicin  bccom'^ 

chriftians, 
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chriftians,  but  of  inveterate  enemies  to  chrif- 
tianity,  probably  his  favourite  companions, 
and  who  when  they  were  '  afterwards  ap- 
pealed to,  could  not  contradia  the  faits,  of 
the  extraordinary  light,  and  the  found  of  a 
voice,  though  they  could  not  diflinguifli 
the  words ;  nor  could  they  deny  that  he  was 
actually  ftruck  blind.  He  was  confirmed 
in  the  truth  of  what  he  was  informed  of  in 
this  viiion  by  recovering  his  fight,  as  Chriil 
at  the  fame  time  foretold,  on  the  prayer  of 
Ananias  who  baptized  him. 

The  treachery  of  Judas  Ifcariot  affords  a 
ftriking  evidence  of  the  innocent  character, 
and  divine  miflion  of  Chriil.  Circum* 
ftanced  as  this  traitor  was,  and  difpofed  as 
he  muft  have  been,  he  would -<:ertainly  have 
given  information  of  any  finifter  defign  of 
Chrift,  if  he  had  known  of  any  fuch  thing; 
and  he  had  the  fame  means  of  information 
as  the  reft  of  the  apoftles.  His  hanging 
himfelf  was  natural  enough  as  the  efFe<ft'  of 
extreme  agony  and  remorfe  of  mind,  after 
fo  bafe  a  piece  of  treachery,  but  altogether 
unaccountable   upon  the  fuppofition  that, 

by 
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by  telling  the  truth  only,  he  might  hav^ 
gained  a  coniiderable  reward,  and  at  the  ^ 
fame  time  have  eftabliflied  himfclf  in  the 
efteem  of  his  country,  by  expc^ng  an  im- 
poftor  who  was  the  objed  of  general  odium, 
and  efpecially  with  thofe  who  had  the  chief 
influence  in  public  aflfairs. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot,  I  think,  buf 
be  allowed,  that  the  tefl:imony  that  is  given 
to  the  hiftory  and  miracles  of  Chrift,  of 
which  we  have  an  account  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament,  is  the  teftimony  of 
men  who  were  competent  witneflfes  in  the 
cafe ;  having  had  the  faireft  opportunity  of 
fatisfying  themfelves  concerning  the  fad:s, 
and  who  had  no  motive,  that  we  can  ima- 
gine, for  impofing  upon  the  world  with 
refpeft  to  them. 

.  Befides  the  evidence  of  the  divine  mifHon 
of  Chrift  which  strifes  from  the  teftimony 
to  the  reality  of  his  miracles y  by  thofe  who 
faw  and  converfed  with  him,  and  the  tacit 
acknowledgement  of  all  his  cotemporaries, 
we  have  (on  the  authority  of  the  fame  hif- 

torians) 
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torians)  the  evidence  which  arifes  frcwn  the 
teftimony  of  another  prophet,  whofe  claim 
to  a  divine  communication  was  allowed  by 
almoft  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewifh  nation^ 
and  even  the  teftimony  of  God  himfclf,  de- 
clared in  fupernatural  voices  from  heaven. 

The  teftimony  of  John  the  baptift  is  of 
confiderable  importance  to  the  evidence  of 
chriftianity.  The  circumftanqes  which  at- 
tended his  birth  were  very  extraordinary^ 
and  excited  great  expectations  concerning 
him.  He  led  a  remarkably  auftere  life^ 
without  any  connexion  with  the  world,  or 
its  affairs,  and  had  no  perfonal  knowledge 
of  Jefus,  though  they  were  related.  By  his 
exemplary  virtue  he  fo  far  gained  the  efteeni 
and  confidence  of  the  body  of  the  Jews^ 
that  the  moft  bigotted  and  envious  of  the 
Pharifees  and  chief  priefts,  notwithftanding 
their  authority  with  the  people,,  durft  ^m. 
i'^iy  in  public  that  he  was  no  prophet*  He 
even  died  a  martyr  to  his  integrity  and  fide- 
lity, in  reproving  king  Herod- 

Thisi 
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Trus  remarkable  perfon  did  not  ^re^-wJ 
:o    vers,    miracles,   but  folemnly  cfbe^a^iJ 
Tirii   he    ''^ns   commiffioned  to  preach  ;hc 
ic±r-nc    jr  rtpentincc,  by  way  of  prepa-^ 
^.tien  -■:r  liie  ceding  of  the  Mefiiah,  and 
:.:     ^:b    ./w:: — -y   declared  that  he  knew 
u.:-   •    :c  zlic  ren'rn  by  ibme  vifible  token 
-i::r^.-.:  til;:  ieJj:ir:  of  the  fpirit  of  God 
ir:  -    :  :n     :y  -s-hicii,  he  fays,  it  was  fore- 
X  ...       :.Lr..  rn:::'::^  Liccii  be  :ible  to  diftin- 
ri. ::^     :vx:   ^rJ:ii  r:  ^z^jz  million  his  own 
■\--;r     .  :rv  :-^:::.jr.:.    X:r:T:Lhirinding  the  great 
^n^. :    %  !.ei  /*:i-i  icc-iin^d,  equal,  if  not 

-^  -     .  ^.  -.J.  -  ,.-  ^j  ^f  ^^  former  Jewifti 

:  -  r    .    .     ::   ,-:vi  -rcc  Tr:::end  to  fet  up  for 
.1  "...     :  . :  :-!r.^'i^/  r:::irrei  his  difciples 

■;:-^  riiloufly  attached 
*  :!^.i  nilng  reputation 
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re  the  fon  and 

i  JT:  -  : : :    : :'   vJ^ :  i    r  v    rilruulous    voices 

:zi   >.;_■  ;:r  ;    :I^;   £r.:   cf  thefe  was  pro- 

:--.:ii    i:::r.:iii-:c'.y    i-7or.    his    bjiptiim, 

::i-":'v  [z  :>.;  h;:':.rirz  of  ;creut  r.umbers; 

the 
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the  fecond  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
when  only  three  of  his  difciples  were  pre- 
fent ;  and  the  third  in  the  temple,  in  the 
hearing  of  a  promifcuous  multitude,  of 
whom  fome,  who  were  at  a  diftance,  thought 
that  it  thundered,  and  others  faid  that  an 
angel  fpake  to  him*  See  Luke  iii*  22. 
Mat.  xvii.  5.  John  xii,  28. 

To  thefe  three  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence, namely,  that  of  his  works,  of  John 
the  baptift,  and  of  God  his  father,  as  well 
to  that  of  antient  prophecies,  Jefus  himfelf 
appeals  in  his  convcrfation  with  the  Jews* 
John  V.  31,  &c. 

Some  perfons  feem  to  be  furprized  that 
we  find  fo  little  in  favour  of  chriflianity  in 
the  writings  of  Jews  and  Heathens,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  its  promulgation. 
But  how  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  men  fliould 
fpeak  very  favourably  of  a  religion  which 
they  did  not  chufe  to  embrace?  Befides, 
chriftianity  has  all  that  teftimony  which  can 
pofTibly  be  had  from  adverfaries.  It  would 
be  highly  unreafonable  to  expert  that  Jews 

Vol.  I.  y  or 
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or  Heathens,  continuing  fuch,  fhould  ex-i* 
prcflly  acknowledge  their  belief  of  the  re- 
furrcdion  of  Chrift;    but  they   acknow- 
ledge what  is  a  fufficient  ground  of  our  be- 
lief, namely,  that  the  difciples  of  Chrift  de- 
clared that  he  did  rife  from  the  dead,  and 
that  they  profefled  to  have  feen  and  con- 
verfed  with  him  after  his  refurredlion.  This 
is    particularly  done    by   Celfus,   and   the 
emperor  Julian  • 

Such  fafts  as  thefe  being  admitted,  we 
are  certainly  at  liberty  to  reafon  from  them 
as  well  as  they.  The  earlier  Jews  afcribed 
fome  of  the  miracles  of  Chrift  to  the  power 
of  Beelzebub,  and  many  of  the  later  Jews  to 
the  fecret  virtue  of  fome  ineffable  name  of 
Gody  which  they  pretend  that  he  ftole  from 
the  temple,  or  to  fome  arts  of  forcery,  which 
they  conceit  that  he  learned  in  Egypt ;  but, 
the  miraculous  works  of  Chrift  being  al- 
lowed, we  are  certainly  at  liberty  to  laugh 
at  fuch  hypotliefes  as  thefe,  and  may  think 
that  we  adl  more  reafonably  in  afcribing 
them  to  the  power  of  God  only. 

Befides, 
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jfides,  chriftianity  has  the  teftimony  of 
fands,  who,  having  been  bitter  enemies, 
me  converts  to  it,  on  farther  examina- 
;  and  thefe  are,  in  fadt,  the  moft  va-^ 
le  of  all  teftimonies.  Indeed,  all  the 
'  converts  to  chriftianity,  the  apoftles 
ifelves  not  excepted,  may  be  confidered 
elonging  to  this  clafs;  becaufe  they 
ftrong  prejudices  to  overcome  before 
could  entertain  the  thought  of  fuch  a 
lah  as  Jefus  w^as. 

were  to  be  wifhed  that  unbelievers  of 
)refent  age  would  carefully  confider  the 
mces  which  were  alledged  in  favour  of  . 
lianity  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  them- 
s,  as  they  are  propofed  in  the  Gofpels 
the  book  of  Adts,  and  endeavour  to 
ant  for  them.  Let  them  particularly 
der  the  objections  that  were  made  to 
L  by  the  unbelievers  of  thofe  days,  and 
ve  what  it  was  which  they  then  took 
ranted,  and  let  them  confider  whether, 
is  day,  they  can  reafonably  take  lefs  for 
:ed;  or  putting  themfelves  in  the  place 
leir  predeceflbrs,  whether  they  can,  in 
Y  2  any 
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any  other  refpef):^  make  any  improvement 
on  their  reafonings.  If  their  objedions  to 
chriftianity  were  really  weak  and  infuffi-* 
cient,  their  condudt  muft  be  condemnedi 
even  by  modern  unbelievws,  who  muft  ac- 
knowledge that,  with  their  views  of  things, 
they  ought  to  have  become  chf iftians. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  earljr 
adverfaries  of  chriftianity,  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, not  only  allowed  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  but  alfo 
admitted  that  miracles  were  really  wrought 
by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  ^s  an  evidence 
of  thfeir  having  a  divine  commiffion.  And 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  men  who  were  fo 
much  interefted  in  deted:ing  the  impofture 
of  chriftianity,  as  the  high  priefts  and  rulers 
among  the  Jevvs,  and  alfo  as  the  heathen 
priefts,  philofophers,  and  magiftrates  (feme 
of  whom  immediately,  and  all  of  whom 
very  foon  took  alarm  at  the  fpread  of  chrif- 
tianity,  being  in  the  higheft  degree  exafpc- 
rated  at  it)  and  who  had  every  poffible  op- 
portunity for  examining  the  credentials  of 
Chrift  and  his  apoilles,  would  have  taka> 

the 
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2  moft  effeAual  methods  to  prevent  the 
3wth  of  a  religion  that  was  fo^exceeding-r 

offenfive  to  (hem;  and  they  muft,  no 
ubt^  have  been  fenfible,  that  the  moft 
b<5tual  method  would  be  to  remove  what 
5  chriftians  themfelves  alledged  to  be 
I  foundation  of  their  faith,  namely,  the 
edibility  of  the  miracles,  which  they 
srted  to  have  been  wrought,  and  tq  be  at 
It  very  time  wrought  in  its  favour.  And 
appears  from  the  Gofpels  apd  the  book  of 
is,  that  the  enemies  of  chriftianity  did 
ire  the  clofeft  attention  to  the  miracles  of 
irift  and  his  apoftles,  and  not  being  able 
queftion  their  reality,  they  had  recourfe 

fuch  hypothefes  to  account  for  them,  as 
y  unbeliever  of  the  prefent  age  would 

afliamed  of. 

Had  chriftianity  given  no  alarm  in  Judea 
the  time  when  it  was  firft  propofed,  or 
d  the  heathen  philofophers  and  magif- 
ities  taken  no  notice  of  it  till  after  the 
ath  of  the  apoftles,  the  evidence  of  the 
ith  of  chriftianity  would  not  have  had 
e  ftrength  which  it  now  has,  from  cpnfi- 
Y  3  dering 
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dering  that  Chrift  himfelf  was  fo  obnoxious 
to  the  Jewifli  rulers,  that  they  put  him  to 
death,  and  that  fo  violent  a  perfecution  was 
raifed  againft  the  difciples  of  Chrift,  begin- 
ning with  the  vdry  year  of  his  afcenfion, 
that  only  one  of  the  apoftles,  and  hardly 
any  other  perfon  of  much  eminence  among 
the  chriftians^  died  a  natural  death,  but  died 
martyrs  to  their  religion ;  and  that  all  die 
primitive  chriftians,  without  exception,  fuf- 
fered  very  great  hardships. 

The  various  circumftances  which  concur 
to  authenticate  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  and 
the  apoftles,  are  well  collefted  into  one  view 
by  Dr.  Jortin,  and  with  it  I  ftiall  conclude 
this  fedlion,  **  They  were  wrought  by 
**  perfons  who  folemnly  appealed  to  God, 
"  and  who  often  declared  that  they  would 
^^  perform  them.  They  were  wrought  in 
*^  a  public  manner,  before  enemies  and  un- 
*^  believers,  in  a  learned  age,  and  civilized 
**  countries,  not  with  any  air  of  oftentation, 
"  or  for  the  fake  of  worldly  advantage, 
**  but  in  confirmation  of  precepts  and  doc- 
^^  trines  agreeable  to  reafon,  and  ufeful  to 

mankind, 
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V  mankind,  and  at  a  time  when  their  ene- 
**  mies  wanted  neither  power  nor  inclina- 
*^  tion  to  expofe  them  if  they  had  been  im- 
*^  poftures,  and  were  in  no  danger  either 
**  of  beii>g  infulted  by  the  populace,  or 
*^  perfecuted  by  the  civil  magiftrate  for 
**  ridiculing  the  chriftians. 

**  Thefe  miracles  were  alfo  various  and 
**  numerous,  they  were  of  a  permanent  na- 
**  ture,  and  might  be  reviewed  and  re- 
i^  examined ;  they  had  nothing  fantaftical 
*^  or  cruel  in  them,  but  were  adts  of  kind- 
*^  nefs  and  beneficence.  Miracles  having 
**  ceafed  for  a  long  time  before  Chrift  ap- 
**  peared,  the  revival  of  them  raifecj  the 
**  greater  attention.  They  were  attefted 
**  by  proper  witneiffes,  were  acknowledged 
*^  by  adverfaries,  were  foretold  by  the  pro- 
**  phets,  and  fuch  as  the  Jews  expefted 
**  from  the  Meffiah,  and  actually  converted 
^^  multitudes/' 
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SECTION      IV. 

Confideraiions  on  the  refurrcftion  of  Cbrifi^ 
and  other  fadls  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

THE  refurreftion  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  a 
fad  of  fuch   particular  confeq^ience 
to  the  truth  of  chriftianity,   and  is  fo  re- 
murkably  circumftanced  with  refpedl  to  its 
evidence,    that  it  well  deferves  a  diftind 
confidcration.     To  this  facft  our  Lord  him- 
felf  had  appealed,  as  one  confiderable  evi- 
dence of  his  divine  miflion  \  and  though  he 
fpake  figuratively  when  he  gave  his  enemies 
warning  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  fuffi- 
ciently  underftood  by  them.     For  no  fooner 
was  he   dead,   and  laid  in   the  fepulchre, 
than    the   chief  priefls    and  rulers  of  the 
Jews  informed  the  Roman  governor  con- 
cerning it  j  and,  to  prevent  any  poffibility 
of  their  being  impofed  upon  by   his  difci- 
pies  ftealing  the  body,  and  pretending  that 

he 
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he  had  rifen  from  the  dead,  they  obtained 
a  guard  of  Roman  foldiers  to  watch  the 
fepulchrc  continually ;  and  left  the  foldiers 
themfelves  fhould  have  been  bribed,  or,  by 
any  other  method  have  been  gained  over  by 
the  difciplcs,  to  connive  at  their  fcheme  of 
conveying  away  the  body,  they  fixed  a  feal 
to  a  very  large  ftone,  which  covered  the 
mouth  of  the  fcpulchre. 

Having  ufed  thefe  precautions,  which 
feem  to  have  been  all  that  human  prudence 
could  have  dictated,  they,  no  doubt,  con- 
cluded that,  if  the  difciples  fhould  make  any 
attempt  to  break  the  fepulchre,  they  could 
not  but  have  been  obferved,  and  prevented ; 
or  if  the  difciples  fhould  have  brought  an 
armed  force,  fufficient  to  overpower  the 
Roman  guard,  at  leaft  fome  refiftance  would 
have  been  made  -,  and  the  carrying  off  the 
body  by  violence  could  have  anfwered  no 
purpofe  whatever ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
they  might  reft  afTured  that,  if  the  body 
was  not  found  when  they  came  to  infped: 
the  fepulchre,  the  removal  muft  have  been 

cfFecled 
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cfFcd:ed  either  by  a  miracle,  or  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  cquld  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
any  impofture. 

The  event  was,  that  the  body  was  re- 
moved from  the  fepulchre,  on  the  day  on 
which  Chrifl  had  foretold  that  he  fhould 
rife  from  the  dead,  and  this  happened  very 
early  in  the  morning;  fo  that  very  probably, 
it  was  not  long  after  the  watch  had  been 
changed  the  third  time  that  night. 

■ 
Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  ac- 
count which  the  difciples  of  Chrift,  or  that 
which  the  Jews  gave  of  this  event,  is  the 
more  probable.  The  apoftles,  who  might 
have  had  the  account  from  forne  of  the 
guard,  fay  that,  juft  before  the  body  was 
removed,  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and 
an  angel  of  God  came  and  rolled  away  the 
ftoric  from  the  mouth  of  the.  fepulchre,  and 
fat  upon  it ;  that  his  raiment  was  white  as 
fnow,  and  his  whole  appearance  particu- 
larly bright  and  dazzling,  fo  that  the  fol- 
diers  were  fcized  with  extreme  fear,  and 
became  as  dead  men. 

Upoix 
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Upon  this,  they  all  difperfcd,  and  fome 
of  them  went  into  the  city,  and  told  the 
high  priefts  all  that  had  paffcd ;  but  they 
immediately  afferabling  together,  with  the 
other  rulers  of  the  Jews,  gave  money  to 
thefe  foldiers,  making  them  promife  to  give 
out  that  while  they  flept  the  difciples  of 
Chrill  ftole  his  body,  and  afluring  them, 
tliat  they  would  take  care  that  the  ^Roman 
governor  fhould  not  punifh  them  for  their 
negligence.  Accordingly  they  did  what 
was  required  of  them,  and,  no  doubt,  en- 
deavoured to  engage  all  their  companions  to 
tell  the  fame  ftory.  But  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, but  that  fome  of  them  might,  in  the 
mean  time,  have  told  the  truth ;  and  other 
circumftances,  and  a  variety  of  fubfequent 
evidence,  unqueftionably  prove  that  there 
had  been  a  real  refurredtion. 

The  angel  was  ftill  fitting  upon  the 
ftone,  about  break  of  day,  where  he  was 
feen  by  Mary  Magdalene,  and  fome  other 
women,  who  had  come  with  a  dclign  to 
embalm  the  body,  and  had  brought  fpices 
with  them  for  that  purpofe,  not  havin  j^-  any 
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cxpcdtation  of  his  rifing  again ;  but  being 
informed  of  it  by  the  angel,  they  went  in 
hafte,  to  acquaint  his  difciples  with  it.  Two 
of  thefe,  Peter  and  John,  immediately  ran 
to  the  fepulchre,  which  they  found  open, 
and  the  body  gone;  but,  inftead  of  any 
marks  of  a  violent  removal,  they  found  the 
grave  cloaths  carefully  folded  up,  and  laid 
in  fcparate  places,  fo  that  fome  think  the 
body  muft  have  miraculoufly  flipped  out  of 
them.  However,  it  is  not  at  all  probable, 
that  they  v/ould  have  been  left  behind,  and 
efpeci.^.lly  fo  carefully  folded,  and  fo  regu- 
larly difpofcd,  if  the  body  had  been  removed 
by  violence  or  ftpalth. 

That  Chrift  (hould  rife  again  from  the 
dead  was  perfedtly  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of 
his  former  life,  and  a  proper  fequel  to  it  ; 
but  the  more  fubftantial  evidence  of  it  is, 
his  having  been  frequently  feen  by,  and 
having  intimately  converfed  with  his  former 
difciples,  whofe  account  of  it  exhibits,  in 
a  moft  natural  manner,  their  furprize  and 
joy,  on  the  occafion  of  fo  agreeable,  but  fo 
unexpected  an  event.  Befides,  all  the  mi- 
racles 
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racles  that  were  wrought  by  the  apoftles  af- 
terwards, the  evidence  of  which  is  no  left 
convincing  than  that  of  the  miracles  of 
Chrift  himfelf,  and  wholly  independent  of 
it,  are  all  fo  many  proofs  of  his  refurrec- 
tion  ;  for  they  are  plainly  parts  of  a  great 
fcheme,  which  neceflarily  fuppofes  that  moft 
important  event. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  fome  circumftance^ 
which  fhew  the  extreme  improbability  of 
the  account  whi^^  the  Jews  gave  of  the 
removal  of  the  body  of  Jefus,  which  is 
that  which  the  chriftian  writers  fay  they 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  foldiers  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  evident,  from  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  hiftory,  that  the  difcipled 
of  Chrift  were  too  much  difconcerted  ahd 
diflieartened  by  the  unexpedted  death  of 
their  mafter  (which  entirely  deftroycd  all 
the  hopes  which  they  had  entertained  from  ► 
him)  to  think  of  making  any  attempt  to  re- 
move his  body ;  or  if  they  could  have  re- 
moved, and  effedtually  fecreted  it,  what  end 
could  that  have  anfwered,  without  powers 
to  carry  on  the  fcheme. 

But 
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But  the  fchemc  of  conveying  away  tho 
body  by  Jlealth  muft  have  appeared  the  mofl 
improbable  of  all,  as  it  was  neceflary  for 
this  purpofe,  that  every  foldier  of  the  guard 
fhould  not  only  have  been  found  lleeping 
at  the  fame  time,  but  fo  found  afleep,  that 
the  ren;ioval  of  a  ftone,  which  feveral  women 
defpaired  of  being  able  to  ftir,  fhould  not 
awaken  any  of  them,  and  that  they  fhould 
all  have  flcpt  long  enough  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  both  of  removing  the  flone,  and 
taking  off  tlie  cloaths  and  fpices,  in  which 
the  body  was  wrapped ;  and  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jcvv's  prepared  the  bodies  of  their  dead  iot 
fepulture,  fay  that  this  mufl  have  required  a 
confiderable  time;  more,  indeed,  than  it  can 
be  imagined  that  pcrfons  who  had  flolen 
the  body  would  have  ventured  to  employ ; 
and  laftly,  they  mufl  alfo  have  had  time  to 
carry  away  the  body  undilcovered. 

This  was  alfo  to  be  done  upon  a  hill,  fo 
near  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  that  it  is  now 
inclofed  within  the  walls  of  it,  when  the 
moon  was   at    the   full,   and   at   the  time 

of 
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f  paflbver,  when  both  Jerufalem  itfelf 
nd  all  the  neighbouring  places  muft  Have 
een  crouded  with  people  from  kll  parts 
f  Judea. 

It  adds  to  the  improbability  of  this  ftory^ 
hat  the  difcipline  of  the  Roman  foldiers  is 
:nown  to  have  been  exceedingly  ftrid: ;  fo 
hat  they  muft  all  of  them  have  expedted 
ither  death,  or  fome  fevere.punifhmcnt  for 
leeping  upon  watch ;  nor  could  they  have 
xpedted  any  mercy  in  this  cafe;  leaft  of 
11  could  they  imagine  that  the  Jewifh 
ulers  would  interpofe  in  their  favour, 
vhen  it  was  at  their  particular  requeft  that 
he  guard  was  obtained,  and  they  were  fo 
nuch  interefted  in  the  watch  being  ftrift- 
y  kept;  and  yet  no  punifhment  followed 
ipon  the  occafion,  which  amounts  to  a  full 
iroof  that  the  Jewifh  rulers  were  convinced 
hat  the  foldiers'had  done  all  that  could  be 
xpedled  of  them. 

If  it  be  afked  how  the  foldiers  could  be 
rought  to  fall  into  the  meafures  of  the 
ewifh  rulers,  and  fo  readily  to  tell  the  lye 
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which  they  put  into  their  mouths ;  it  maf 
be  anfweredy  that,  in  the  terror  and  confler^ 
nation  they  were  in»  and  afraid  of  punifb-^ 
ment,  they  might  be  glad  to  do  any  thing 
they  were  direSed  to  do,  efpecially  upon  the 
promife  of  impunity  and  a  reward.     They 
might  be  fatisfied  that  Pilate  and  their  Ro- 
man officers  would  believe  nothing  of  their 
account  of  the  appearance  of  an  angel,  and 
the  miraculous  removing  of  the  flone  (and 
they  faw  nothing  more)  and  they  could  not 
pretend  that  they  had  been  overpowered, 
when  they  returned  without  any  marks  of 
having  made  rciiftance.     Improbable,  there-^ 
fore,  as  the  ftory  was,  they  might  think  iW^ 
the  bcfl  thing  they  could  do  in  their  cir— 
cumllances  to  tell  it.     It  is   not  unlikely^ 
however,    that,    rcfled:ing    upon  the  affair" 
afterwards,  and  hearing  the  teftimony  of  thcS 
apoftlcs  to  the  truth  of  the  refurredtion,  fomtf 
of  them,  at  leaft,  might  be  convinced  of  it,^^ 
and  give  a  faithful  account  of  all  that  they*" 
knew  concerning  it. 

If  the  difciples  of  Chrift  had  really  ftolen^ 
his  body,  in  the  circumftances  above-men- 
tioned^ 
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tioned,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  the 
Jews  fhould  never  have  pretended  to  pro- 
duce, at  leaft,  one  pofitive  evidence  of  the 
fadt.  If  it  had  been  poffible,  they  would, 
no  doubt,  have  found  fomebody,  who  would 
have  declared  that  they  faw  the  difciples  of 
Chrift  in  the  aft  of  removing  the  ftone, 
of  taking  or  carrying  away  the  body,  or 
fomething  which  they  might  fuppofe  to  be 
the  body ;  or  that  fome  perfons,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  difciples,  might  have  been  doing 
fomething  of  this  kind,  about  that  time, 
md  near  the  proper  place.  We  may  be 
^tisfied,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  cir- 
'umftance  of  this  kind  of  which  the  Jewifli 
ulers  could  hope  to  avail  themfelves,  in 
rder  to  ftrengthen  their  aflertion  of  the 
»ody  having  been  ftolen. 

When  the  apoftles,  prefently  after  this, 
pjDeared  publicly  in  Jerufalem,  preaching 
fie  gofpel,  and  boldly  aflerting  the  refur- 
e<3:ion  of  Chrift,  do  the  Jewifh  rulers  be- 
have to  them  as  men  whom  they  could  con- 
i<^  of  a  notorious  cheat  ?  Nay,  they  were 
^   far  from  venturing  to  charge  them  with 
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any  fuch  thing,   that  they  only  puhifhed 
and  threatened    theoiy    infifting  that  they 
fhould  fay  no  more  of  the  matter.     Would 
the  orator  Tertullus  have  miifed  fo  fine  a 
topic  of  declamation,  had  there  been  the 
leaft  colour  of  truth  in  this  ftory,  when, 
before  King  Agrippa,  he  was  bitterly  in- 
veighing againft   Paul,  who  affirmed  that 
Jefus  was  alive,  when  the  Jews  faid  that 
he  was  dead  ?  Or  could  Gamaliel,  one  of 
the  moft  eminent  of  the  Jevvifli  doftors, 
have    pofiibly    fuppofed   that   the  hand  of 
God  might  be  with  the  apoflles,  and  have 
given  the  advice  which  he  did  upon  that 
occilion,  if  he  had  known  that  a  cheat  had 
been   difcovered  with  refpedt  to  the  refur- 
redion  ;    or   v/ould   the  whole   Sanhedrim 
have  fo  readily  followed  his  advice,   upon 
thr.t  fiippofition  ? 

Laftly,  it  may  be  obferved,  as  a  proof  of 
the  extreme  futility  of  this  ftory,  that  the 
only  Evangelift  who  mentions  it,  makes  no 
attempt  to  refute  it,  fceming  to  regard  it  as 
a  thing  that  was  palpably  falfe,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  known  to  be  fo. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  be  hardly 
poffible,  that  the  circumftances  attending 
the  refurreftion  of  Chrift,  or  the  promul- 
gation of  the  gofpel,  which  was  confequent 
upon  it,  could  have  been  better  adapted  to 
gain  the  full  convidtion  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  efpecially  in  diftant  ages.  The 
ingenuity  of  man  may  fancy  a  refurredtion, 
and  the  promulgation  of  fuch  a  religion  as 
the  chriftian,  fo  circumftanced,  as,  it  may 
be  thought y  would  have  produced  a  greater 
efFedt ;  but  it  does  not  feem  difficult  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  any  alteration  which  has 
yet  been  fuggefted  for  this  purpofe  would 
have  been  unfavourable  to  the  real  weight 
of  the  evidence. 

It  has  been  faid  that  Chrift  ought  to  have 
made  his  appearance  to  the  chief  pricfts 
and  rulers  of  the  Jews,  in  full  aflembly, 
and  have  appeared  as  publicly  after,  as  he 
had  done  before  his  refurredtion.  But  ad- 
mitting that  this  had  been  the  cafe,  I  doubt 
not  but  the  fame  obdurate  minds,  which 
were  not  conciliated,  but  more  exafperatcd 
againft  him  after  their  being  themfelves 
Z  2  witncflcs 
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witnefles  of  the  refurre(3:ion  of  Lazarus, 
and  all  the  other  miracles  of  Chrift,  would 
only  have  been  rendered  ftill  more  invete- 
rate by  any  other  miracles,  wrought  in  fa- 
vour of  a  perfon,  who  would  have  done  no 
more  than  he  did  in  a  temporal  refpedt.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  plain,  that  they  adually  hady^- 
cient  evidence  of  the  refurredtion  of  Chrift, 
which  is  all  that  can  reafonably  be  required, 
and  yet  did  not  become  chriftians. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  confequence 
of  Chrift's  appearing  in  this  public  manner 
had  been  the  converfion  of  the  body  of  the 
Jewifli  nation,  and  of  fuch  ftrangers  as 
fliould  have  happened  to  have  been  refiding 
at  Jerufaiem,  or  in  Judea,  at  that  time; 
would  it  not  have  been  faid,  by  the  unbe- 
lievers of  this  remote  age,  that  the  rulers  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Roman  governor  were  in 
the  kcret ;  and  that,  having  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  affair,  they  could  eafily 
make  out  the  ftory  of  a  refurrection,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  which  they  might  have  thought 
better  fuited  to  anfwer  their  purpofe ;  and 
that  all  the  prophecies  which  fpeak  of  a 
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fuffering  Mefliah  had  been  undoubtedly 
forged  by  them,  Thefc  things  naight  eufily 
have  been  faid,  even  in  the  fame  age,  and  at 
no  greater  diftance  than  Rome,  and  much 
more  plaufibly  than  many  things  that  are 
^objeifled  to  chriftianity  at  this  day. 

Had  Chrift  himfelf,  after  fuch  an  events 
made  his  appearance  in  Rome,  accompa- 
nied by  a  folemn  deputation  of  the  Jewifh 
elders,  he  would  probably  have  been  treated 
with  ridicule,  as  the  people  of  Rome  might 
have  faid  that  he  had  never  been  dead.  But 
let  us  farther  admit,  that  the  Roman  em- 
peror, his  court,  all  the  chief  men  in  the 
empire,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  that 
age  had  embraced  chriflianity,  and  confc- 
quently  that  no  chriftian  had  been  perfe- 
cuted  to  death  for  his  religion,  how  v/ould 
the  thing  have  looked  at  this  diflance  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  faid  by  fceptical 
people,  that  it  had  all  the  marks  of  a 
fcheme  of  worldly  policy,  and  that  all  the 
great  men  of  thofc  times  had  agreed  to  frame 
a  better  kind  of  religion,  when  the  old 
i^ftems  were  worn  out  ?    They  would  have 
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faid,  that  there  was  no  body  in  thofe  times 
who  had  properly  inquired  into  the  truth 
of  the  fadts,  or  that  all  the  contrary  evi- 
dence had  been  fupprefled,  and  that  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  the  new  religion  was  the  eflfefl: 
of  ^f  orldly  encouragement. 

Had  the  witnefles  of  the  refurre(3:ion  been 
not  the  whole  Jewifli  nation,  but  a  number 
of  perfons  of  high  rank  in  life,  it  might  have 
been  faid  that  they  had  availed  themfelves  of 
their  power  and  influence  with  the  people, 
to  gain  credit  to  their  fcheme. 

At  prefent,  the  witnefTes  of  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  Chrlft,  and  of  all  the  great  events  on 
which  the  truth  of  chriflianity  is  founded, 
are  fuch  as  (hew  that  the  wifdom  of  God  is 
fuperior  to  that  of  men,  being  the  moft  un- 
exceptionable that  could  have  been  thought 
of.  They  were  men  of  middling  circum- 
ftdnces,  neither  dcfperate  through  poverty  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  peculiarly  v/ithin  the 
influence  of  ambition  on  the  other.  They 
were  men  of  plain  underftandings,  neither 
fo  weak  as  to  have  been  eafily  impofed  upon, 

nor 
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nor  fp  cunning  and  crafty  as  to  have  had 
it  in  their  power  to  impofe  upon  others. 
They  were  men  of  fuch  irreproachable  cha- 
radters,  as  to  afford  the  leaft   pofTible  fuf- 

picion  of  fuch  a  delign.  They  were  alfo 
in  fufficient  numliers. 

Such  men  as  tUsfe  were  induced,  by  the 
evidence  of  what  they  faw  and  heard,  in 
favour  of  the  dodtrines  and  pretentions  of 
Chrill,  to  aft  counter  to  the  ftrongeft  pre- 
judices to  which  mankind  can  be  fubjed:, 
they  riflvcd  every  thing  that  was  valuable  to 
them,  their  eafe,  their  honeft  reputation,  their 
little  fortunes,  and  their  lives.  Having  been 
men  of  low  occupations,  and  timid  natures, 
they  boldly  preached  the  dodlrine  of  their 
mafter,  notwithftanding  the  moft  deter- 
mined oppofition  from  all  the  powers  of 
the  world;  and,  perhaps,  what  is  the  hardeft 
trial  of  all,  they  were  everywhere  expofed 
to  the  grciUell:  ridicule  and  infult.  In  thefe 
circumftances  was  chriftianity  profefled 
through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  for  the 
/pace  of  three  hundred  years, 
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What  confiderably.  ftrengthcns  this  evi-r 
dence,  with  rcfpedl  to  the  world  at  large, 
is  that  the  Jews  are  ftill  the  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  chriftianity;   fo  that  they  cannot 
be  fufpcdled  of  having  ever  afted  in  con- 
cert with  chriftians;  but  fhould  they  be 
gained  over  even  at  prefent,  or  in  any  period 
of  time  befor?  the  gofpel  fhall  have  been 
fuiliciently    preached    through    the   whole 
world,     it    might    have    an    unfavourable 
afpe<5t  with  refpeft   to  thofe  nations  who 
fhould  not  then  be  converted,  or  their  re- 
mote  pofterity  ;    fo  important  a   circum- 
ftance  to  the  evidence  of  chrillianity  is  the 
general  unbelief  of  the  Jews  ;   agreeable  to 
the  ideas  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  He  hath  JJjnt 
them  up  in  unbeliif  that  he  inight  have  niercy 
on  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gofpel  fliall 
have  bccin  fuiHciently  preached  through  the 
whole  world,  the  general  converfion  of  the 
Jews,  and  their  reftoration  to  their  own 
country,  after  being  fo  long  a  difperfcd,  but 
a  diflindt  people  (which  is  the  fubjedt  of  fo 
many  prophecies)  will  be  fuch  an  additional 
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confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  whole 
fyftem  of  revelation,  as  perhaps  no  force  of 
prejudice  will  be  able  to  refift.  Of  fuch  im- 
portance to  the  whole  world  will  be  the  ex- 
traordinary providence  which  has  attended, 
and  which  ftill  attends  this  people. 

Laftly,  the  very  great  corruptions  of 
chriftianity  have  been  the  occafion  of  many, 
perfons  abandoning  it,  and  writing  againfi 
it,  in  this  learned  and  inquifitive  age;  by 
which  means,  the  evidences  of  it  have  flood 
fuch  a  tefl  as  no  fcheme  of  religioa  was  ever 
put  to  before  ;  and  yet,  inflead  of  appearing 
to  difadvantage  under  the  fevere  fcrutiny, 
this  trial  has  been  a  means  of  purging  it 
from  its  many  corruptions  ;  men  of  the 
greatefl  virtue,  learning,  and  diligent  in- 
quiry, and  even  many  of  thofe  who  have  the 
leafl  worldly  intercfl  in  promoting  the  belief 
of  it,  are  its  fleadieil:  friends  ;  and  its  ene- 
mies are  generally  fuch  perfons  as  have  ma- 
nifeflly  never  given  fufficient  attention  to 
the  fubjedt,  or  have  not  had  a  competent 
fhare  of  learning  to  qualify  them  to  judge 
for   themfelvesj   and  it   is   alfo   notorious 

that. 
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that,  very  many  of  them  are  men  of  profli- 
gate lives  and  charadlers,  whofe  minds  mufl, 
therefore,  be  unfavourably  difpofed  with 
refpeft  to  the  evidences  of  chriltianity ;  (o 
that  they  muft  be  exceedingly  biafled,  and 
confequently,  very  incompetent  judges  in 
the  cafe. 

Befides,   the  things  that  modern  unbe- 
lievers cavil  at  are,  generally,  trifling  cir- 
cumftances,  many  of  v\rhich  a  better  tranfla- 
tion  of  an  obfcure  paiTage  in  the  hooks  of 
fcripture  fufliciently  obviates ;  or  elfe  they 
are   levelled  not   againft  what  chriftianity 
really  is,  but  what  it  has  been  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  ignorant  and  corrupt  ages ;  and  no 
unbeliever  has  pretended  to  deted:  the  im- 
pclVLiie  of  chrilliaiiity  in  the  fame  manner 
in   which  other  import ures   have   been  de- 
tcdtcd,   namely,  by  fufficient  hiftorical  evi- 
dence;   nor  have  they  at  all  accounted  for 
the  ri;e  and  propagation  of  it,   on  the  fup- 
pefition  of  its  being  fdfe. 

Upon   the  whole,   it  does  not  appear   to 
me  that  the  wifdom  of  man  could  have  de- 
viled 
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[  the  circumftances  of  a  miraculous 
try,  {o  as  to  make  it  fo  truly  credible 
lat  of  the  gofpel  is.  If  thofe  who  are 
the  moft  ingenious  of  its  adverfaries 
had  the  choice  of  the  circumftances, 
had  prefcribed  them  a  priori,  it  is  very 
3able  that  they  might  have  been  fo  ill 
)ted  to  the  end,  that  the  belief  of  it 
lid  have  failed,  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
igs,  long  before  this  time ;  whereas,  as 
igs  are  now  circumftanced,  the  original 
lence  is  fo  admirably  adjufted,  as  to  be 
icient,  without  any  new  revelation,  to 
blifh  the  chriftian  faith,  perhaps,  ta 
end  of  the  world ;  and  this  confidera- 
i  certainly  furnifhes  a  ftrong  additional 
ience  of  the  truth  of  chriftianity,  and 
i  ferves  to  give  us  a  ftriking  idea  of  the 
dom  of  God,  and  the  weaknefs  of  man. 


SECTION 
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SECTION      V. 

Of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Tejiament  bijlory. 


IF  I  be  afked  why  I  believe  the  hiftory 
of  thofe  divine  interpofitions  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Old  Tejiament^  I  may  an-i 
fwer,  that  I  am  under  a  neceflity  of  ad- 
mitting this,  in  confequence  of  believing 
the  hiftory  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  as  it 
is  written  by  the  Evangelifts.    For  we  there 
fihd  that  the  faith  of  the  Jews  was  alfothq 
fcrious   belief  of   Chrift  and  his  apoftles, 
and  that  one  of  the  arguments  which  they 
made  ufe  of  for  the  proof  of  his  divine 
miffion  v/as  the  fulfihncnt  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  which  the 
character  of  Chrift,  the  principal   circum- 
ftances  of  his  hiftory,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  kingdom  of  God  under  him 
v/crc  particularly  pointed  out. 


In 
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In  fliort,  it  is  manifeft,  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  New  Teftament,  that  Chfif- 
tianity  is  only  a  part  of  one  grand  difpen- 
fation  of  religion,  and  that  it  is  the  com- 
pletion and  proper  fequel  of  Judaifm ;  £ot 
we  there  find  it  every  where  taken  for 
granted,  that  God  revealed  his  will  in  a 
more  imperfed:  manner  to.  Mofes,  and 
the  fucceeding  prophets,  before  the  more 
fctftdi  revelation  of  it  by  Chrift  and  his 
;apoftles. 

But,  independent  of  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  ought  to  have  the  greateft 
weight  with  all  Chriftians,  there  is  not 
wanting  fufficient  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  Jewifh  religion  is  true  and  divine,  ad- 
mitting what  has  been  already  proved,  viz. 
the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament.  That  the  divine  being  inter- 
pofed  in  a  miraculous  manner  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Jewifh  nation,  and,  more  efpecially, 
that  he  dictated  the  law  which  Mofes  com- 
municated to  the  children  of  Ifrael,  we  have 
the  teftimony  not  only  of  Mofes  himfelf, 
md   of  all    the  prophets   who  wrote    the 

books 
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books  of  th^  Old  Teftamcnt;  but  we  have, 
in  Ci&y  the  tcftimony  of  all  the  Jewifli 
nation,  who  were  in  circumftanccs  in  which 
they  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  been  im- 
poicd  upon  thcmfelves,  or  to  have  had  any 
motive  to  impofe  upon  others. 

That  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
miraculous  interpofitions  of  God  in  their 
favour,  fiiould,  from  the  carlieft  accounts 
of  them,  have  been  firmly  bcrlieved  by  the 
whole  body  of  that  nation,  and  that,  even 
in  their  prefent  difperfed  and  calamitous 
fituation,  which  has  continued  for  feven- 
teen  hundred  years,  they  fhould  retain  the 
fame  belief,  cannot  but  be  admitted  to  have 
the  greateft  weight, 

Suppofing  the  hiftory  of  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  and  all  the  miraculous  cir- 
cumftanccs attending  it,  to  have  been  a 
mere  fiction,  it  muft  have  been  fo  notori^ 
oufiy  falle,  that  it  could  not  but  have  been 
rejedled,  whenever  it  had  been  publiflied. 
For  things  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature, 
on  which  the  authority  of  all  their  laws, 

tlicir 
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their  moft  folemn  cuftoms,  and  religious 
rites,  entirely  depended,  could  not  but 
have  gained  univerfal  attention.  The  fa- 
bulous hiftorics  of  other  nations  were  al- 
ways invented  very  late;  and  as  nothing 
depended  upon  them,  they  may  eafily  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  gradual^ 
fyy  without  much  notice  or  alarm.  Be- 
fides,  none  of  them  have  flood  the  teft  of 
a  rigid  fcrutiny,  but  have  fallen  into  uni- 
verfal contempt*  , 

It  is  true  that  the  hiftory  of  the  Old 
Teftament  fets  the  Jewifli  nation  in  gene- 
ral in  a  very  favourable  point  of  light,  and, 
on  that  account,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that 
they  would  the  more  readily  acquiefce  in  it, 
and  wifli  to  have  it  pafs  for  true  with  their 
neighbours ;  but  in  other  refpedls,  alfo,  it 
reprefents  them,  and  their  moft  diftingaiili- 
ed  anceftors,  in  a  very  unfavourable  light, 
leaving  them  under  the  imputation  of  fo 
many  cruel  and  bafe  aftions,  as  no  defen- 
dant of  theirs  would  have  wifhed  them  to 
Jie  under.  Among  thefe  is  the  hiftory  of 
Abraham  and    Ifaac  denying   their  wives, 

the 
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the  deceit  of  Jacob,  and  the  abominable 
treachery  of  two  of  his  fons,  together  with 
the  very  great  faults,  and  even  aggravated 
crimes  of  David,  and  others  of  their  moft 
illuflrious  heroes  and  princes. 

-The  fabulous  hiftories  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  written  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  this.  Even  Jofephus,  the 
Jewifh  hiflorian,  who  had  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  to  write  from,  and  who  had  it  not  in 
his  pov/cr  to  forge  or  alter  much,  endea- 
vours to  give  the  whole  hiftory*  as  favour- 
able a  turn  as  poffibly ;  intirely  fuppreffing 
the  ftory  of  the  golden  calf,  and  others 
which  might  tend  to  give  foreigners  a  dif- 
advantagcous  idea  of  his  anceftors  and  na- 
tion. What  kind  of  a  hiftory  may  we  fup- 
pofe  that  fuch  a  writer  as  this  would  have 
invented^  if  he  had  been  f  lirly  at  liberty  to 
do  it ;  and  what  docs  a  hiftory  written  up- 
on fo  very  different  a  plan,  as  that  of  the 
Old  Tcftament,  exhibit,  but  the  face  of 
truihy  hovv-ever  difagrecable  and  morti- 
fying. 

All 
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All  the  moft  diftinguiftied  rites  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  Jews  are  intimately  connected 
with,  and  founded  upon  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  miraculous  fadts  in  their  hiftory ; 
and  fome  of  them,  are  fuch  as  we  cannot 
fuppofe  that  any  nation  would  voluntarily 
impofe  upon  themfelves,  being  exceeding- 
ly burdenfome,  and  feemingl^  hazardous. 
Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  rite  of 
circumcifion,  which  was  probably  borrowed 
by  fome  other  nations  from  them ;  a  week- 
ly day  of  reft  from  labour,  not  plowing 
their  fields,  or  tilling  their  grounds,  every 
feventh  year,  and  the  appearance  of  all 
their  males  three  times  in  a  year  at  one 
particular  place,  when  the  borders  of  their 
country  muft  have  'been  left  defencelefs, 
and  they,  could  have  no  dependence  but 
upon  an  extraordinary  providence  for  their 
fecurity,  which  was  promifed  in  their  law. 
Add  to  this  that  they  were  furrounded  by 
powerful  and  enterprifing  nations,  who  en- 
tertained an  inveterate  antipathy  againft 
them,  and  confequently  could  not  be  ex- 
pefted    to    negled:    the    fair  opportunities 

Vol.  I.  A  a  which 
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which  their  feftival  folemnities  afforded  to 
attack  their  borders,  had  they  not  .been  re- 
ftrained  by  a  fuperior  influence.  Yet  their 
whole  hiftory  affords  not  a  fingle  inftance 
of  any  inroad  being  made  upon  them  at 
thofe  times. 

To  this  may  be  added  their  being  for- 
bidden to  have  any  foreign'  commerce,  or 
to  have  many  horfes,  which  was  the  great 
pride  of  their  neighbours  in  time  of  peace, 
and  a  great  advantage  to  them  in  time 
of  war. 

It  has  often  been  faid  that  Mofes  him- 
felf,  without  any  divine  inflruftion,  might 
have  formed  the  body  of  laws  recorded  in 
his  writings,  and  have  given  all  the  other 
direftions  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  God.  But,  befides,  that  this 
fuppofition  can  never  account  for  the  whole 
nation  having  always  believed  that  they 
had  been  led  through  the  red  fea,  been  fed 
with  manna  forty  years,  heard  a  fuperna- 
tural  voice  delivering  tlie  ten  command- 
ments 
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ments  from  mount  Sinai,  and  having  crof- 
fed  the  river  Jordan  without  either  boat  of 
bridge,  &c,  &c.  &c.  all  which  fadts  we 
find  recognized  in  the  moft  folemn  offices 
of  their  ftated  public  worfhip,  many  cen- 
turies after  the  time  of  Mofes,  it  is  in  itfelf 
very  improbable* 

Mofes  appears,  from  many  circumftance^ 
in  his  hiftory,  to  have  been  a  man  of  the 
greateft  meeknefs,  modefty,  and  diffidence* 
He  was  exceedingly  averfe  to  afTume  any 
public  charad:er;  he  was  eafily  governed 
by  the  advice  of  others;  and  what  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  confideration,  he  want- 
ed thofe  talents  which  are  peculiarly  requi- 
fite  for  the  part  he  is  fuppofcd  to  have  adl- 
ed,  viz,  thofe  of  an  Orator  and  a  Warrior. 
He  had  fuch  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  brother 
Aaron  to  fpcak  for  him  before  Pharoah, 
and  the  Ifraelites.  The  whole  hiftory  of 
their  march  through  the  wildernefs  fhews 
that  he  had  nothing  of  a  military  turn, 
without  which  more  efpecially  no  man 
could  have  expe(3:ed  to  do  any  thing  at  the 
A  a  2  head 
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had  of  a  pKfle  jsd  mwiiLii  fnooi  die 
li^fUkXA.  Fcr  it  b  ob6aiRslilc»  dnt  it 
toe  e^^ggosirati  niikji  tfanr  ItasS  vidi  diofe 
poc^pit:  who  oppCMd  tbciT  ps£^c,  Molci 
XKr%<T  beaded  thcss  him&if,  but  left  the 
w/^ole  ccramacd  to  Jc^uaL,  sad  others, 
yih'uc  ht'A'SLi  prr.ixig  for  thexnatadiAuicc. 

It  has  been  faid  that  nicies  was  a  om 
of  excellent  underftanding  zj^d  Jadgment, 
but  his  own  hiflory  bj  no  means  favours 
that  fuppoiition.  For,  excepting  thofc 
orders  and  inflitutions  which  he  publiihcd 
as  from  God,  almoft  every  thing  eljfe  diat 
is  recorded  by  him  ihows  him  to  have  been 
a  wciik  man,  and  of  grofs  underftanding. 
His  behaviour  with  refpeift  to  the  killing  of 
the  Eg^yptiah,  and  his  embarraflment  with 
a  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  till  he  was  re- 
lieved by  the  fenfible  advice  of  Jethro,  and 
many  other  circumftances  might  be  alledg- 
cd  in  fupport  of  this  opinion.  Thefe 
things  fufficiently  demonflrate  that  Mofes, 
pcrfonally  confidered,  was  by  no  means  a 
man  capable  of  dcvifing  fuch  a  fyftem  of 
laws  as  his  books  contain,  or  of  condudling 

that 
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that  moft  intradtable  nation,  as  they  were 
conduced,  forty  years  through  the  wil- 
dernefs. 

Befides,  if  Mofes  had  fuch  a  capacity, 
and  had  been  of  fuch  a  difpofition  as  would 
have  prompted  him  to  adl  fuch  an  impof- 
ture  as  this,  he  would  certainly  have  made 
fome  better  provifion  than  he  did  for  his 
own  family  and  tribe..  He  had  children 
of  his  own,  and  yet  they  did  not  fucceed 
him  in  his  extraordinary  offices  and  pbwer, 
nor  do  we  find  them  poffeffed  of  any  pecu- 
liar privilege  or  advantage  whatever.  They 
were  not  even  of  the  higher  order  of  priefts, 
who  yet  enjoyed  no  privilege  worth  covet- 
ing ;  and  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  general,  to 
which  he  belonged,  was  worfe  provided  for 
than  any  other  of  the  twelve ;  and,  what  is 
particularly  difgraceful,  Mofes  himfelf  re- 
lates that  the  pofterity  of  Levi  were  difperfed 
among  the  reft  of  the  tribes  as  a  punifliment 
for  the  bafenefs  and  cruelty  of  their  anceftor, 
in  the  affair  of  the  Shechemites, 

A  a  3  '  The 
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Tlni  Tribe  far  whicli  die greateft  honours 
i^rjr  3^tr"V£d,  in  the  prophecies  of  both 
Ji^-r  :m£  Males,  was  thit  of  Judah,  with 
'^'ntzr  Matsf  had  no  particular  conne<5lion. 
r^ii  vr^  xttt  rribc  which  was  marked  out 
-i  :ii^  icx  nf  Tcr-cninencc  and  power,  and 
:z's^s^,.]-  ^  zbi:  irihe  torn  which  the  Mef- 

!Iw^:ui>w  ^*  ^Mriis  had  meant  to  do  any 
^p:iix  zo:;::;^  rn:  \rr  <lf,  it  is  not  likely  that 
jc  TT.-iar  isnt  jgrn-xd  the  liraelites  fo 
j:t:z  -Li  ns;  vuiacracfi.  Forty  years  ex- 
jrii-^  £rc  ^icik  r::r:s  cf  the  active  part  of 
1  T^^irr  i  Lf^.  Jcr^-riHj  to  the  common 
rr^ir-i  :r  .:  i:rc  i  Jicrt  time  would  have 
rc:=  1  ~r.:L-i:  rr  izL^trj^ct  the  people  in  the 
:iJ:  ::  -r^r^ircri,  i>*ii  ihvi  irt  of  war,  as  it  was 
rr::V,.ri  Li  i>-:.';f  mii  times.  Indeed,  we 
i:  -.1  fr.i  lij-:  much  attention  was  given 
t:  thi?  ruil^.c'f,  r^t  thit,  en  the  contrary, 
^Imnl  t-i^:r  vrhcle  tisie  was  taken  up  with 
ir-i'ir-crfcns  en  the  fubjcCls  of  legiflation, 


rcii^ioD,  and  nicnls. 
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Though  the  Jewifli  hiftory  is  far  more 
antient  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  we  cannot  expert  to 
find  it  confirmed  by  any  other  accounts  of 
fuch  early  tranfadtions,  yet,  from  the  time 
that  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  began  to 
write  hiftory,  their  accounts  are  fufficiently 
agreeable  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  allowance  being  made  for  the  uncer- 
tainty there  muft  have  been  in  the  com- 
munication of  intelligence,  in  ah  age  in 
which  remote  nations  had  very  little  inter- 
courfe.  However,  all  the  leading  fadts  of 
the  Jewifh  hiftory,  even  thofe  which  re- 
fpe<ft  Mofes  himfelf,  the  deliverance  of  the 
Ifraelites  out  of  the  power  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  many  particulars  in  their  fubfequent 
hiftory,  are  related  by  hiftorians  of  other 
nations,  with  fuch  a  mixture  of  fable  and 
miftake,  as  might  be  expedted  from  people 
who  had  no  better  means  of  being  informed 
concerning  them. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fall  of  mariy  and 

Qthcr   particulars   preceding    the    time   of 

A  a  4  Mofes, 
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M'ACTz,  2rA  tlie  oexziorT  of  his  immediate 
anc^/toci,  ic  r."jij  be  allopved  diac  dicre  is  a 
mixmrc  of  fiU>lc,  or  alkgorj  in  it,  widioat 
aSc^ing  tiie  hifiorT  that  ii  properlT  HsfK, 
and  conf^uently  the  truth  of  the  Jewiih 
religion.  It  ihould  be  coofidcrcd,  hovrcrcr, 
that  MoLe^.  relates  odIj  fach  of  the  moit 
remarkable  traniadions  of  the  times  preced- 
ing h;o>  own^  and  of  his  remote  anceilors, 
as  it  rnay  well  be  fuppoled  that  their  dc- 
fcendants  would  carefully,  and  might  eaii- 
ly  tranfmit  to  their  poflerity;  and  onlj 
eight  generations  intervened  between  Mofcs 
and  Noah. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER         IV. 

The  evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
revelations,  derived  from  present 
APPEARANCES. 

SECTION     L 

Arguments  from  the  exijience^  propagation^ 
and  good  effeSls  of  the  Jewijh  and  Chrijiiah 
religions. 

HAVING  confidered  the  evidence  of 
the  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  revelations, 
as  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  teftimony  of 
thofe  who  received  them,  and  efpecially  of 
thofe  Mrho  have  written  the  hiftory  of  them, 
I  fhall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers 
fbme  evidence  of  a  different  kind,  the  fadts 
from  which  it  arifes  being  either  the  fubjedt 
of  univerfal  obfervation,  or  recorded  in  gene- 
ral hiftories,  of  univerfally  allowed  credit. 

The 
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The  very  exiftence  and  reception  of  fuch 
fyftems  of  religion  as  the  Jewifli  and  chrif- 
tian,  are  remarkable  fafts  of  this  kind» 
That  other  religions,  fuch  as  the  different 
fpecies  of  heathenifm,  and  that  of  Mo- 
hammed, fhould  have  been  eftabliihed,  and 
gained  credit,  may  be  accounted  for  vs^ithout 
fuppofing  them  to  be  true ;  but  the  Jewish 
and  chriftian'  religions  were  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  at  their  inftitution,  that  it  feems  im- 
poffible  to  account  either  for  their  exiftence, 
or  the  credit  which  they  are  known  to  have 
obtained,  without  fuppofing  them  to  be 
true  and  divine. 

The  faith  of  Jews  and  chriftians  refped- 
ing  God,  as  one  being,  the  maker,  gover- 
nor, and  righteous  judge  of  all ;  concern- 
ing moral  duty,  and  a  future  ftate,  are  fo 
agreeable  to  reafon,  and  yet  fo  much  more 
jufl  and  fublime  than  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious fyftems  of  other  nations,  efpecially 
about  the  time  when  thefe  two  religions  were 
feverally  eftablifhed  (in  which  both  the  re- 
ligion and  morals  of  all  their  neighbouring 
natioas  were  remarkably  corrupt)  that,  con- 

fidering 
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iidering  the  fituation  of  the  Jews  and  pri- 
mitive chriftian^,  with  refped:  to  ftudy  and 
inquiry,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  they 
muft  have  had  fources  of  inforpiation  which 
other  nations  had  not.  Indeed,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews  and  chriftians  bear  no 
traces  of  their  religious  knowledge  being 
the  deduftion  of  any  extraordinary  fagacity 
or  reafoning  of  their  own ;  and  men  who 
attain  to  fuperior  knowledge  by  their  own 
reafoning,  ^nd  fuperior  powers,  are  ge- 
nerally ready  enough  to  make  a  ihew  of 
their  reafon,  and  are  willing  to  fecure  to 
themfelves  whatever  reputation  can  accrue 
from  it.  But  here  we  find  admirable 
fyftems  of  religious  and  moral  knowledge 
publiflied  by  perfons  who  difclaim  all  me- 
rit with  refpedt  to  them,  and  who  do  not 
pretend  to  have  difcovered  them  by  their 
.own  powers. 

The  great  objefl:  of  thefe  two  religions^ 
efpecially  as  fully  revealed  in  the  chriftian, 
which  was  the  completion  of  the  whole 
fcheme,  is  fo  fublime  and  excellent,   that 

it 
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it  could  hardly  have  had  any  other  fourcc 
than  the  univerfal  parent  of  good.  This 
object  is  no  lefs  than  to  teach  univerfal  im- 
partial virtue,  and  a  fupcriority  of  mind  to 
this  w^orld,  in  a  firm  faith  of  another  and  a 
better  after  death;  and  this  truly  catholic 
religion  is  not  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  any 
one  people  only,  or  made  fubfervient  to 
any  particular  form  of  civil  government, 
but  is  defigned  to  unite  and  blefs  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  under  one  fpiritual 
head  Chrift  Jefus. 

Thefe  obfervations  relate  to  the  Jewifh 
and  chriftian  religions  jointly,  I  (hall  now 
mention  a  few  others  which  relate  to  them 
feverally. 

The  religious  poems  and  other  compo- 
fitions   of  the  Jews,  contain  fentiments  fo 
admirably  jujft  and  fublime,  that  the  flight- 
ed comparifon  of  them  with  the  religious 
hymns  of  other  nations,  even  in  the  moft 
enlightened  ages,  cannot  but  lead  us  to  fuf— 
pedt  that  the  Jews  were  poflefTed  of  advan- 
tages 
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tages  for  religious  knowledge  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  any  other  people. 

While  all  their  neighbouring  nations  were 
running  faft  into  idolatry,  and  efpecially  the 
worfhip  of  the  fun,  moon,  andaftars,  par- 
celling out  the  world  into  a  great  number 
of  principalities,  and  afligning  a  feparate 
divinity  for  each,  Mofes  teaches  a  religion 
which  begins  with  aflerting  that  one  God^ 
by  the  word  of  his  own  power,  and  without 
the  afliftance  or  inftrumentality  of  any  in- 
ferior intelligent  being,  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  even  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars  themfelves,  and  appointed  the  proper 
ufes  of  them  all ;  which  ftruck  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  religious  fyflems  of  all 
other  nations.  That  great  principle  which 
was  abandoned  by  all  other  nations,  namely, 
the  worfhip  of  one  God,  poffeffor  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  who  fills  both  heaven  and 
earth  with  his  prefence,  was  even  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  the  Jewifh  ftate,  and 
the  great  foundation  of  their  civil,  as  well 
as  religious  government. 
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While  the  reft  of  the  world  were  prac-4 
tifing  the  moft  abominable  impure  and 
cruel  rites,  as  a<3:s  of  religious  worihip, 
and  thought  to  recommend  themfelves  to 
the  favour  of  their  gods,  by  the  mpft  ab- 
furd  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  without 
ever  having  recourfe  to  moral  virtue  for 
that  purpofe,  Mofes  indeed  inftituted  a  ce- 
remonial worfhip  ;  bi^t  both  he  and  all  the 
Jewifli  prophets,  repeatedly,  and  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  affert  the  perfedt  moral 
character  of  the  fupreme  being,  the  infi- 
nitely greater  importance  of  purity  of  heart 
and  integrity  of  life,  and  the  utter  infigni- 
ficance  of  any  rites,  ceremonies,  or  offerings 
without  them. 

While  other  nations  were  addidted  to  the 
moft  wretched  fuperftitions,  having  re- 
courfe to  various  divinations,  and  arts  of 
witchcraft,  whenever  they  wanted  to  get 
intelligence  concerning  future  events,  or 
the  afliftance  of  fupcrior  powers,  the  Jewifh 
people  were  taught  to  hold  all  thefe  things 
in  dcferved  contempt  and  abhorrence. 
They  were  inftrudtcd  to  exped  no  informa- 

tioa 
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tioii  concerning  future  events,  or  affiflance 
in  any  undertaking,  but  from  the  one  liv-» 
ing  and  true  God;  and  they  were  com-* 
manded  to  punifh  all  thofe  who  pretended 
to  the  abominable  arts  of  divination  and 
witchcraft  with  death.  It  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  alfo,  that  the  Jewifh  prophets  deliver- 
ed themfelves  with  gravity  and  ferioufnefs, 
worthy  of  the  majefty  of  him  that  fent 
them,  and  did  not  ufe  thofe  violent  con- 
vullions,  foamings  at  the  mouth,  and  ex-  . 
travagant  geftures,  which  the  heathen  di- 
viners had  recourfe  to,  in  brdf  r  to  dazzle 
and  impofe  upon  thofe  who  confulted  them. 

So  far  is  there  from  being  any  pretence 
for  faying  that  the  Jews  were  naturally 
more  intelligent  than  their  neighbours,  and 
attained  thofe  juft  notions  of  religion  and 
morality  by  their  own  reafon  and  good 
fenfe,  that  their  own  hiftory  always  repre- 
fents  them  as  ftiif  necked,  and  flow  of  un- 
(derftanding;  and  to  this  very  day  their 
enemies  conftantly  reproached  them  as  be- 
ing the  moft  ftupid  of  mankind.  Befides, 
their  hiftory  (hews  that  the  Jews  were  na- 
turally 
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turally  as  prone  to  idolatry  and  fuperftitioii 
as  any  other  people  could  be,  and  their 
frequent  relapfes  into  the  idolatry  of  their 
neighbours,  notwithftanding  the  moft  ex- 
prefs  warnings,  and  awful  judgments,  de- 
monftrate  that,  had  it  not  been  for  divine 
inftrudlions,  inculcated  again  and  again, 
they  would  have  been  far  from  fhewing  an 
example  of  a  purer  religion,  or  more  ra- 
tional worfliip  than  fuch  as  prevailed  in 
other  countries*  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  the  rigorous  adherence  of  the  Jews  to 
their  religion  at  prefent,  and  which  has 
continued  for  ages,  under  the  greateft  ex- 
ternal difcouragements,  is  fuch,  as  con- 
fidering  their  former  pronenefs  to  defert  it, 
demonftrates  that  they  muft  have  received 
the  moft  convincing  proof  of  its  truth  and 
divinity. 

While  the  philofophers  of  other  nations 
taught  an  exceedingly  confined  morality, 
treating  thofe  of  their  ov/n  nation  only  as 
brethren,  and  the  reft  of  mankind  as  ene- 
mies, Mofcs  inculcates  the  principles  of  the 
greateft   humanity   and    tendernefs   in   the 

treatment 
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treatment  of  ftrangers,  reminding  them  that 
they  themfelves  had  been  ftrangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  that  they  knew  the 
heart  of  a  ftranger. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  faid  that 
the  religion  and  morality  of  the  books  of 
Mofes  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Was 
it  iimilar  to  any  thing  he  could  have  learned 
in  Egypt^  or  in  any  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  al- 
moft  every  refpedt  moft  remarkably  the 
rcverfe  of  the  opinions  and  praftices  of 
thofe  times,  and  therefore  m.uft  have  had 
fome  other  origin. 

The  form  of  a  free  and  equal  govern- 
ment, which  was  particularly  recommend- 
ed to  the  Jews,  and  under  which  they  lived 
for  a  confiderable  time,  was  one  of  which 
there  is  no  other  example  in  the  Eaft,' where 
kingly  and  arbitrary  governments  only  arc 
known  even  to  this  day.  Such  efpccially 
was  the  government  of  Egypt,  where  they 
had  refided  above  two  hundred  years,  and  to 

Vol.  I.  B  b  the 
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th^  inftitutions  of  which  it  appears  that 
they  were  remarkably  prone,  notwithftand- 
ing  wh.-t  they  hid  fufFered  in  that  country; 
and  all  the  land  of  Canaan  was  under  the 
dominion  of  a  great  number  of  ptrtty 
kings  or  tyrants  ;  whereas,  it  is  obfervcd  of 
the  Ifnilites,  before  the  times  of  Saul  (by 
whole  appointment  ta  be  king  they  made 
an  infringement  in  their  original  conilitu- 
tion)  thit  every  man  did  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  Indeed,  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews  was  fo  e::ceedingly 
favour..ble  to  liberty,  virtue,  and  domeftic 
happinefs,  as,  coniidering  the  many  abfurd 
and  iniquitious  conftitutions  of  other  na- 
tions,  furnilhcs  a  very  ftrong  argument  for 
its  being  of  divine  appointment. 

Laftly,  I  ill  ill  obfcrvc,  that  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Tcfbament,  which  have 
been  exactly  fulfilkd,  fome  of  them  long 
fmce  the  books  which  contain  them  were 
tranflated  into  other  lancjur.fres,  and  dif- 
perfed  all  over  the  world,  fully  prove  that 
the  writers  of  them  liad  divine  communi- 
cations.    But  this  ari-gument  I  refcrve  for 

a  diftind 
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a  diftindt  confiJenition,  in  favour  of  the 
whole  fyftem  of  Jewifh.and  chriftian  reve- 
lation,   as  one. 

.  The  very  prctcnfions  of  Jefus  Chrill:, 
are  a  fufficient  proof  that  there  was 
fomething  fupernalmv.l  in  his  cafe.  Be- 
fore his  time  the  Jews  had  had  no  pro- 
phets for  fcveral  hundred  years,  nor  do 
t:iey  fecm  to  have  expected  any  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Mcfliah,  or  his  fore- 
runner; and  no  Jew  had  any  idea  of  ex- 
tending the  proper  kingdom^  of  God  to  thofe 
who  did  not  conform  to  the  inftitutions  of 
Mofcs.  How  then  fliould  it  ever  have 
come  into  the  head  of  any  Jew,  and  efpe- 
cially  a  pcrfon  fo  obfcurely  born,  and  fo 
privately  educated  as  Jefus  v/as,  Vo  aflume 
more  power  than  any  of  their  former  pro- 
phets, more  than  even*  Mofcs  hiinfelf  had 
pretended  to,  and  to  aft  and  fpeak  from 
God  by  a  more  ccnflant  and  intimate  kind 
of  inlpiration  th-^n  any  before  him?  IIov/ 
can  it  be  fuppofed  that  any  Jew  fliouid 
have  formed  the  idedy  or  the  'ivijljy  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  power  of  efi'cfting  a  thing 
B  b  2  fo 
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fo  fundamentally  contrary  to  any  notion 
that  was  ever  entertained  by  a  Jew,  whe- 
ther, v/ith  rclped:  to  his  character,  he  was 
virtuous  or  vicious. 

\V!ien  the  v/ifeft  of  the  heathen  philofo- 
phers  entertained  great  doubts  with  refped 
to  a  future  ftate,  when  the  belief  of  it  was 
almcft  worn  out  in  the  world,  how  can  we 
account  fo^-  thrift's  preaching,  with  fucli 
fteadinefs  and  aflurance  as  he  did,  the  doc- 
trine not  only  of  a  future  ftate,  but  of  a 
refur  region  J  of  which  nothing  in  nature 
could  have  given  any  man  the  leaft  idea, 
and  yet  to  this  refurredion  Chrift  referred 
all  the  hopes  of  his  followers,  and  gave  the 
fullefl:  proof  of  his  own  entire  perfualion 
concerning  it,  by  calmly  yielding  himfelf 
up  to  death,  in  full  confidence  of  rifing 
again  from  the  dead  in  a  very  few  days,  as 
a  proof  of  thz  divinity  of  his  docSrine  and 
miMi».-.^i,  and  a  pattern  of  a  future  and  gene- 
ral rcfurrecllon.  How,  I  fay,  can  we  ac- 
count for  thefe  extraordinary  views,  or  this 
conilancy  in  the  purfuit  of  them,  but  upon 
the  fuppofition  tiiat  Chrift  was  infpired, 

and 
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and  authorized  by  God  in  preaching  and 
afting  as  he  did  ? 

The  rife  of  fo  remarkable  a  religion  as 
the  chriftian,  in  the  circumftances  in  which 
it  made  its  firft  appearance,  and  alfo  the 
invincible  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  pri- 
mitive chriftians,  in  perfevering  in  the  pro- 
feflion  of  the  gofpel,  notwithftanding  the 
ridicule  and  fevere  perfecution  to  which 
they  were  thereby  expofed,  both  from  the 
Jews  and  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  the 
readinefs  with  which  fuch  numbers  of  them 
died  martyrs  to  their  profefllon,  are  eafily 
accounted  for  on  the  fuppofition  that  chrif- 
tianity  is  true,  but  they  muft  certainly  be 
puzzling  fadts  to  an  unbeliever,  who  confi- 
ders  the  uniformity  of  human  nature,  how 
ftrong  a  conviftion  the  conduct  of  the  pri- 
mitive chriftians  implies,  and  what  proofs 
are  neceflary  to  produce  that  conviftion  ; 
and  this  not  in  the  cafe  of  a  fingle  perfon, 
for  which  no  reafon  would  have  been  re- 
quired, but  of  great  numbers,  not  of  Jew5 
only,    but   of  all    nations   of  the   world. 
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and  fome  the  mofl  learned  and  inquifitive 
of  their  age. 

The  time  and  manner  in  which  the  Jewiih 
and  chriftian  revelations  were  promulgated, 
were  fo  admirably  adapted  to  the  ftate 
and  circumftances  of  the  world,  and  were 
fuch  a  feafonable  check  upon  the  diforders 
of  it,  as  makes  it  exceedingly  probable  that 
a  fcheme  fo  truly  excellent,  and  fo  fcafon- 
ably  applied,  could  only  proceed  from  the 
father  of  lights^  and  the  gher  of  every  good 
and  perfedl  gift. 

Abraham  and  his  pofterity  began  to  be 
diftinguilhed  by  God  at  the  very  time  that 
the  primitive  religion  of  mankind  began  to 
degenerate  into  idolatry ;  fo  that,  for  many 
ages,  they  bore  their  teftimony  to  the  unity, 
the  fupremacy,  moral  charafter,  and  go- 
vernment of  God ;  and  being  fituated  in  the 
very  center  of  the  then  civilized  part  of  the 
world,  they  mufthave  been  fome  check  up- 
on the  prevailing  idolatry,  and  the  wicked- 
nefs  which  accompanied  it.    And,  bad  as  the 

ftate 
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ftate  of  things  was  in  the  heathen  world, 
it  is  very  prob:ible  that,  without  this  pro- 
vifion,  it  would  have  been  much  worfe ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  idolatry  and 
wickcdnefs  of  the  great  civilized  nations*  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Judea,  tt.r  exceeded 
that  of  the  more  uncivilized  part  of  the 
w^orld.  The  fyilems  of  idolatry  which  now 
fubiift  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  are  in- 
nocent thirigs  compared  with  the  horrid 
fyftcrris  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Ca- 
naanltes,  or  Tyrians,  or  even  than  the  re- 
ligions of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  that  of  all 
this  wcflcrn  part  of  the  world. 

When  the  Jews  w^re  infeded  by  the  re- 
ligious culloms  of  their  neighbours,  and 
were  brought  back  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
one  true  God  (as  they  always  were)  by  very 
fcvere  judgments,  in  which  the  hand  of 
God  was  very  confpicuous,  particuL.rly 
when  they  were  brought  back  from  a  ftate 
of  captivity  among  other  nations,  it  could 
not  but  be  an  ufeful  leflbn  to  their  neigh- 
bours, as  well  as  to  thejnfelyes ;  and  many 
fadls  in  the  Jewifh  hiftory  make  it  evident, 
B  b  4  that 
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God,  though  it  is  probable  they  cjid  not 
chufe  to  be  initiated  into  all  the  rites  of  the 
Jewifh  religion. 

That  the  benefit  of  the  Jewifh  religion 
was  not  to  be  confined  to  that  nation,  but 
was  alfo  to  have  a  confiderable  influence  on 
the  minds  even  of  diftant  nations,  is  evi- 
dent from  many  paflages  of  the  books  of 
Mofes  ;  as  when  it  is  faid  that  God  would 
be  glorified  by  their  means  in  the  fight  of 
all  the  heathen,  &c.  See  Deut.  iv.  6^ 
Pf.  xvi.  23. 

The  chriftian  religion  has  evidently  ef- 
fefted  a  reformation  of  the  idolatry,  and 
abominable  cuftoms  of  the  Gentile  world ; 
an  eflfeft  which  all  the  wifdom  and  philo- 
fophy  of  mankind  would  never  have  pro- 
duced. There  are  numerous  tefl:imbnies  of 
the  heathens  in  favour  of  the  good  morals 
of  the  primitive  chriftians.  Celfus  owns 
that  there  were  among  them  many  tempe- 
rate, modeft,  and  underftanding '  perfons  ; 
and  the  Emperor  Julian  recommends  to 
the  heathen  pontiflTs  the   example  of  the 

chriftians. 
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chriftians,  for  their  kindncfs  and  humanity 
to  ftrangers,  and  not  only  to  thofe  of  their 
own  religion,  but  to  the  heathens,  and  for 
their  feeming  fanftity  of  life ;  and  to  this 
he  afcribes  the  progrefs  that  chriftianity  had 
made  in  the  world. 

Chriftianity  has  alfo  bettered  the  ftate  of 
the  world  in  a  civil  and  political  refped, 
giving  men  a  juft  idea  of  their  mutual 
relations  and  natural  rights,  and  tlierelDy 
gradually  abolifiiing  flavcry,  with' the  fervile 
ideas  which  introduced  it,  and  alfo  many 
cruel  and  barbarous  cuftoms.  The -gene- 
rous principles  of  chriitianity  have  greatly 
contributed  to  render  thofe  European  go- 
vernments, which  are  nominally  arbitrary, 
more  favourable  to  fccurity  and  happincfs 
than  thefrcen:  anticnt  heathen  ftatcs.  The 
corruption  of  chriftianity  has,  no  doubt, 
greatly  IclTened  its  good  efF>^(5ls ;  but  ftill, 
as  it  may  be  clearly  proved,  that  the  very 
worft  flatc  of  Chrirtendom,  with  refpedt  to 
religion,  and  the  influence  of  it,  was  pre- 
ferable to  heathenifin,  at  the  time  of  the 
promulgation    of    chrillianity,    it    may   be 

hoped 
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hoped  that^  with  the  reftoration  of  genuine 
chriflianity,  we  fhall  fee  the  revival  of  all 
the  happy  effects  of  it. 

The  time  of  the  promulgation  of  chrifti- 
anity  was  the  moft  feafonable  thrct  could 
have  been  chofen,  both  with^  refpcdl  to  its 
evidence,  and  its  falutary  effcfts.  It  is  un^ 
qucftionable,  thiat  the  heathen  world  v/as 
then  moft  deplorably  corrupt,  v/ithout  the 
leaft  hope  of  a  remedy  by  any  natural  means; 
and  even  the  generality  of  the  Jcv/s  h:A 
greatly  departed  from  tlie  genuine  morr.l 
principles  of  their  ov/n  divine  religion,  and 
a  very  confiderable  fedt  of  them  had  aban- 
doned the  dodlrine  of  a  future  ftatc. 

At  this-  remarkable  period  almoft  all  the 
civilized  part  of  the  w^orld  compofcd  one. 
immenfe  empire,  by  which  means  the  know- 
ledge of  chriftianity  was  readily  com.irui- 
nicated  from  one  country  to  another ;  and 
the  apoftles  had  the  ealier  aqcefs  to  every 
place  of  note  by  means  of  the  Jews,  who 
were   previoufly    fettled    there,    in    whofc 

fynagogues 
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fynagogues  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
preaching  both  to  the  Jews,  and  alfo  to  the 
Gentile  inhabitants. 

It  was,  alfo,  a  circumftance  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  evidence  of  chriftianity,  that  it 
was  promulgated  in  the  moft  learned  and 
inquifitive  age  in  all  antiquity ;  fo  that  great 
numbers  of  perfons  would  have  both  the  in- 
clination, and  ability  to  inquire  into  it,  ancl 
fatisfy  themfelves  concerning  it. 

All  thefe  circumftances  put  together,  cer- 
tainly give  us  the  idea  of  a  wife  and  kind  pa- 
rent, interpofmg  in  favour  of  his  offspring, 
at  a  time  when  they  flood  in  mofl  need  of 
it,  adapting  his  relief  to  their  real  occafions, 
and  applying  it  in  the  mofl  feafonable  and 
judicious  manner. 
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SECTION      11. 

Arguments  from  Jlanding  Cuftoms,  ©r.  in 
favour  of  the  Jewijh  and  chrijiian  religions. 


THERE  are  feveral  religious  cuf- 
toms which  have  been  conftantly 
obferved  by  Jews  and  Chriftians,  concern- 
ing which  no  .probable  conjedtul'e  can  be 
formed,  except  that  which  is  allcdgcd  in 
the  hiftory  of  thofe  revelations,  a8  the  ob- 
fervance  of  one  day  in  fevcn  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  reft  from  labour,  in  commemora- 
tion of  God's  having  rcftcd  or  ccafcd  U{)\\\ 
his  v/ork  after  the  fix  days  of  creation  j  the 
Pi2jj\z\:ry  in  commemoration  (S  thr  tninu 
culous  deliverance  of  the  Ifraclitcft  v/h':n  ;ill 
the  firft  bor.i  of  the  Kgyptim^  were  de- 
ftrcyed ;  the  ^csiii  of  ,  cntccofl^  whi<;h  w;*» 
deiigied  to  ;-^rp€ti'.tc  the  rricrn^ry  f/f  th« 
giving  of  the  Uw  from  mount  ^mxvm  \   J»n4 
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the  fcaft  of  Takiiriiacksy  to  remind  them  o£ 
their  having  lived  in  tents  in  their  paiTage 
through  the  wildernefs.  Of  this  kind, 
alfo,  is  the  celebration  of  the  Lo'us  Supper 
among  clirifcians,  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  Chrift,  which  it  cannot  be 
fuppofcJ  that  they  would. have  done,  if  he 
had  not  liktwilc  rifcn  from  the  dead,  as  he 
hi:nr:::lf  had  foretold,     ; 

Now  fokmn  cujloms  are  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  in  many  cafes,  the  heft 
memorials  of  important  events ;  becaufe 
they  fuppbfe  a  whole  people,  repeating  their 
tefiimony  to  them  as  often  as  the  rite  is 
celebrated;  and  this  hcinsf  continued  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  original  evi- 
der.ce  has  all  the  flrenr^th  that  it  could 
polTihly  have,  when  tranfniittcd  to  us  by 
fuccefnon. 

It  will  be  faid  that  we  find  in  the  heathen 
world  reli'jious  cull:oms,  which  are  faid  to 
huwe  been  iuflituted  in  commemoration  of 
fucli  remarkable  events  as  fuppcfe  the  truth 
of  their  religions,   as  the  Eieufmian  myf- 

teries. 
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teries,  in  which  were  reprefented  the  rape 
of  Proferpinc^  and  the  introdudlion  of 
corn  among  the  Athenians  by  her  mother 
Ceres.  But  there  is  this  clTential  difference 
between  the  religious  cuf^ioms  of  the  Jews 
or  chriftians,  and  fuch  as  thefe  among  the 
Jieathens.  The  Jews  and  chriftians  have 
ivrUlen  hijlcries  of  all  their  religious  infti- 
tutions,  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  infli- 
tutions  themfelves  ;  and  in  thefe  hiflories 
both  the  origin  of  the  cuftom  is  recorded, 
and  the  manner  in  which  every  thing 
relating  to  it  is  to  be  performed,  is  par- 
ticularly dcfcribed.  On  the  contniry,  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  later  ages, 
finding  a  pradlice  in  ufe,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  letters,  mic^ht  eafily  add  to  the 
traditional  account  of  it,  and  fo  embellifli 
the  n;:;rration,  that,  in  time,  the  ufe  of  the 
cufcom,  which  had  feme  foundation  in  hif- 
tory,  might  be  efTcntially  changed. 

Thus  I  make  no  doubt  but  that,  with, 
refpedl  to  the  Elcufmian  myfleries,  there 
v/as  a  woman  called  Ceres,  Vv^ho,  or  her  fon 

Triptolemus, 
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Triptolemus,  taught  the  Athenians  the  ufc 
of  corn,   that    fhe  had   a  daughter  .called 
Profcrpine,    who  was  ftolen  from  her  by 
fome  perfon  whofe  name  was  Pluto.     But 
that  this  Pluto  was  God  of  the  infernal 
regions,  and  carried  his  wife  thither,  and 
that  Ceres  lighted  a  torch  at  mount  Etna, 
and  went  in  queft  of  her  all  over  the  world, 
was,    moft  probably,  an  embellifhment  of 
the  poets,  and  no  neceffary  inference  from 
the  cuftom. 

Cuftoms  with  merely  traditional  expla- 
nations arc  very  apt  to  vary  in  different 
places,  fo  that,  in  a  courfe  of  many  years, 
there  being  no  written  hiftory  to  rectify  any 
miftake,  both  the  praftice  itfelf,  and  the 
account  of  it,  may  eafily  become,  by  means 
of  fucceflive  innovations,  quite  unlike  what 
they  were  originally.  If  we  had  not  hif- 
tories  of  England  to  have  recourfe  to,  how 
differently  might  our  cuftoms  of  wearing  oak 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and  making 
bon-fircs  on  the  fifth  of  November  have 
been  rcprefcntcd  ?  Nay,  v/c  have  many  cuf- 
toms 
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loms  which  have^  no  doubts  been  kept  up, 
without  interruption  from  the  time  of  hea- 
thenifm,  the  origin  of  which  is  merely  con- 
j/^dtural,  even  among  the  learned^  and  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  common  people  who 
practice  them. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  this  part  of  my  work 
I  muft  obfcrve,  that  the  earth  itfelf  bears 
feveral  indelible  marks  of  the  traniaftions 
which  arc  recorded  in  the  hiftories  of  the 
Jewilh  and  chriftian  religions.  At  leaft, 
they  are  fuch  as  are  eafily  and  clearly  ac-- 
counted  for,  on  the  fuppofition  that  thofe 
hiftories  are  true,  and  they  are  not  eafily 
accounted  for  on  the  fuppofition  that  they 
are  falfe. 

That  there  has  been  fome  fuch  convul- 
lion  in  the  earth,  as  muft  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  general  deluge,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  many  naturalifts,  even  thofe  who 
are  not  believers  in  revelation.  The  dead 
fea  is  very  likely  to  have  been  occafioncd  by 
fuch  a  deftrudlion  of  an  inhabited  country 
as  is  related  in  the  Mofnic  hiftory  of  Sodom 

Vol.  1.  C  c  and 
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and  Gomorrah.  Travellers  of  unqueftion- 
able  authority  fay,  that  it  is  almoft  poiUblc 
to  trace  the  progrcfs  of  the  children  of  Ifrael 
through  the  wildernefe.  More  cfpccially, 
fcveral  of  them  have  given  drawings  of  the 
rock  at  Rephidim,  and  they  are  unanimous 
in  their  opinion,  that  the  holes  and  channels 
which  are  worn  in  it  muft  have  been  made 
by  water,  and  yet  that  it  is  in  a  place  where 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  fhould 
ever  have  been  any  natural  fpring  or  river, 
and  where  there  is  far  from  being  any 
water  at  prefent.  Matthew  fays,  that  the 
rocks  were  rent  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion 
of  Jefus ;  and  travellers  fay  that  there  is, 
at  this  day,  a  moft  remarkable  cleft  in  the 
rocks  of  mount  Calvary,  fuch  as  cannot 
well  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  produced 
by  any  natural  earthquake,  not  having  fe- 
parated  the  Jlrata^  but  dividing  them  all 
perpendicularly, 

Thefe  laft-mentioned  circumftances  arc 
far  from  amounting  to  a  demonftration  of 
the  truth  of  the  Jewifli  and  chriftian  hif- 
tories,  but  they  agree  fo  remarkably  with 

them, 
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them,  as  muft  add  to  their  credibility;  and 
all  the  fadts  which  have  been  recited  in 
this  part  put  together,  certainly  reprefent  the 
known  ftate  of  things  to  be  fuch,  as  cannot 
be  accounted  for  without  fuppofing  thofe 
hiftories  to  be  true.  Admitting  the  truth 
of  .thofe  hiftories,  the  prefent  ftate  of  things 
has  arifen  cafily  and  naturally  frotn  the  pre- 
ceding; but  on  the  contrary  fuppofition,  we 
can  fee  no  connexion  between  them,  fo  that 
what  is  known  to  all  the  world,  and  is  the 
fubjedt  of  every  day's  obfervation,  is  alto- 
gether inexplicable. 


SECTION      III. 

Various  internal  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
fcripture  bifiory. 

BESIDES  the  diredl  evidences,  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  chriftianity,  an  attentive  reader 
of  them  cannot  but  obferve  feveral  internal, 
charadters,  which  bear  the  ftrongeft  marks  of 
C  c  2  genuinenefs 
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genuin^nefs  and  truth,  on  account  of  thdf 
perfedt  refemblancc  to  other  genuine  and 
true  hiftories .  Somp  of  theie  circumftances, 
intermixed,  as  they  necefl^rily  are,  with 
others  of  a  diiferent  nature,  I  fhall  take  no« 
tice  of  in  this  place.  Every  thing  of  this 
nature  is  plainly  %  ftanding  evidence  oi  xlbst 
truth  of ,  the  chriftian  hiftory,  independent 
of  any  teftimony  in  its  favour. 

The  vsrbole  of  the  fcripture  hiftory  abounds 
with  fo  many  particulars  concerning  times, 
places,  and  perfons,  as  are  ftrong  internal 
marks  of  authenticity,  and  make  it  look 
exceedingly  unlike  any  fiftion.  Befides,  it 
is  hardly  poflible  to  imagine  any  reafon  or 
motive  for  contriving  fuch  a  hiftory  as  that 
of  the  Old  Teftamenty  and  endeavouring 
to  impofe  it. upon  the  Jewifh  nation,  as 
the  genuine  hiftory  of  their  anceftors,  and 
the  only  authentic  ftandard  of  their  laws 
and  cuftoms. 

The  Jewifli  hiftory  is  alfo  very  unlike  the 
accounts  which  the  writers  of  all  other  na- 
tions have  given  of  their  antiquities,  and 

has 
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has  much  more  the  appearaijce  of  truth, 
with  rcfpeft  to  the  times  affigned  iov  genera^ 
tions  of  men  y  zxAfucceffions  of  Kings..  Thofe 
of  the  Jewifli  hiftory,  from  before  the  timi 
of  Mofes,  arc  agreeable  to  the  prefent  ftatd 
of  things,  and  the  prefent  condition  of 
human  life,  whereas  the  antient  hiftories 
of  Egypt,  Aflyria,  Babylon,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  reprefent  the  term  of  human  life, 
and  the  ftate  of  human  aifairs,  as  in  a  con- 
dition much  unlike  ^hat  it-  is  now,  and 
fuch  as  it  is  ftill  more  improbable  that  it 
fhould  have  been  then,  *  The  reigns  of 
Kings  do  not,  at  a  medium,  exceed  nineteen 
years.  This  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fhewn 
from  the  hiftories  of  all  nations  which  are 
certainly  known  to  us. 

Now  thofe  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and 
Ifrael  do  not  exceed,  but  fall  (hort  of  this 
number;  whereas,  thofe  of  the  ftates  above- 
mentioned,,  are  faid  to  have  reigned,  one 
with  another,  fome  thirty,  and  others  forty 
years  a-piece,  and  this  in  times  of  great 
confufion,  when  many  of  them  died  violent 
deaths.  In  like  manner,  the  generations  of 
C  c  3  men. 
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men,  at  a  medium,  are  found,  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  to  have  had  an  interval  of  about  • 
thirty  years,  and  fuch  they  will  be  found  to 
have  been  ia  the  Jewifli  hiftory,  which  is, 
therefore,  probable ;  but  in  thofe  of  fome 
other  nations,  this  interval  muft  have  been 
fifty  or  fixty  years,  which  is  altogether  im- 
probable. 

The  different  accounts  of  the  fame  tranfkc- 
tion,  written  by  different  Evangelifts,  agree 
in  all  the  principal  things,  which  fhews 
that  they  had  equally  attended  to  them,  and 
had  the  fame  ideas  of  them ;  but  they  re- 
late their  hiftorie?  in  a  different  order  anci 
manner,  and  witli  many  variations  in  fmall 
circumflances  ;  which  fhews  that  they  did 
not  write  in  concert,  as  they  mufl  have 
done  to  have  agreed  fo  well  as  they  -do,  if 
they  had  not  written  from  their  memories, 
which  were  equally  impreffed  with  the  idea 
of  all  the  principal  tranfadtions. 

The  traces  of  a  mofl  excellent  cbaradier^ 
efpecially  of  great  humility,  integrity,  bene- 
volence and  devotion,  which  are  apparent  in 

the 
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the  authors  of  the  New  Teflapient,  fupply 
a  very  ftrong  internal  proof,  that  they  have 
not  endeavoured  to  impofe  upon  mankind. 
Whether  a  man  himfelf  may  intend  to  do  it 
or  not,  it  w^ill  be  impoflible  for  him  cither 
to  fpeak  or  write  much,  without  giving  to 
an  attentive  obferver,  fome  idea  of  his  own 
moral,  charadter,  efpecially  if  the  fubjed: 
be  of  a  moral  nature,  anji  have  the  moft 
diftant  relation  to  religion.  In  this  cafe, 
the  greateft  artifice,  attention,  and  addrefs, 
will  not  be  fufficient  to  conceal  every  cir- 
cumftancc  that  has  a  connedtipn  yrith  feeU 
ingSy  and  dijpqfitions  of  mind. 

Now  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament 
were  very  evidently  men  of  no  art  or  cun- 
ning whatever..  Except  St.  Paul,  they  muft 
have  been  men  of  very  plain  underftand- 
ings ;  and  though  not  illiterate,  yet  fome 
of  them  were  barely  capable  of  exprefling 
themfelves  with  propriety  upon  necefTary 
occaiions.  Now,  that  men  of  this  charac- 
ter fhould  even  think  of,  or  attempt,  and 
much  lefs  fhould  actually  carry  on,  and 
fucceed  in  a  fcheme  of  fuch  complicated 
C  c  4  impoflurc 
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impofturc  as  the  hiftory  of  Chriii:  and  of 
the  apoftlcs  muft  be,  if  it  were  not  founded 
in  truth,  is  altogether  incredible.  In  fad, 
this  would  be  more  miraculous  than  any 
thing  that  thefe  writers  relate  concerning 
themfelves  or  their  mafter. 

On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  but  fee,  in 
the  writings  of  the  Evangelifts,  the  plaineft 
marks  of  a  genuine  love  of  truth,  and  of  a 
difpofition  the  far  theft  in  the  world  from  a 
defign  to  deceive  and  impofe  upon  others, 
even  for  their  good.  It  is  hardly  poffible 
to  read  their  writings  with  attention,  with- 
out imbibing  fomething  of  their  excellent 
fpirit,  feeling  fomething  of  their  ardent 
love  of  virtue,  their  zeal  to  promote  the 
bef]:  interefts  of  mankind,  their  ftrong  at- 
tachment to  their  lord  and  mafter,  their 
reverence  for  God,  and  devotednefs  to  his 
will. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  have 
not  had  the  art,  nor  do  they  feem  to  have 
had  the  difpofition  to  conceal  their  own 
failings,  or  the  objedlions  that  were  made  to 
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the  charader  or  pretenfiona  of  their  mafteri 
but  they  relate  incidents  of  this  kind  with 
as  little  difguife,  and  as  great  fimplicity,  as 
they  do  any  other  parts  of  their  hiftory. 
Can  it  be  thought  that  any  friend  of  the 
Apoftle  Peter  would  have  invented  the  dif- 
graceful  ftory  of  his  cowardly  defertion  of 
his  mafter,  or  that  any  friend  of  James  and 
John  would  have  mentioned  their  ambitious 
views,  and  the  mortifying  reproof  which 
was  given  them  by  Jefus  on  that  account? 

There  is  not  in  any  of  the  Evangelifts 
Qnc  diredt  encomium  on  any  of  the  apoftles. 
Or  even  on  their  mailer  himfelf.  .  The  very 
high  opinion  which  we  cannot  help  form- 
ing of  his  character,  from  the  perufal  of 
their  writings,  is  collected  intirely  from 
faSlsy  difcourfesy  and  incidents  indirectly  men- 
tioned ;  and  men  who  had  been  much  fo- 
licitous  about  their  character  and  reputa- 
tion in  the  world,  would  hardly  have  truft- 
ed  to  this.  Nothing  is  more  common  in 
anticnt  heathen  writers  than  diredl  enco- 
miums on  their  friends,  their  patrofts,  and 

even 
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even  on  themfelves.  This  is  even  the  cafe 
with  writers  of  the  greatcft  ingenuity^  and 
the  beft  underftanding,  who  might  have 
been  thought  to  have  perceived  the  folly  of 
fuch  exceffive  vanity.  But  the  whole  nar- 
rative of  the  evangelical  hiftorians  fhews 
them  to  have  been  men  altogether  void  of 
art  or  defign,  men  who  wrote  from  their 
memory  only,  and  who  were,  indeed,  little 
capable  of  framing  a  cunningly  devifed  fable. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  are  no  writings  in 
the  world  that  have  fo  many  internal  cha- 
raders  of  truth. 

The  very  charaSler  of  Jefus  Cbrijl  is  fo 
exceedingly  unlike  any  other  charaifter 
whatever  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  mankind, 
there  is  fomething  in  it  fo  remarkably  great 
and  extraordinary,  efpecially  fuch  an  amaz- 
ing mixture  of  dignity  and  condefcenfion, 
that  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  fuch  men  as 
the  Evangelifts  fhould  have  conceived  it, 
or  have  fupported  it  fo  uniformly  as  they 
have  done,  on  a  great  variety  of  occaiions. 
The  fa£i  demonflrates  that  they  muft  have 

had 
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had  an  original  to  copy  after.  In  this  cafe 
they  muft  have  written  from  their  memo- 
ries, and  not  from  imagination. 

I  would  not  fcruple  to  appeal  to  any  pcr- 
fon,.whofe  moral  fentiments  have  not  been 
perverted,  whether  he  can  poflibly  recon- 
cile the  character  of  Chrift,  the  dodlrines 
which  he  taught,  and  his  general  condudr, 
with  that  of  an  cnthufiaft  or  an  impoftor, 
and  confequently  whether  his  hiftory  does 
not  on  this  account  bear  internal  marks  of 
truth:  He  taught  and  laborioufly  incul- 
cated the  precepts  of  the  pureft  morality. 
He  did  not  puzzle  his  hearers  with  fiibtlc 
diftinftions  in  morals,  but  infifted  chiefly 
upon  great  and  general  principles,  as  the 
love  of  God,  the  love  of  mankind,  and 
univcrfal  purity  of  heart,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  form  a  complete  charadler,  adapted 
to  every  ftation  and  condition  in  life ;  and 
he  more  efpecially  enforced  thofe  virtues 
which  are  the  leall  oftentatious,  but  the 
moft  eflential  to  true  greatnefs  and  excel- 
lence of  charader,  viz.  the  forgivenefs  of 

injuries. 
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injuries^  humility^  contentment^  and  relig« 
nation  to  the  will  of  God. 

He  never  confulted  his  own  cafe  or  plea* 
fare,  but  conftantly  laboured  and  felt  for, 
others,  going  about  doing  good  to  the  fouls 
and  bodies  of  men.  He  fpared  neither  the 
faults  of  his  friends,  nor  the  vices  of  his 
enemies,  though  the  former  were  ever  fo 
dear  to  him,  and  the  latter  ever  fo  powerful 
and  inveterate.  He  difcovcred  the  moft 
aflonifhing  wifdom  and  prefence  of  mind 
whenever  enfnaring  queftions  were  put  to 
him.  He  fought  no  worldly  emoluments 
or  honours,  but  perfifted  in  a  courfe  of  life 
which  rendered  him  in  the  higheft  degree 
obnoxious  to  thofe  who  were  in  power; 
and  when  he  deemed  the  great  purpofe  of 
his  ufeful  life  to  be  accomplifhed,  he  no 
longer  fecreted  himfelf  from  the  malice  of 
his  perfecutors,  but  in  a  firm  belief,  and  with 
a  peremptory  declaration,  that  he  ihould 
rife  to  the  moft  diftinguifhed  greatnefs,  and 
that  he  fhould  raife  all  his  difciples  and 
friends  to  fimilar  honours  in  a  future  life, 

he 
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lie  fubmltted,  with  inimitable  calmnefs  and 
compofure,  to  a  moft  cruel  and  ignomini^ 
ous  death. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  hiftory,  all  this, 
and  much  more  than  this^  was  unqueftion- 
zh\y  foB.  Now,  what  is  there  in  human 
nature,  or  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  that 
can  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  man  who 
could  aft  this  part  fliould  folemnly  aflcrt 
that  he  was  commiflioned  by  God  to  do  it, 
without  really  having  fuch  a  commillion. 
A  good  man  will  immediately  fay,  if  divine 
interpofitions  be  poffible  in  themfelves,  and 
if  God  has  ever  fp6ken  by  man,  Jefus  Chrifl 
muft  certainly  have  been  the  man  -,  and  an 
intelligent  perfon  may  perceive  that  the 
time  in  which  he  lived  was  the  moft  proper 
tinie  for  his  appearance.  The  man  whofe 
life  and  converfation  is  agreeable  to  the 
gofpcl,  and  who  feels  that  he  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  his  being  and  condition  to 
the  greateft  perfection  in  confequence  of  it, 
muft  feel  what  will  be.  to  him  the  moft 
irrefiftible  evidence  that  the  gofpel  proceeds 
from  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfcd 

gift. 
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gift*     He  has  the  witnefs  in  bimjeify  and^IiaS 
feace  and  joy  in  believing. 

The  difcourfes  of  our  Lord  before  his 
death  are  certainly  altogether  unaccountable 
upon  the  fuppoiition  of  his  being  an  im- 
poftor.  They  difcover  the  greatefl  fenfc  of 
perfonal  dignity  and  importance,  the  moft 
perfedt  goodnefs  and  benevolence  of  heart, 
the  moft  tender  afFeftion  to  his  inunediate 
followers,  and  the  ftrongeft  fympathy  with 
them  under  a  profpeft  of  the  confternation 
into  which  they  would  be  thrown  by  his 
approaching  death;  and  yet,  though  he 
endeavoured  to  fuggeft  the  moft  proper  and 
eiFeftual  confiderations  to  encourage  and 
fupport  them  under  fo  fevere  a  trial,  he  is 
careful  to  give  them  no  hopes  of  any  ad- 
vancement or  happinefs  in  this  world,  but 
only  in  thofe  manfions  which  he  was  going 
to  prepare  for  them,  after  they  ftiould  be  fo 
hated  of  all  men,  that  he  who  killed  them 
fhould  think  that  he  did  God  fervice.  With 
what  view  could  an  impoftor  be  fuppofed 
to  talk  in  this  ftrain,  or  what  could  a  few 
illiterate  men  exped  to  gain  by  fupporti ng 

the 
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the  pretenlions  of  a  man  who  wanted  to 
impofe  upon  all  the  world,  and  who,  after 
being  profecuted  as  a  criminal,  was  con- 
demned and  crucified  ? 

In  the  difcourfcs  of  Chrift  we  perceive  a 
charafter  and  manner,  in  feveral  refpeds, 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  even  much  more  fo 
than  that  of  Socrates,  in  the  dialogues  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  It  is  even  confider- 
ably  different  from  that  of  Mofes,  or  any 
of  the  antient  prophets,  which  a  Jew,  who 
had  invented,  would  probably  have  imi- 
tated. This  ftyle  and  manner  being  fo  tru- 
ly original,  has,  certainly,  the  appearance 
of  being  copied  from  real  life.  Befides, 
the  difcourfes  of  Chrift  are  not  general  de- 
clamations on  the  fubjedl  of  virtue  and  vice, 
but  are  accompanied  with  many  circum- 
ftances  relating  to  particular  perfons,  times, 
and  places,  which  a  perfon  who  wrote  from 
imagination  would  never  have  thought  of, 
or  at  lealt  would  not  have  hazarded. 

The  manner  in   which   Chrift   and  his 
apoftles  propofed  and  enforced  the  evidences 

of 
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ot  their  mifIion»  affords  a  veiy  ftrong  ptc-^ 
lumptive  argument  that  they  were  no  im- 
poilors.  They  generally  exhibited  their 
proofs  without  the  leaft  comment  upon 
them,  leaving  them  to  produce  their  own 
natural  eflfcd  upon  the  mind  of  the  unpreju- 
diced obferver.  At  other  times  they  plainly 
and  peremptorily  aflert  their  commifiion 
from  God,  (imply  appealing  to  the  miracles 
which  they  wrought,  or  to  antient  allowed 
prophecies  in  favour  of  their  pretenfions; 
never  reafoning  about  the  force  of  them,  or 
of  their  own  accord  ilarting  and  obviating 
objcdlions,  though  they  never  declined  giv- 
ing plain  and  fatisfaftory  anfwers  to  all  that 
were  propofed  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  impoftors,  confcious 
of  their  having  no  fatisfa<ftory  proof  of  what 
they  pretend  to  be,  never  fail  to  make  a 
great  parade  of  the  little  feeming  evidence 
which  they  can  venture  to  alledge;  they  are 
quick-fighted  to  forefee,  and  ready  to  obvi- 
ate every  objeftion  to  which  they  can  make 
any  plaufible  reply,  and  they  artfully  evade 
fuch  as  they  cannot  anfwer*     Such  was  the 

condud 
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conduft  of  Mohammed,  as  a  perfon  of  any- 
tolerable  difcernment  may  perceive  in  read- 
ing the  Koran  -,  and  the  very  reverfe  was  the 
condud:  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  as  mufl 
be  obvious  to  any  perfon  who  reads  the 
Gofpels  and  the  book  of  A(5ts. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  conclude, 
that  the  Evangelical  hiftory  has  all  the  air 
and  the  ufual  charaSleriJiics  of  truth;  and 
that  men  circumftanced  as  the  writers  of  the 
New  Teftament  were,  fhould  have  written 
as  they  have  done,  without  writing  from 
known  fads,  is  altogether  incredible,  and 
the  whole  hiftory  of  mankind  can  exhibit 
jiothing  parallel  to  it. 
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CHAPTER         V. 

The  evidence  of  revealed  religion 
FROM  PROPHECY. 


THE  laft  courfe  of  arguments  which  I 
fhall  produce  in  favour  of  the  Jewifli  ' 
and  chriftian  revelations  is  that  which  is 
derived  from  prophecy,  which  is  of  a  mixed 
nature,  depending  in  part  upon  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  friends  of  revelation  that  fuch 
prophecies  were  delivered,  and  upon  cre- 
dible hiftory  that  they  have  been  fulfilled. 
In  fome  cafes,   however,  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  that  the  books  which  con- 
tain the  prophecies  were  extant  long  before 
the  events  to  which  it  is  aflerted  that  they 
correfpond ;  fo  that  this  argument  borrows 
no  aid  from  the  teftimony  of  the  friends  of 
revelation  only. 

It 
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It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  God  only 
can  forefee,  and  with  certainty  foretel  future 
events,  at  leaft  fuch  as  are  very  remote,  and 
which  depend  upon  caufes  which  did  not 
exift,  or  which  could  not  be  known  by  man 
to  exift,  at  the  time  when  they  were  fore- 
told. It  is  not  necelTary,  however,  that  the 
event  fhould  correfpond  to  the  prophecy  fo 
'  exactly,  as  that  it  might  have  been  diftinftly 
defcribed  before  it  came  to  pafs.  For  in 
how  dark  and  obfcure  a  manner  foever  the 
prophecy  be  expreflcd,  it  will  be  fufficiently 
manifeft  that  it  came  from  God,  if,  after 
the  event,  the  correfpondence  between  them 
be  fo  great,  that  human  forefight  could  not 
have  defcribed  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  and 
if  it  be  highly  improbable,  or  impoffible, 
that  it  fhould  have  been  defcribed  in  fuch 
a  manner  at  random.  But  many  prophe- 
cies recorded  in  the  fcriptures  were  as  in- 
telligible before  as  after  the  event,  and  yet 
they  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  their  own 
accomplifhment,  by  inducing  the  friends 
of  revelation  to  exert  themfelves,  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  the  thing  foretold  j  the 
D  d  2  event 
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event  being  produced  by  natural  and  fo- 
reign caufes. 

Of  the  many  prophecies  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  fcripture,  I  fhall 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  more  confidera-* 
ble,  reciting  in  the  firft  place,  the  words  of 
the  prediction,  and  then  relating  from  hifto-* 
ry  the  correfponding  events. 


SECTION      I. 

Prophecies  relating  to  various  nations  which 
bad  conneSlions  with  the  Jews. 

THE  prophecies  concerning  the  pofte- 
rity  of  Abraham  by  Ishmael,  have 
been  remarkably  fulfilled  -,  and  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  chiefly  defcend- 
ed  from  Ifhmael,  is  an  atteftation  of  their 
truth  and  divinity. 

Several  of  thefe  predictions  imply,  that  the 
poflerity  of  Ifhmael  fhould  be  numerous; 

as 
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as  Gen.  xvi.  6.— 12.     And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  /aid  unto  HagaVy  I  will  multiply  thy 
feed  exceedingly  J  and  it  JJjall  not  be  numbered 
for  multitude.     And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
faid  unto  her^  Behold^  thou  art  with  childy, 
and  Jhalt  hear  a  fon,  and  Jljalt  call  his  natne 
IJhmaely  ^^d  he  ivill  be  ^  wild  man  \  his  hand 
will  be  againjl  every  man,  and  every  mans 
hand  againjl  hinjy  and  he  Jhall  dwell  in  the 
prefence  of  all  his  brethren.     To  Abraham 
alfo  God  faid.  Gen.  xxi.  13.   And  alfo  of  the 
fon  of  the  bond  woman  will  I  make  a  nation ^ 
becaufe  he  is  of  thy  feed.     In  feveral  other 
places  the  prophecy  concerning  Iflimael  be- 
ing a  great  nation  is  repeated  j  as  Gen.  xxi. 
?o.   with   the  additional   circumftances   of 
his  begetting  twelve  princes. 

Now  all  thefe  particulars  have  been  re- 
markably fulfilled.  The  defcendants  of 
Ifhmael  were  a  confiderable  nation  in  Very 
early  times,  and  under  Mohammed  and  his 
fucceflbrs,  the  Arabs  extended  their  con- 
quefts  over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  All 
the  northern  coafts  of  Africa  abound  with 
Arabs,  Palefline  is  now  almoft  entirely  oc- 
D  d  3  cupicd 
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cupicd  by  them ;  they  alfo  ftill  retain  their 
antient  feats,  and  are  as  numerous  there 
as  ever. 

,  It  was  faid  that  Ifhmael  fhould  be  a  icili 
many  and  the  Arabs  are  wild  and  in  tradable 
even  to  a  proverb.  It  was  faid  that  bis  band 
Jbould  be  againfi  every  man^  and  every  mans 
band  againjl  bim^  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Arabs,  and,  probably,  tbe  Arabs  only^  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  have  conftantly 
lived  in  a  ftate  of  hcftility  with  all  mankind; 
many  of  them  fubfifting  by  plundering  their 
neighbours,  and  the  travellers  and  caravans 
which  are  obliged  to  pafs  through  any  part 
of  their  country ;  and  befides  this,  their 
diirerent  clans  and  chiefs  arc  almoft  always 
at  vv'ar  with  one  another. 

It  fecms  to  be  intimated,  by  Illimaers 
dii'elllng  in  ibc  m'ldji  of  all  his  brethren ^  that 
his  pofterity  fiiculd  coniinue  to  dwell  among 
them,  and  to  fubfiilas  a  feparate  nation,  not- 
withftanding  this  ftate  of  conftant  hoftility j 
and  it  is  truly  remarkable,  that,  though  the 
conqueft  of  Arabia  has  been  attempted  by 

almoll 
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almoft  all  the  great  empires  which  have 
bordered  upon  them,  it  has  never  yet  been 
fubdued ;  and  no  nation  ever  made  the  at- 
tempt without  repenting  of  it ;  having  met 
with  nothing  but  difgrace  and  lofs.  This 
was  moil  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  the  moft  warlike  of  all  the  Roman 
emperors,  and,  when  the  empire  was  in  its 
greateft  ftrength. 

The  deftru(5tion  of  Nineveh,  the  greateft 
and  moft  flourifliing  city  in  the  world  while 
it  ftood,  and  the  capital  of  the  Aflyrian 
empire,  wJiich  fubdued  the  ten  tribes,  and 
carried  them  captive,  was  diftindtly  and  pe- 
remptorily foretold  by  the  prophet  Nahum, 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes  by  the  Aflyrians  j  and  in  about 
feventy  years  after  that  great  empire  was 
conquered,  and  the  capital  of  it  deftroyed  by 
the  Medcs  and  Babylonians. 

Babylon   fucceeded  Nineveh  in  power 

and  fplendor,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 

Babylon  conquered  the   Jews,  and  carried 

them  into  captivity ;   yet  long  before  this 

D  d  4  event. 
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event,  and  even  before  the  Babylonians 
made  any  great  figure  among  the  nations, 
the  utter  ruin  of  their  cky  and  empire  W2s 
foretold.  The  prophecies  concerning  it  arc 
long  and  circumftantial,  and  the  delcrip- 
tion  that  is  given  of  the  condition  to  which 
it  (hould  be  reduced  correfponds  moft  ex- 
actly to  feveral  fuccefiive  ftages  of  it ;  and 
the  whole  prophecy  is  completely  verified 
at  this  day. 

The  deftrudion  of  Babylon  is  foretold 
in  general  terms  by  Ifaiah  xxi.  9.  and  by 
Jefemiah  1.  17,  iS.andli.  8.  Thetimeof 
this  event  was  fixed  by  Jeremiah,  who  wrote 
at  the  time  that  the  Babylonian  empire  was 
in  its  greateft  ftrength  and  glory.  Jer.  xxv. 
II,  12.  TAoJe  nations  floall  ferve  the  king 
of  Babylon  Jeventy  year 5 ^  and'it  JJoall  come  to 
pafsj  that  nvhcnfeventy  years  are  accompIiJJjed^ 
I  will  punijh  the  king  of  Babylon^  and  that 
nation  J  fays  the  Lord. 

The  conquefts  of  Cyrus,  who  beficged 
and  took  Babylon,  were  diftinclly  foretold 
by  Ifaiah ;  and  that  great  conqueror  is  even 

mentioned 
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taentioned  by  name.  If.  xlv.  i.  &c.  We 
have  alfo  an  account  of  both  thofe  nations 
which  joined  in  the  conqueft  of  Babylon, 
If.  xxi.  2.  Go  upy  O  E/am;  befiege^  O  Mcr 
dia-,  and  alfo  in  Jeremiah,  li.  11.  The 
Lord  hath  raifed  up  the  fpirit  of  the  kings  of 
the  Medes ;  for  his  device  is  againjl  Babylon^ 
to  dejlroy  it. 

The  very  manner  In  v^hich  the  city  was 
taken  feems   to    have  been    alluded   to  in. 
Ifaiah,  xliv.  27.   That  fays  to  the  deepj  Be 
dryj   and  I  will  dry   up  thy  rivers.     Alfo 
in  Jeremiah  1.   28.  A  drought  is  upon  her 
waters y  and  they  Jhall  be  dried  up ^  and  again, 
li.  36.  /  will  dry  up  her  feas,  and  make  her 
fprings  dry.     For  the  ftratagem  that  Cyrus . 
made  ufe  of  to  take  the  place  was  to  divert 
the  courfe  of  the  river,  and  make  his  army 
enter  the  city,  through  the  midft  of  which 
it  had  flowed,  by  its  channel,  which  was 
then  left  dry. 

The  prophecies  in  which  the  utter  de- 
fJ:ru(5lion  of  Babylon  is  foretold  are  rci:park- 

ably 
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ably  emphatical,  and  the  accomplifhment 

of  them  hzs  been  no  \t(s  remirkably  exad« 
If.  xiii.  19. — 22.  And  Babjhz^  the  glory 
of  kiugdzms^  the  besuty  of  the  Cbaldees  excels 
lencXy  jluli  he  as  \cken  Gcd  ccertbresv  Sodom 
and  Gor:orr:ib.  It  fl^cU  never  be  inhabited^ 
neitler  p:aH  it  be  du:elt  in  from  generation 
to  generation  ;  neiihtr  jkdl  tke  Arabian  pitch 
bis  tent  there  J  neither  Jhall  ibe  Jbepberds  make 
tbeir  fid  there,  but  wild  beajls  of  the  deferts 
Jball  tie  there,  and  tbeir  boufzs  Jhall  be  full  of 
doleful  creatures^  and  oncls  Jball  dwell  there, 
and  fatyrs  ft: all  dance  there ;  and  the  wild 
bcajis  of  the  i/lands  f:all  cry  in  their  deflate 
boifes^  and  dragons  in  their  pleafant  palaces  i 
and  her  ti^;:e  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days 
fall  ?ict  be  prolonged. 

Alfo  14.  22,  23.  For  I  "ivill  rife  up  againjl 
thei::^  faith  the  Lord  of  hofsy   and  cut  cf 

from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,  andfon 
a':d  ?2epheiv,  faith  the  Lord.  I  will  alfo 
make  it  a  p^.JfcJJion  for  the  bittern ^  and  pools 
cf  'ueatcr^   and  I  ivill  fwcep  it  with  the  bee^ 

fom  of  definition,  faith  the  Lord  of  bop. 

Jet: 
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Jer.  1.9.  &C4  For  /o,  I  will  raifsy  and  caufe 
to  come  up  againji  Babylon^  an  ajfembly  of 
great  nations  from  the  North  country j  and 
they  pall  fet  themfelves  in  array  againJl  her^ 
From  thence  J}:e  Jball  be  taken .  Becaufe  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Lordy  it  foall  not  be  inhabited  i 
but  it  Jljall  be  wholly  defolate^  Every  one 
that  goeth  by  Babylon  Jloall  be  ajlonijljedy  and 
bifs  at  all  her  plagues.  For  it  is  the  land  of 
graven  images,  and  they  are  mad  upon  their 
idols.  Therefore,  the  wild  beajls  of  the  de^ 
ferty  with  the  wild  beajls  of  the  ijland  (that  is, 
foreign  wild  beafts,  not  natives  of  the  coun- 
try) jhall  dwell  there,  and  the  owls  Jljall  dwell 
therein,  and  it  Jball  be  no  more  inhabited  for 
ever,  neither  Jloall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  genera^ 
tion  to  generation. 

Hiftory  fhews  the  full  accompliihment 
of  thefe,  and  many  other  very  circumflan- 
tial  prophecies  concerning  the  deftrudtioiji 
of  Babylon.  This  great  city  never  reco- 
vered the  blow  which  it  received  from  Cy- 
rus ;  for  the  river  never  returned  to  its  old 
channel;  and  the  neighbouring  country  be- 
coming 
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coming  marfliy,  it  foon  became  a  verj  dii^ 
agreeable  iituation^  and  in  time  not  habita- 
ble. The  deilindion  of  the  iJ^Is  of  Babylon 
had  been  very  particularly  foretold,  and  it 
was  fully  accompliOied  by  Xerxes,  who 
returning  defeated,  and  disappointed  from 
Greece,  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Baby- 
Ion,  taking  its  treafures,  and  deftroying  all 
its  idols,  which  the  Perfians  held  in  abhor- 
rence. If.  xxi.  9.  Babylon  is  fallen^  is' fallen^ 
and  all  the  graven  images  of  her  Gods  he  has 
broken  to  the  ground,  xlvi.  i .  Bel  boweib 
down,  Nebo  Jloopeiby  their  idols  were  upon  the 
beaps^  and  upon  the  cattle.  Jer.  1.  2.  Babylon 
is  taken^  Bel  is  coffounded^  Merodach  is  broken 
in  pieces 'y  her  idols  are  confounded ,  her  images 
are  broken  in  pieces,  li.  44.  &c.  And  I  will 
punijh  Bel  in  B  a  by  Ion ,  and  I  will  bring  forth 
out  rf  his  mouth  that  which  he  has fw allowed 
vp.  The  /ame  circumftance  is  repeated 
afterwards,  and  it  was  fulfilled  when  Cyrus 
reftored  to  the  Jews  the  veflels  of  gold  and 
filver,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,and  had  lodged 
in  the  temple  of  Bel. 

The 
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The  gradual  defolation  of  Babylon,  till  it 
came  to  that  ftate  of  utter  deftru(5tion^ 
which  is  defcribed  by  the  prophets,  is  truly 
remarkable.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote 
a  little  before  the  time  of  Chrift,  fays  that 
the  buildings  were  then  ruined  and  decayed, 
a  fmall  part  of  it  only  being  inhabited,  and 
the  reft  of  the  inclofure  imployed  in  tillage.- 
Pliny,  who  wrote  in  the  firft  century  after 
Chrift,  fays  that  Babylon  was  reduced  to 
folitude;  being  exhaufted  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Selucia,  which  had  been  built  upon 
the  Tygris,  not  very  far  from  it.  Paufanias, 
who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond 
century,  fays  that  of  Babylon,  the  greateft 
city  that  the  fun  ever  faw,  there  was  nothing 
remaining  but  the  walls  ^  and  Luciau,  who 
wrote  about  the  fame  time,  fays  that  in  a 
little  time  it  would  be  fought  for  and  not 
be  found,  like  Nineveh.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  whole  inclofure  of  the  walls  of  Babylon 
was  adtually  converted  into  a  chace  for 
keeping  wild  beafts,  and  was  ufed  for  that„ 
and  no  other  purpofe,  by  many  of  the  kings 

of 
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of  Perfia.  At  length  even  the  walls  o£ 
Babylon,  fo  much  celebrated  for  their  height 
andftrength,  weredcmolifhed;  but  whether 
by  the  Saracens,  who  conquered  that  conn-* 
try,  is  not  known  ♦ 

.  We  find  no  mention  made  of  Babylon  for 
many  centuries  after  this;  but  Benjamin,  a 
Jew  of  Tudela,  who  travelled  into  that 
country,  about  feven  hundred  years  ago, 
fays  that  there  then  remained  fome  of  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  particularly  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's palace,  but  that  people  were  afraid 
td  go  into  the  place,  on  account  of  the  fer- 
pents  and  fcorpions  with  which  it  fwarmed. 
At  prefent  it  is  not  agreed  among  travellers 
where  the  great  city  of  Babylon  flood. 

The  prophecies  concerning  Tyre  were, 
likewife,  exceedingly  numerous,  referring 
to  feveral  fucceflive  periods  in  the  hiftory 
of  that  great  commercial  city;  and  they  have 
all  been  remarkably  fulfilled.  I  fhall  only 
mention  the  laft  of  them,  as  it  correfponds 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Tyre.  It  was  deli- 
vered 
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vered  by  Ezekiel,  who  prophecied  during 
the  time  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity.  Ez. 
XX vi.  3.  &c.  l^hus  fays  the  Lord  God^ 
Beboldy  I  am  againji  theCy  O  Tyrus,  and  will 
caufe  many  nations  to  come  up  againji  ihecy  as 
thefea  caufetb  bis  waves  to  come  upy  and  they 
Jhall  deftroy  the  walls  of  Tyrusy  and  break 
down  her  towers.  I  will  alf of  crape  her  dufi 
from  hery  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock^ 
Itfiall  be  a  place  for  the  fpreading  of  nets  in 
the  midjl  of  the  fea ;  for  I  havefpoken  it  fait  b 
the  Lord  God.  The  fame  circumftance  is 
repeated  afterwards,  v.  14.  I  will  make  thee 
like  the  top  of  a  rock^  thou /halt  be  a  place  to' 
fpread  nets  upon ;  thoujhalt  be  built  no  more^ 
for  I  the  Lord  havefpoken  ;V,  fiitb  the  Lord 
God'y  and  again,  v.  21.  I  will  inake  thee  a 
terror y  and  thou  Jhalt  be  no  more.  Though 
thou  be  fought  for  y  yet  Jl:  alt  thou  never  be  found 
again y  faith  the  Lord  God. 

If  we  trace  the  hiftory  of  this  great  city, 
we  fhall  find  that  it  fuffered  fo  much  in 
confequence  of  fcveral  conquefts,  that  there 
is  not  now  the  leaft  trace    of  the  antient 

city; 
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city ;  and  that  which  was  afterwards  built 
upon  an  ifland,  and  was  called  the  new  city^ 
i^  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  is  only  vifited 
by  a  few  fifliermen.  Parvillerius,  a  Jefuit, 
whom  Huetius,  who  was  acquainted  with 
him,  calls  a  very  candid  man,  and  who  re- 
fided  ten  years  in  Syria,  faid,  that  when  he 
approached  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  and  beheld 
the  rocks  ftretched  forth  to  the  fea,  and  the 
great  ftones  fcattered  up  and  down  on  the 
fhore,  made  clean  and  fmooth  by  the  fun, 
the  waves,  and  the  winds,  and  of  no  ufc 
but  for  the  drying  of  fifliermen's  nets,  many 
of  which  happened  to  be  at  that  time  fpread 
upon  them,  the  profpedl  brought  to  his 
mind  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  above  men-p 
tioned. 

The  fulfilment  of  prophecies  concerning 
Eg  Yj>T  is  alfo  very  remarkable.  They  cor- 
refponded  to  feveral  fucceflive  periods  of  its 
hiftory,  and  the  laft  of  them  is  completely 
verified  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  that  once 
great  and  noble,  but  now  enflaved  and  mife- 
rable  country.     After  the  defolation  of  that 

land. 
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land,  and  the  captivity  of  the  people  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzer,  Ezekiel  prophecied  (xxix, 
14,  15)  that  it  fhould  be  a  bafe  kingdom. 
It  Jha/l  be  the  bafeji  of  the  kingdoms,  neither 
Jhall  it  exalt  itfelf  any  more  above  the  nations ; 
for  I  ivill  diminijh  them^  that  they  Jhall  no 
moe  rule  over  the  nations,  xxx.  12,  13.  / 
ivill  fell  the  land  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked, 
and  I  will  make  the  land  wajle,  and  all  that  is 
therein  by  the  hand  of  fir  angers ;  and  there  fi)all 
he  no  more  a  prince  ^f  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Hiftory  (hews  that,  from  that  time  to  the 
prefent,  Egypt  has  never  had  a  prince  of 
its  own;  but  has  been  fucceflively  under 
the  power  of  the  Babylonians,  Perfians, 
Macedonians,  Romans,  Saracens,  Mamluksi 
and  Turks. 
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SECTION      II. 

Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah* 

ALMOST  the  whole  of  the  Jewish 
History  was  the  fubjed:  of  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  diflind:  prophecies.  The 
multitudes  that  /hould  defcend  from  Abra- 
ham were  repeatedly  foretold  to  that  patri- 
arch ;  the  different  fates  of  Efau  and  Jacob 
were  foretold  to  Ifaac;  and  the  condition 
of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  was  the  fubjed 
of  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  when  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  and  alfo  of  that  of  Mofes. 
The  duration  of  their  ftate  of  bondage  in 
Egypt  was 'made  known  to  Abraham,  and 
a  great  number  of  particular  events  were 
foretold  by  feveral  prophets  in  every  period 
of  their  hiftory  to  the  Babylonifti  capti- 
vity, which  Jeremiah  foretold  would  laft 
feventy  years  -,  and  io  long,  and  no  longer, 
it  did  continue,  from  the  firft  captivity  un- 
der Jehoiakim,  to  the  return  of  the  Jews 

under 
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tinder  Cyrus,  or  from  the  deftruftion  of  the 
temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  it  under  Darius. 

But  thofe  prophecies  in  which  we  are  moft 
interefted  as  chriftians,  are  thofe  which  re-^ 
late  to  the  Messiah;  whofe  coming  was 
kept  in  view  from  the  firft  of  the  commu- 
nications of  God  to  mankind,  to  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  prophecy  under  Malachi. 

As  Chrifl  and  his  apoftles  aflert  that  all 
thefe  prophecies  are  fulfilled,  or  to  be  ful- 
filled in  him,  it  becomes  us  the  more 
to  fludy  them,  and  to  trace  the  correfpon- 
dence  between  the  prophecies  and  the 
events.  I  (hall  therefore  colledt  into  one 
view  the  principal  circumilances  relating  to 
the  Meiliah,  which  are  referred  to  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Teflament,  and  which 
are  known  to  correfpond  to  the  hiflory 
of  Chrifl. 

We  learn  from  thefe  prophecies,  that  the 

Jews  had  reafon  to  expedt  the  appearance  of 

a  very  glorious  perfon,  by  means  of  whom 

both  themfelves  and  the  refl  of  the  world 

E  e  2  would 
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would  receive  Very  great  advantages,  of  a  fpi-* 
ritual  nature;  that  he  would  make  his  appear- 
ance in  mean  circumfl:ances,ind  that  though 
he  fhould  lead  a  humble  and  exemplary  life, 
working  benevolent  miracles,  he  fhould  be 
rejected,  and  put  to  death;   but  that  his 
death  would  be  a  principal  means  of  pro- 
moting the  great  end  of  his  coming,  namely, 
the  putting  away  of  fm,  or  the  reformation 
of  the  world ;  that  after  this  ftate  of  hu- 
miliation and  fuffering,  he  fhould  triumph 
over  all  his  enemies,  and  eflablifh  a  king- 
dom, which  fhould  extend  over  the  whole 
world,  and  laft  to  the  end  of  time.     This 
perfon,  who,   in  the  prophecies,  is  called 
Shiloh  and  Mejjiah^  was  to  be  a  defcendant 
of  Abraham  and  David,  to  be  born  at  Beth- 
lehem, and  to  be  preceded  by  a  perfon  re- 
fembling  Elijah,  to  prepare  his  way.    Lafl- 
ly,  he  was  to  make  his  appearance  while  the 
fecond  temple  of  the  Jews  was  flanding, 
and  about  five  hundred  years  after  the  time 
of  Ezra. 

The  following   paflages    from   the    Old 
Teftainent  fcriptures,  among  many  others, 

feem 
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feem  to  defcribe,  or  allude  to,  fuch  a  per- 
fon  as  this  ;  fome  of  them  referring  to  one 
circumftance,  fome  to  another,  and  fome  to 
feveral  of  them  at  the  fame  time. 

Gen.  xlix.  10.  Tte  fcepter  Jhall  fiot  de-^ 
part  from  Judah^  nor  a  law-giver  from  be^ 
tiveen  bis  feet  until  Sbiloh  come,  and  to  him 
Jhall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.  Here  is 
an  evident  prophecy  of  fome  perfon,  to 
whom  the  people  (hoiild  be  gathered,  and 
who  was  to  make  his  appearance  when  the 
fcepter  had  departed,  or  was  departing  from 
Judah.  Now  Chrift  was  born  about  the 
time  when  the  Jews  became  fubje^ft  to  the 
Romans,  their  country  being  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  province  of  the  empire ;  fo 
that  they  loft  the  power  of  inflifting  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  death,  of  which  they  had  not 
been  deprived  before,  or,  at  leaft,  for  any 
length  of  time,  though  they  had  been  tri- 
butary to  feveral  other  nations.  But  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  they  loft  it  entirely,  and 
finally.  This  prophecy  may  alfo  have  a  re- 
ference to  the  fovereignty  departing  from 
the  other  tribes  before  that  period, 

E  e  3  If.  xi. 
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If.  xi.  I.  And  there  Jbali  come  forth  a  rod 
out  of  the  fern  of  Jejfe^  and  a  branch  fi:all 
grcjo  out  of  bis  roots ^  and  the  fpirlt  of  the 
Lordfiall  rejl  upon  him^  the  fptrit  of  vsifdom 
and  underjlandlngy  the  fpirlt  of  council  and 
might,  the  fpirit  of  tnowlcdgey  and  of  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  &c.  and  he  Jhallfnite  the 
earth  isith  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the 
breath  of  his  Upsjhallbejlay  the  wicked,  v.  i  o. 
And  in' that  day  there  pall  be  a  root  ofjejfe, 
which  Jhall  fland  fzr  an  enjign  cf  the  people. 
To  it  Jhall  the  Gentiles  feek,  and  his  rejl  Jhall 
be  glorious.  In  this  prophecy  there  is  evi- 
dently announced  to  us  a  perfon  who  was 
to  defcend  from  JefTe,  or  David,  whole  au- 
thority was  to  extend  not  only  over  the 
Jews,  but  over  the  Gentiles  alfo. 

That  the  Gentiles,  as  )vell  as  the  Jews, 
ihould  derive  great  advantage  from  the  com- 
ing of  the  Meffiah,  was  not  only  the  mean- 
ing of  the  promife  of  God  to  Abraham, 
that  in  his  feed  JJoould  all  ihe  families  of  the 
earth  he  blejfed -,  but  it  feems  to  be  more 
efpecially  alluded  to  in  Pf.  ii.  7,  8.  which 
was  always  underftood  by  the  Jews  as  re- 
ferring 
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ferring  to  the  Mefliah.  The  Lord  bath /aid 
unto  mCy  Thou  art  my/on,  this  day  have  I  de- 
gotten  thee.  AJk  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  utter -^ 
moji  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  pojfejfion.  The 
converfion  of  the  Gentiles  is  more  efpecially 
promifed.  If.  xlix.  6.  And  he  faid  it  is  a 
light  thing  that  thou  jloouldefl  be  my  fervant, 
to  raife  up  the  tribes  of  Jacobs  and  to  rejlore 
the  preferved  of  Ifrael,  I  will  alfo  give  thee  for 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayef  be  my 
fa  hat  ion  unto  the  end  of  the  earth. 

The  following  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  con- 
tains a  clear  predid;ion  of  the  Mefliah,  as 
to  defcend  from  David,  though  it  probably 
refers  to  fome  more  glorious  difplay  of  his 
power  than  has  yet  been  exhibited,  xxiii.  5. 
Behold  the  days  come,  faith  the  Lord,  that  I 
'will  raife  unto  David  a  righteous  branch, 
and  a  king  Jhall  reign  and  profper,  and  f  jail 
execute  judgment  and  jujlice  in  the  earth.  In 
his  days  Judahfjall  befaved,  and  Ifrael Jhall 
dwell fafely ;  and  this  is  his  name  whereby  he 
n^all  be  called.  The  Lord  our  righte- 
E  e  4  ousNESS, 
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ousNESS.  The  fame  thing  is  alfo  repeated 
Jer.  xxxiii.  14.  &c.  Behold^  the  days  come^ 
faith  the  Lord^  that  I  will  perform  that  good 
thing  which  I  have  promifed  unto  the  boufe  of 
Ifraely  and  to  the  boufe  of  Judab.  In  ihft 
daySy  and  at  that  time^  will  I  caufe  the  branch 
of  righieoufnefs  to  grow  up  unto  David j  and 
he  Jhall  execute  judgment  and  rigbteovfnefs  in 
the  land.  In  thofe  days  Jhall  yudab  be  favedy 
and  Jerufalem  Jloall  dwell  fafely ;  and  this  is 
the  name  wherewith  foe  foall  be  called^  The 
Lord  our  righteoufnefs.  For  thus  faith  the 
Lordy  David  JJjall  never  want  a  man  to  ft 
upon  the  throne  of  the  houfi  of  IfraeL 

Micah,  V.  2.   But  thou  Bethlehem  Ephra- 

tahy  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thoufunds 

of  Judahy  yet  out  of  thee  f:a!l  he  cor,:e  forth 

•  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Ifraely    li'hcfe 

goings  forth  have  been  from  rf  old  from  evcr^ 

lajling.     Thcrfore  ivill  he  give  thein  up,  until 

the  time  that  Jhe  who  travcUcth  hath  brought 

forth.     Then  the  remnant  of  his  brethren  Jhall 

return  unto  the  children  of  IfraeL      And  he 

Jhall  Jlandy   and  feed  in  the  Jlrengtb  rf  the 

Lord, 
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Lord  J  in  the  majejly  of  the  name  of  the  Lord 
his  God',  and  they  Jh  all  abide.  For  now  pall 
he  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This 
prophecy  led  all  the  Jews  to  expcdt  that  the 
Meiliah  was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem ;  and 
this  was  exaftly  accompliflied,  for  Mary 
was  delivered  of  Jefus  at  that  place,  to 
which  (he  and  her  family  had  repaired,  in 
order  to  be  enrolled,  though  her  habitation 
was  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee. 

That  Chriil  (hould  refide  chiefly  in  Ga- 
lilee feems,  alfo,  to  have  beeh  the  fubjedt 
of  a  prophecy.  For  at  a  time  when  that 
country  was  grievoufly  harrafled  by  the 
king  of  AfTyria,  juft  before  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  Tribes,  Ifaiah  delivered  the  follow- 
ing prophecy,  ix.  i.  Though  he  lightly  af- 
fioted  the  land  of  Zabulun^  and  the  land  of 
Naphtaliy  he  Jhall  greatly  honour  hcr^  by  the 
way  of  the  fea,  beyond  for  dan,  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  people  that  walked  in  darknefs 
havefeen  a  great  light ;  they  that  dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  Jloadjw  of  death,  upon  them  hath 
the  light  fnned.     For  thus,  as  the  learned 

Jofeph 
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Jofeph  Mede  has  flicwn,  this  paflagc  ought 
to  have  been  tranflated. 

The  character  and  humiliation  of  Chrift, 
with  feveral  circumftances  relating  to  his 
life  and  death,  are  plainly  alluded  to  by 
Ifaiah,  in  the  following  paflagcs,  lii.  13. 
Behold  my  fervant  Jhall  deal  prudently ^  be 
Jhall  be  exalted  and  extolled^  and  be  very  high. 
As  many  were  ajlonijhed  at  tiee,  its  vi/age 
was  fo  marred  more  than  any  man,  and  bis 
jorm  more  than  the  fons  of  men.  So  Jhall 
be  fpr inkle  many  nations,  the  kings  Jhall  Jhut 
ibeir  mouths  -at  him ;  for  that  which  hath  not 
been  told  them  Jl^all  they  fee^  and  that  which 
they  had  not  heard  Jhall  they  conjider,  liii. 
I .  &c.  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to 
whom  is  the  arni  of  the  hord  revealed.  For 
he  fjall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant, 
a?id  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground.  He  hath 
no  form  nor  cowelinefs,  and  when  we  Jhall  fee 
him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  Jfjould  defire 
him.  He  is  defpifed,  and  rejected  of  men,  a 
man  of  for  rows,  and  acquainted  with  grief  \ 
and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him ;  he 

was 
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naas  defpifedj  and  we  ejieemed  him  not.  Surely 
be  hath  borne  our  griefs y  and  carried  our  for ^ 
rows ;  yet  we  did  ejleem  him  Jlricken^  f mitten 
of  God^  and  affli^ed.  But  he  was  wounded 
for  our  tranfgreffimsy  he  was  bruifedfor  our 
iniquities y  the  chajiifement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him  J  and  with  his  Jlripes  we  are  healed^ 
All  we  like  Jheep  have  gone  aflray^  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way^  and  the 
Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,, 
i.  e.  probably,  as  upon  \h&  fcapegoat  under 
the  law,  which  was  not  hurt,  but  difmifled 
into  the  wildernefs,  to  reprefent  the  entire 
removal,  or  forgivenefs  of  their  fins.  He 
was  opprejfed,  and  he  was  affliSlcd,  yet  he 
opened  not  his  mouth.  He  is  brought  as  a 
lamb  to  the  flaugbter,  and  as  a  jloeep  before 
her  f})earers  is  dumb,  fo  he  openeth  not  his 
mouth.  He  was  taken  from  pr  if  on  and  from 
judgment y  and  who  jhall  declare  his  genera^ 
tion  ;  for  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  eft  be 
livings  for  the  tranfgrejjion  of  my  people  was 
be  flricken.  And  he  made  bis  grave  with  the 
wicked f  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death y  becaufe 
be  bad  done  no  violence y  neither  was  a?iy  deceit 

in 
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in  bis  mouth.     Tet  it  pleafed  the  Lord  to 

bruife  him ;  be  bath  put  him  to  grief.     When 

thou  Jh  alt  make  bis  foul  an  offering  for  fin ^  be 

fmllfee  bis  feed y  be  Jhall  prolong  bis  days^  and 

the  pleafure  of  the  Lord  Jhall  projper  in  bis 

hand.     He  Jhall  fee  of  the  travel  of  his  fouU 

and  Jhall  be  fatisfied  I   by  bis  knowledge  Jhall 

7?7y  righteous  fervant  jujlijy  many y  for  he  Jhall 

bear  (or  take  away)  their  iniquities.     There- 

fore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion   with  the 

great y  and  be  Jhall  divide  the  fpoil  "with  the 

Jlrong ;  becaufe  be  hath  poured  out  his  foul 

unto  deathy  and  be  was  numbered  with  the 

iranfgrefforsy  and  he  bare  (or  took  away)  the 

fin   of  ?nanyy  and  made  interceJJion  for  the 

tranfgrcffors. 

It  is  impofliblc  to  find  any  charafter,  or 
hiftory,  to  which  this  prophecy  correfponds, 
but  that  of  Chrift ;  and  in  him  the  whole 
of  it  was  completely  fulfilled  ;  though  there 
are  difficulties  with  refped:  to  fome  parti- 
cular paffages,  which  are  varioufly  rendered 
hy  different  tranflators. 


The 
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The  profperity  of  the  Jews  Under  fome 
future  king  was  clearly  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Zechariahy  ix.  9,  and  even  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  riding  upon  an  afs  was 
probably  alluded  to  by  him.    Rejoice  greatly 

0  daughter  of  Zion ;  Jloout^  O  daughter  of 
yerufdlem.      Behold,   thy  king  comet b  unto 
thee.    He  is  jufiy  and  having  fahation-,  lowly ^ 
and  riding  upon  an  afs,  and  upon  a  colli  the 
fole  of  an  afs. 

When  the  fecond  temple  was  built  by 
thofe  who  returned  from  the  Babylonifh 
captivity,  the  old  men,  who  Remembered 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  wept,  to  fee  the 
difference  ;  the  latter  temple  being  fo  mean 
in  comparifon  of  the  former.  But  to  com- 
fort them,  the  prophet  Haggai  fays,  ii.  4. 
Be  flrongj  O  Zerubbabel,  faith  the  Lord^  and 
be  Jlrong  all  ye  people  of  the  land;  for  I  am 
with  you^  f^i^h  the  Lord  of  hojls.  It  is  yet  a 
little  while,  and  I  will  Jhake  the  heavens,  and 
the  earth,  and  the  fea,  and  the  dry  land;  and 

1  willfjake  all  nations,  and  the  defire  of  all  na^ 
tionsfjall  come,  and  I  will  f  II  this  houfe  with 

glory. 
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glory,  faith  the  Lord  of  bojls.  The  f  her  ii 
mine^  and  the  ^old  is  mine^  The  glory  of  this 
latter  boufe  f:a!l  be  greater  than  that  of  thi 

former ;  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace^ 

fdith  the  Lord  cfhojls. 

This  prophecy  limits  the  coming  o£ 
Chrift,  whofe  prefence  made  the  fecond 
temple  more  truly  glorious  than  that  of 
Solomon,  to  fome  time  before  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Romans,  when 
that  temple  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 

But  the  time  in  which  the  Meffiah  fhould 
make  his  appearance  was  moft  diftindly 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  limit- 
ed it  to  feventy  weeks  after  the  decree  of 
the  kings  of  Perfia  to  rebuild  Jerufalem, 
ix.  24.  &c.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
vpon  thy  people^  and  upon  thy  holy  city^  to 
finijij  the  tranfgrejion,  and  to  make  an  end  cf 
fins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and 
to  bring  in  everlajfing  righteoufnefs,  and  tofeal 
up  the  vifion,  and  prophecy ^  and  to  anoint  the 
moji  holy.     Know^  therefore^  and  underfland\ 

that 
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that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  command-^ 
merit  to  rejiore  and  to  build  Jerufalem^  unt9 
the  Mejfiah  the  prince^  Jhall  be  feven  weeks, 
and  threefcore  and  two  weeks-,  the  Jheets 
Jhall  be  built  again,  and  tlye  wall^  even  in 
troublous  times. 

Though  there  are  fcveral  methods  of 
computing  thefe  feventy  weeks  (every  day 
of  which  is  agreed  to  ftand  for  a  year)  yet 
it  is  plain,  that,  according  to  any  of  them, 
that  term  muft  have  expired  about  the  time 
of  Chrift.  Accordingly  we  find  that  there 
was,  in  fadt,  about  that  time,  a  general  cx- 
pedlation  among  the  Jews,  and  through  all 
the  Eaft ;  of  the  appearance  of  fomc  great 
prince,  and  reformer  of  religion. 

That  fome  perfon  would  be  fent  to  pre^ 
pare  the  way  for  the  Mejiah,  feems  to  have 
been  foretold  with  fufficient  clearnefs,  in 
the  following  prophecies.  Wtf  alfo  fee  in 
them>  that  he  was  %o  refemble  the  prophet 
E/ias;  and  it  appears,  that  fuch  a  perfon  was 
expelled  by  the  Jews  about  the  fame  time. 

Ifaiah 
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Ifaiah  xL  j.  The  voice  of  him  that  crletb 
in  the  ivildernefsj  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord  J  make  fir  a'lght  in  the  defert  a  highway 
for  our  God.  Every  valley  Jhall  be  exalted^ 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  fijall  be  made 
lowy  and  the  crooked  Jhall  be  madefiraight^  and 
the  rough  places  plain.  And  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  Jhall  be  revealed y  and  all  flejb  Jhall 
fee  it  together :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
Jpokcn  it. 

This  prophecy  immediately  follows  ano- 
ther, concerning  the  captivity  of  the  Jews 
by  the  Babylonians,  and  is  introduced  by 
the  following  animated  confolation,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  written  under  a  profpcd  of 
the  happy  ftate  of  things  which  was  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Meffiah,  v.  i,  2,     Com-- 

fort  ye y  comfort  ye,  my  people ,  Jaith  your  God. 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jertfalemy  and  cry 
unto  hery  that  her  warjare  is  accomplijljedy 
that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned :  for  Jhe  hath 
received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her 

fins.  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  v:iU 
dernefsy  &c. 

Mai. 
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Mai.  iii.  I,  &c.  Behold y  I  will  fend  my 
meffengefy  and  he  Jhall  prepare  the  way  before 
me :  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  feek  Jhall  fuddenly 
come^  to  his  temple :  even  the  mejfenger  of  the 
covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in:  behold ^  he  Jhall 
come ,  faith  the  Lord  of  hojlsj  iv.  2.  Unto 
you  that  fear  my  name  jhall  the  fun  of  right  e-^ 
oufmfs  arifey  with  healing  in  his  wings,  &c. 
V.  5,  6.  Behold,  I  will  fend  you  Elijah  the 
prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.  And  he  pall  turn 
the  hqart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children^  and  the 
heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lefi  I 
come  andfmite  the  earth  with  a  curfe. 

Thefe  are  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  prophe- 
cies which  pretty  plainly  refer  to  Chrift  in 
the  Old  Teftament ;  and  though  fome  of 
them,  I  doubt  not,  arc  to  have  a  much 
more  complete  accomplifhment  than  they 
have  hitherto  received,  yet  fo  many  of  the 
particulars  are  already  fulfilled,  as  abun- 
dantly prove,  that  thofe  prophets  wrote  by 
divine  infpiration  ;  no  other  than  God  be- 
ing able  to  defcribe  fo  diftant  an  event  with 
fuch  exaftnefs.  Thefe  prophecies  ought 
certainly  to  excite  our  clofeft  attention  to  a 

Vol.  I.  F  f  charader 
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character  fo  diftinguifhed  before  hand»  and 
rendered  fo  confpicuous,  as  we  may  fay 
even  before  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
world  ',  and  it  fhould  concur  with  other 
proofs^  to  flrengthen  our  faith  in  the  divine 
miflion  of  Chrift,  and  the  divinity  of  his 
religion. 


SECTION     ill. 

Prophecies  in  the  New  T^efiament. 

TH*£  fame  fpirit  of  prophecy  which 
attended  every  ftage  of  the  Jeivifi 
difpenfation,  has  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  the 
Chriftian^  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  the 
continuation,  and  completion  of  the  fame 
general  fcheme. 

The  intire  overthrow  of  the  Jewifli  na- 
tion, and  the  complete  deftruftion  of  Jeru- 
falem  and  the  temple,  with  many  remarka- 
ble circumftances  preceding  and  attending 
them,  were  exprefsly  foretold  by  Chrift. 
So  diftinft  was  his  fore-knowledge  of  the 

great 
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cat  calamities  that  were  to  come  upon  his 
tion,  that  he  was  exceedingly  moved  and 
*.<fted  with  the  confideration  of  them,  and 
always  exprefled  himfelf  with  the  great- 
eft  tendefnefs  and  compaffion  whenever  he 
mentioned  them^  as  Mat.  xxiii.   37,  38. 
O  yerufa/em,  Jeru/alem,  thou  that  killejl  the 
prophets^  andjloneji  them  which  are  fent  unto 
thee^  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together ^  even  as  a  hen  gather eth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings ^  and  ye  would  not  ! 
Behold,  your  koufe  is  left  unto  you  defolate. 

Upon  his  approaching  Jerufalem  for  the 

laft  time,  it  is  faid,  Luke  xix.  41,  &c.  that 

when  he  came  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and 

wept  over  it ;  faying^  If  thou  hadjl  known, 

even  thou,  at  leajl  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 

which  belong  unto  thy  peace!  hut  now  they  are 

hid  from  thine  eyes.     For  the  days  jhall  come 

upon  thecy  that  thine  enemies  Jhall  cajt  a  trench 

abqut  thee,  and  compafs  thee  round,  and  keep 

thee  in  on  every  fide,  and  Jhall  lay  thee  even 

with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee^ 

and  they  jhall  not  leave  in  thee  one  fi one  upon 

another,  becaufe  thou  knewejl  not  the  time  of 

thy  vifitation. 

Ff2  When 
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When  he  was  going  to  be  crucified,  the 
expc(5tation  even  of  his  own  immediate  fuf- 
fering  did  not  fo  far  cngrofs  his  thoughts, 
but  that  he  felt  the  moft  lively  compaflion 
on  the  profpetS  of  the  future  miferies  of  his 
countrymen.  For,  being  followed  by  a 
great  company  of  people,  Luke  xxiii.  27, 
&c.  oidy  of  rcomaij  ivho  be'wailed  and  la- 
vienicd  him  y  J(fis,  turning  unto  ihemyjaidy 
Daughters  of  'jerufikm^  weep  not  for  me^ 
but  weep  for  yourfehesy  and  for  your  children. 
For  behold  the  dnys  are  coming,  in  the  which 
they  JJj all  fay  y  Blefjed  are  the  barren ,  and  the 
wombs  that  never  barey  and  the  paps  which 
never  gave  fuck.  Then  Jh all  they  begin  to  fay 
to  the  tnouniainsy  Fall  on  us  ;  and  to  the  hills y 
Cover  us.  For  if  they  do  thefe  things  in  a 
green  tree,  what  jh all  be  done  in  the  dry  ? 

But  the  moft  circumftantial  of  the.  pro- 
phecies of  our  Lord,  concerning  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  Jerufalem  and  the  temple,  was 
delivered  to  his  difciples,  when  they  defired 
him  to  attend  to  the  magnificence  of  that 
celebrated  ftrudure,  as  they  were  fitting  in 
the  full  view  of  it,  on  the  mount  of  Olives. 
He  immediately  replied.  Mat.  xxiv.  2.  See 

ye 
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yf  not  all  thefe  things  ?  Verily  I  fay  unto  you, 
There  Jhall  not  be  left  here  one  jlone  upon  aho- 
ther,  that  Jlmll  not  be  thrown  down ;  and 
this  was  even  literally  fulfilled  about  forty- 
years  after,  when  the  city  was  taken  by 
Titus,  to  the  great  rf^gret  of  that  Roman 
general,  who  would  gladly  have  prcfcrved 
fo  glorious  a  ftruccure. 

SeverrJ  things  that  preceded  and  accom- 
panied this  dreadful  ovcrthrov/  of  the  Jews 
were  diftinftly  recited  by  our  Lord,  as  fig- 
nals  to  his  difciples  to  flee  from  the  place, 
in.  order  to  efcape  the  impending  calamities. 
For  when  they  afked  him  when  thofc  things 
Jhould  be,  he  replied.  Mat.  xxiv.  4.     Take 
heed,  that  no  man  deceive  you,  for  many  fr:all 
come  in  my  name,  faying,  I  am  CJoriJl :  and 
foall  deceive  many.    Andye  foall  hear  of  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars  :  fee  that  ye  he  n,ot  trou- 
bled :  for  all  thcfe  things  mujl  come  to  fajs, 
but  the  end  is  Ujt  yet.     F^.r  natiun  pall  rife 
againft  nation,  and  kingdom  againjl  kingdom: 
^and  there  pall  be  famines,    and  pejiilences, 
and  earthquakes  in  divert  places.     Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  teftimony  of  Jofephus,  and 
F  f  3  other 
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other  hiftorians,  all  thefe  things  did,  in  ^ 
very  remarkable  manner,  precede  the  de- 
flrudlion  of  Jerufalem.  Indeed  the  whole 
of  that  work  of  Jofephus,  concerning  the 
wars  of  the  Jrivs,  is  the  cleareft,  atid  moft 
unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  fulfilment 
of  our  Saviour's  prophecies.  The  particu- 
lars of  the  prophecies  and  the  event  have 
been  compared  by  feveral  chriftian  writers, 
but  more  efpecially  by  bifhop  Newton, 
Dr.  Lardner,  and  Mr.  Jortin. 

Our  Lord  alfo  mentions  the  perfecution 
of  his  followers,  as  what  would  precede 
that  event.  Mat.  xxiv.  9.  T&en  Jhall  they 
deliver  you  up  to  be  affliSiedy  and  jhalh  kill 
you:  and  ye  Jhall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my 
name's  fake.  And  then  fhall  many  be  ojfended^ 
and fhall  betray  one  another  J  and  JJoall  hate  one 
another.  But  he  that  Jhall  endure  unto  the 
end  J  the  fame  Jloall  befaved. 

In  conne^Sion  with  this  pcrifecution  and 
difperfion  of  his  difciples,  our  Lord  fore- 
told that  his  religion  would  be  preached  in 
all  the  worlds  meaning,  probably,  the  Ro- 
man 
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man  empire,  before  this  great  cataftrophe ; 
and  this  appears  from  hiftory  to  have  been 
accomplifhed.  Mat-  xxiv.  14.  And  this 
go/pel  of  the  kingdom  Jhall  be  preached  in  all 
the  worldy  for  a  witnefs  unto  all  nations^  and 
then  Jhall  the  end  come. 

The  more  immediate  fignal  for  the  chrif- 
tians  to  flee  out  of  the  country  was  the 
appearance  of  Roman  armies,  with  their 
ftandards,  and  images  (which  were  held  in 
abomination  by  the  Jews)  in  the  holy  land 
of  Judea  and  in  Jerufalem,  Mat.  xxiv.  15. 
When  ye ^  therefore ^  Jhall  fee  the  abomination 
of  defolationy  fpoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
Jlanding  in  the  holy  place  (whofo  readeth,  let 
him  underjiandj  then  let  them  who  be  in 
fudea,  flee  unto  the  mountains.  Let  him  who 
is  on  the  houfe  top^  not  come,  down  to  take  <iny 
thing  out  of  his  houfe :  neither  let  him  who  is 
in  the  fields  return  back  to  take  his  clothes. 
And  wo  unto  them  that  are  with  child ^  and  to 
them  that  give  fuck  in  thofe  days.  But  pray 
ye  that  your  fight  be  not  in  the  winter  ^  neither  on 
the  fabbath^day  :  for  then  f mil  be  great  tribur- 
lation,  fuch  as  was  not  fince  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  this  time,  no,  mr  ever  Jhall  be. 
Ff4  The 
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The  obfcurity  which  diere  is  ia  the  terms 
of  the  firft  part  of  this  predidtion  in  Mat- 
thew, is,  in  a  great  mcafure,  removed  by 
the  plainer  exprefiions,  correfponding  to 
them,  in  Luke  xxi.  20.  And  when  ye  Jball 
fce^erufalem  compcjfed  with  armies ^  then  know 
that  the  dcfolation  thereof  is  nigh.  Then  let 
them  ivho  are  in  judeajflee  to  the  mountains  i 
and  let  them  ivho  are  in  themidjl  of  it,  depart 
out ;  and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries 
enter  thereinto.  For  thefe  be  the  days  ofvenge^ 
ancej  that  all  things  which  are  written  may 
be  fulfilled.  But  wo  unto  them  that  are  with 
child y  and  to  them  that  give  fuck  in  thofe  days  : 
for  there  Jhall  be  greut  dijlrefs  in  the- land ,  and 
wrath  upon  this  people.  And  they  Jh all  fall 
by  the  edge  of  the  fword^  andjhall  be  led  away 
captive  into  all  nations:  andjerufalem  Jhall  be  ^ 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles ^  until  the  times  of 
the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled. 

In  thefe  laft  words  it  is  intimated,  that 
the  calamities  of  the  Jews  are  to  have  an 
end,  and  that  they  are  to  be  once  more  re- 
^ftored  to  the  poffelfion  of  Jerufalem,  And 
from  this,  and  other  prophecies  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  we  learn  that  this  great  event  is  to 

take 
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take  place,  when  the  gofpel  fliall  have  been 
preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
when  fome,  at  leaft,  of  all  nations,  fliall  be 
converted  to  the  profeffion  of  it.  I'he 
apoftle  Paul  fays,  Rom.  xi.  25.  I  would  not^ 
brethren^  that  ye  Jhould  be  ignorant  of  this 
myjl'eryy  that  blindnefs  in  part  is  happened  to 
Ifraely  until  the  fulnefs  of  the  Gentiles  be  come 
in.  Andfo  ell  Ifrael  Jhall  be  favcd:  as  it  h 
written  J  There  Jljall  come  out  of  Sion  the  dc-^ 
liver er,  and  Jhall  turn  aivay  ungodlinefs  from 
"Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them, 
when  IJloall  take  away  their  Jins. 

At  the  time  that  our  Saviour  delivered 
this  prophecy,  there  was  far  from  being  any 
appearance  of  its  being  accomplifhed.  The 
Jews  had  been  a  long  time  in  fubjedtion  to 
the  Roman?,  whofe  empire  then  extended 
over  almoft  all  the  known  wprld,  and  was 
in  its  greateft  ftrength ;  fo  that  it  could  not 
have  been  imagined  that  fo  inconfiderable  a 
people  as  the  Jews  were,  would  ever  think 
of  oppofing  them,  and  much  lefs  that  they 
fliould  hold  out,  till  they  were  reduced  to 
fuch  extreme  diilrefs  as  our  Lord  has  de- 
fcribcd.    Still  lefs  would  any  man,  not  con- 

fcious 
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fcious  of  divine  infpiration,  have  ventured 
to  foretel  fuch  a  circumftance,  as  die  cir- 
cumvallation  of  Jerufalem,  when,  if  they 
were  reduced  by  the  Romans,  the  conqueft 
might  have  been  affeded  by  many  methods 
more  compendious  than  this. 

Befides,  there  was  not  in  our  Saviour's 
time  any  example  of  a  country  being  reduced 
to  fo  great  defolation  by  the  Romans,  and' 
of  fo  complete  a  difperfion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  that  which  befel  the  Jews.  The 
Romans  were,  in  general,  merciful  con- 
querors, fo  that  the  ftate  of  almofl:  all  the 
countries  that  were  fubjedt  to  them  was  con- 
•  fiderably  improved  by  that  means. 

Still  lefs  was  it  likely  that  fo  noble  a 
ftru£ture  as  the  temple^  which  was  probably 
the  moft  fumptuous  and  magnificent  build- 
ing in  the  world,  would  have  been  demo- 
lifhed,  either  by  the  Romans,  who  would 
have  been  proud  of  fuch  a  monument  of 
their  vidory,  or  by  the  Jewsi  who  had  the 
mofl  fuperftitious  veneration  for  it ;  and  it 
was  fo  fituated,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  be- 
ing deilroycd  by  a  cafual  fire,  or  any  other 

accident. 
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accident.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  our 
Lord,  peremptorily  pronounced,  that  thefc 
things,  improbable  as  they  muft  have  ap- 
peared, would  not  fail  to  come  to  pafs  in  that 
very  generation.  Mat.  xxiv.  34,  &c.  Verily 
I  fay  unto  you^  T^ his  generation  Jlmll  not  pafs  ^ 
till  all  tbefe  things  be  fulfilled.  Heaven  and 
earth  Jball  pafs  away^  but  my  wdrds  Jhall  not 
pafs  away. 

The  fuccefsful  propagation  of  the  gofpel, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  it  was  to 
meet  with,  and  the  grievous  perfecutions  of 
thofe  who  adhered  jo  it;  alfo  the  deplorable 
.corruption  of  chriftianity,  and  the  reftora- 
tion  of  it  after  that  corruption,  in  a  very 
jdiftant  age,  were  all  the  fubjeds  of  prophecy 
by  our  Lord  and  his  apoftles ;  and  moft  of 
themi  were  events,  which  no  man  could  havQ 
forefeen,  or  expedled,  at  the  time  in  which 
the  prediftions  were  delivered. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  gofpel  is  certainly  to 
be  underftood  by  what  is  faid  in  the  antient 
Jewifh  prophecies  concerning  the  great  ex- 
tent and  glory  of  the  Meffiah's  kingdom  j 

but 
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bat  oar  Lord  himielf  muft  have  had  i 
more  particular  view  to  it  in  feveral  of  his 
parables,  as  in  that  concerning  the  fmall 
grain  of  mufiard^JeeJ^  which  grew  into  a 
great  tree ;  the  fmall  quanti^  of  leaven, 
which  leavened  the  whole  lump;  and  many 
others,  by  which  he  profefiedly  reprefents 
the  wonderful  fpread  of  his  gofpel ;  and  it 
muft  have  been  with  the  fuUeft  aiTurance  of 
this  event,  that  he  folemnly  commiflioncd 
his  difciples  to  go  and  preach  the  gojpel  to 
every  creature. 

It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  our  Lord 
might  fpeak  prophetically,  when  he  called 
himfclf  the  light  nf  the  world,  -and-faid,  'No 
man  co?r.ctb  to  the  Father,   but  by  me.     No 
man  knoiceth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  be 
to  whom  the  Son  Jhall  reveal  him,  (3c.     If 
thcfe   declarations  were  meant    to    extend 
beyond  the  time  and  country  in  which  they 
were  delivered,  the  hiftory  of  mankind  af- 
fords a  flriking  proof  of  the  fulfilment  oi 
them;  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world 
makes  it  exceedingly  probable,  that  no  peo- 
ple vv^ill  ever  attain  to  juft  and  ufeful  concep- 
tions 
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tlons  of  God,  &c.  but  by  the  gofpel,  and 
that  by  this  means  all  nations  will,  in  due 
time,  acquire  them. 

That  there  was  to  be  a  great  corruption  of 
chrtjlianity  was  expreflly  foretold  not  only 
in  the  book  of  Revelation,  in  which  the 
rife,  progrefs,  and  utter  deftruftion  of  fome 
great  antichriftian  power  are  mod  certainly 
defcl-ibed,  but  alfo  in  other  writings  of  the 
apoftles,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Paul,  as 
2  Thejtr.  ii.  i,  &c.  ISlow  ivc  befeecb  yoUj 
brethren^  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  yefus 
Chrijly  and  by  our  gathering  together  unto  him^ 
that  ye  he  not  foon  jhaken  in  mind^  or  be  trou- 
bledy  neither  by  fpiritj  nor  by  wordy  nor  by 
letter y  as  from  usy  as  that  the  day  of  Chrijl 
is  at  hand.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any 
means y  for  that  day  jhall  not  come^  except  there 
come  a  falling  away  firfy  and  that  man  of  Jin 
be  revealed y  the  fon  of  perdition :  who  oppofeth 
and  exalteth  himfelf  above  all  that  is  called 
Gody  or  that  is  worJljipped\  fo  that  hey  as 
Gcrdy  ftteth  in  the  teinple  of  Gcdy  Jhcwing 
himfelf  that  he  is  God. 

The 
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The  coming  of  this  antichriftian  pofwcf^ 
he  farther  fays,  v,  9,  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan y  with  all  power ^  and  fgns,  and  lying 
*  wonders,  and  with  all  deceiveablenefs  of  un^ 
right coiifnefsy  in  them  that  per ijhi  becaufe  they 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truths  that  they 
might  befaved.  And  for  this  caufe  God  Jhall 
fend  them  Jlrong  delufions^  that  they  Jhould  be^* 
lieve  a  lie. 

This  apoftle  reprefents  this  corruption 
as  having  begun  even  in  his  time,  though 
that  monftrous  antichriftian  power  could 
not  receive  its  fiill  eftablifhment  till  fome 
other  povvrer,-  w^hich  was  then  in  the  way 
(by  which  he  probably  meant  the  Roman 
empire)  fhould  be  removed.  But  whenever 
it  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  he  expreflly  fore- 
tells its  utter  deftrudtion,  v.  6,  &c.  And 
now  ye  know  what  witb-^holdeth,  that  he  might 
be  revealed  in  his  time.  For  the  myjlery  of 
iniquity  doth  already  work :  only  he  who  now 
letlctby  will  Icty  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the 
way.  And  then  fjall  that  wicked  one  be  re-- 
vealed  whom  the  Lord  fhall  confume  with  the 

fpirit  of  his  mouthy  and  Jhall  dejlroy  with  the 

bright nefs  of  his  coming. 

The 
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The  particulars  of  this  great  corruption 
of  chriftianity  are  more  diftindlly  exprefled 
by  the  apoftle  Paul,  in  his  firft  epiftle  to 
Timothy,  iv.  i.  New  the  fpirit  fpeaketh 
exprejjlyy  tbatj  in  the  latter  times ^  fome  Jhall 
depart  from  the  faith ^  giving  heed  to  f educing 
JpiritSy  and  doSlrines  of  damons^Jpeaking  lies  in 
bypocrify^  having  their  confcience  feared  with 
a  hot  iron-y  forbidding  to  marry ^  and  com- 
manding to  abjiain  from  meats  which  God  hatb 
created  to  be  received  with  thankfgivingy  of 
them  who  believe  and  know  the  truth. 

It  is  impoflible  not  to  perceive  in  thefc 
prophecies,  efpecially  if  they  be  compared 
with  others  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  of 
the  Revelation,  the  pl^in  characters  of  the 
church  of  Rome  I  allowring  for  the  obfcurity 
of  many  of  the  phrafes  by  which  the  Papal 
ufurpations  on  the  rights  of  God  and  maa 
are  here  exprefled.  Thefe  prophecies  have 
been  fully  accomplifhed,  the  Popifh  cor- 
ruptions and  ufurpations  having  proceeded 
almoft  without  interruption,  for  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  years. 

That 
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That  fo  limple  a  religion  as  the  chriftian 
fliould  h.ivc  been  fubjeft  to  fuch  dreadful 
corruption,  vhxiit  have  appeared  improbable, 
at  tlic  time  of  its  firfl  promulgation  ;  the 
like  not  having  happened  to  the  Jewifli  reli- 
gion, or,  indeed,  to  any  other  religion  under 
heaven.  And  yet  when  the  corruption  was 
cftabliilicd,  and  had  been  fupported  by  all 
the  temporal  pov/ers  under  heaven,  for  the 
fpace  of  many  centuries,  and  was  intimately 
incorpomtcd  Vv'ith  the  civil  conftitutions  of 
thofe  flatcs,  its  general  reftoration  to  its 
primitive  purity  muil  have  appeared  much 
more  improbable ;  and  yet  fuch  progrefs 
has  been  already  made  in  this  great  work, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in 
due  time,  the  whole  prophecy  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  chriftianity  be  once  more  what 
it  originally  was. 
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